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CHAPTER I. 



AT THE * 'mariner's JOY." 



I WAS lazing on the rotten balcony before the busy 
front of the ** Mariner's Joy" when I first saw Taras. 
He came from Ferryboat Alley, the passage running 
between the "Joy" and Baxter's Wharf, and leading to 
the steps where the old ferry used to ply, between that 
part of Shadwell and Rotherhithe, and another man was 
with him, named Drigo. Taras was a fine, big man, 
fair, with a long tawny mustache and a short beard. 
He was dressed like a workman in a dark gray suit, a 
fiannel shirt, and a blue handkerchief for a tie; but he 
didn't look like a workman M all that — at any rate, not 
such as you see down Shadwell way ; he was too clean 
and active for that. Drigo was not a bit like him, being 
middle-aged, meager, with a stoop in his shoulders, an^ 
having a yellow face, with high cheek bones, a sparse 
black beard, and slanting eyes ; men like him are com-i 
mon enough about Wapping and the Highway. 

They walked down to the stairs, and Drigo pointed 
across toward the Commercial Docks ; but I could not 
make out what he said. Taras nodded, and they turned 
round and looked attentively at the "Mariner's Joy," 
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and then at Baxter's Wharf on the right and Johnson's 
Yard at the left — ^Drigo talking with great earnestness 
in a low voice all the while, and Taras listening gravely 
as he smoked his pipe, and replying only with a word or 
a nod of his head from time to time. I couldn't make 
out what they found to interest them, for Baxter's Wharf 
was shut up (and had been shut up for years), and there 
was nothing in Johnson's Yard but a great heap of rust- 
ing boilers and old iron. As for the ** Mariner's Joy," 
with its broken windows, the gaping planks of its bay- 
front, and the rotten balcony projecting over the muddy 
foreshore, there was nothing in that to attract attention. 
They saw me, and Drigo made a joke at my expense, I 
believe, for he chuckled as he stared at me; but Taras 
smoked on gravely and never smiled. 

At length they quitted the steps and came up Ferry- 
boat Alley, and a minute or two afterward I heard them 
open the door in Sweet Apple Lane and enter the sanded 
bar. I went in through the bar parlor to serve them. 

**Give us some gin, miss," said Drigo, speaking with 
an odd accent. 

**We aint got no gin; we're lost our license," I 
answered. 

"That's a good sign," said Drigo, in a low tone, trudg- 
ing Taras. 

*'What do you people drink here?" Taras asked. 

"Pongelo— four-half gen'lly." 

They decided to have some "four-half," and while I 
was drawing it, Taras said : 

"Can we have a room here for a few days?" 

"'Taint likely. None of the rooms aint furnished, 
'ceptin* the parlor, and the bloke sleeps in that." 

"Where is the bloke?" 

"Gorned out." 
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"When will he be in?" 

'*Don*tknow. Preaps five minutes ; preaps not afore 
shuttin' up time/* 

All that I know now has been acquired since that time. 
Then I spoke like a savage, and was little better than a 
savage in any way, having lived from my earliest days 
friendless and utterly neglected. 

Taras and Drigo spoke together in a tongue unknown 
to me, and that gave me an opportunity of looking at 
them more closely. Taras was about thirty-two then, 
and, as I have said, a fine, large man. There were reso- 
lution and strength in his chin and nose, but great kind- 
ness in his mouth and clear, deep blue eyes. I could 
see, then, that he was to be loved and feared as well. 
Not so Drigo. There was nothing to love in his face. 
His deep-sunk black eyes were crafty; his mouth was 
brutal. His mustache was clipped, and, bristling out, 
added to the ferocity of the lower part of his face. Two 
front teeth were missing and the rest were black; his face 
was deeply marked by the small-pox. That type of man 
was not unknown to me. 

**I suppose we may wait here till the — the bloke 
returns?** Taras said. 

*'You ken if you like.** 

"Is he your father?** asked Drigo, seating himself on 
the bench facing the bar. 

•'No.'* 

*' Your husband?*' 

••No.** 

••What then?" 

••What*s that to you?'* I replied. 

••What is it to anyone?*' I asked myself as I made my 
way through the bar parlor to my former place on the 
balcony. ••What does it matter to anyone who I am or 
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what I am? A homeless dog would find more friends 
than I; a drowning cat would get more pity. What 
good am I to anyone? What good is life to me?** Such 
thoughts as these were passing through my mind as I 
lolled upon the sodden handrail of the platform, looking 
out at the thick, dun water that sluggishly lapped the 
slimy shore, when, feeling the presence of someone, I 
turned my head, and perceived Taras standing near with 
a notebook and a pencil in his hands. He had found 
his way out there by the passage, and was amusing him- 
self by sketching me, leaning against the wall with his pipe 
in his mouth. I thought he was * 'taking me off" — find- 
ing something in my face to ridicule, like everyone else; 
and I turned my back on him. Not that I minded 
whether he made sport of me or not; I was too accus- 
tomed to serve as the butt of coarse jest and heartless 
sarcasm to heed another shaft, more or less, even from 
one who seemed less brutal than the rest, but I had no 
desire to add to the amusement of my natural enemies. 

"Do you mind standing as you stood just now?" he 
asked. 

Gam aw'y," I replied, turning on him spitefully. 

Who d'ye think y're a-gettin' at? D'ye think I don't 
know yer game? D'ye think I'm going to stand for you 
to make fun of me? I'm as ugly as sin, and not so 
pleasant — there y'are. I know what I am." 

**Ugly!" he said, with an accent of astonishment. 

**Yes, ugly. Else why da they call me the kipper?" 

"The kipper? That is the fish with warm, reddish- 
brown color — the color of your hair." 

"No, it aint; they call me *goldin surrup' and 'trea- 
cle' when they're gettin' at the color of my hair; and 
they call me *kipper* because I'm so skinny and flat. 
They can call me anything they likes to lay their tongue 
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to — I don't mind; but I aint goin* to be drawed and 
stuck up for all the lot to laugh at — not me ! * * 

Just then I heard the front door open, and going into 
the bar I met *'the bloke" — Putty was his name — who 
had returned. He was all right — quite sober — for a 
wonder. I gave him the money I had taken, and nod- 
ding at Drigo, said: 

**These parties is a-waitin* to see you.*' 

He had not yet noticed Drigo, who sat up in a dark 
corner, watching him as if to find out what sort of a man 
they had to deal with. Putty now examined him in the 
same way, and then turning to Taras, who had entered 
from the passage, treated him to a long stare. 

**We want to know if you can let us have the use of a 
room for a few nights," said Taras. 

**For a private purpose," added Drigo, rising; and 
dropping his voice as he came closer, said, with a wink, 
"unbeknown to outsiders, you understand." 

Putty nodded, and, addressing me, said, "Hook it," as 
he took down a pot and drew himself some beer. Taras 
gave me a pleasant nod as I slunk out by the front door; 
that altered my destiny. It was not an uncommon thing 
for me to be sent out of the way when Putty had busi- 
ness affairs to talk about with his customers across the 
bar of the **Joy," and I never troubled myself even to 
wonder what his secret dealings were; but that kindly 
look in the face of Taras excited a strange feeling of 
interest in my mind, which made me curious to know 
what business he had to transact with such a rascal as 
the bloke. 

I slipped down Ferryboat Alley to the shore, climbed 
up the rotten timbers on to the balcony, and edged my- 
self into the bar parlor, where I could hear pretty dis- 
tinctly all that was said in the bar. 
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Drigo was speaking, but his broken English and the 
low, crafty tone of his voice made what he said unintelli- 
gible to me. It seemed to perplex Putty also, for, pres- 
ently interrupting him, he said with irritation : 

**Here! it's no manner of use your being so cussed sly 
over this here business. I must know all the particlers 
straightforard afore I go into it. Here, I likes your 
looks better *an what I do your pardner's, mate. Lem- 
me hear what you're got to say." 

"The matter's simple enough," replied Taras. 
"Three friends have left their country for certain 
reasons. To do so they engaged themselves as sailors 
on board a vessel bound for London. Their contract 
binds them to return with the ship to their country, and 
they cannot openly break the contract without rendering 
themselves liable to be taken back by force. But they 
intend to desert, and our object is to provide a place of 
refuge to which we may convey them by night from their 
ship as soon as it arrives, and where they may change their 
sea-going clothes for the dress we shall have in readiness 
for them. We chose this inn for that purpose, because 
it is conveniently near the dock, and is not open to 
observation. If you do not choose to let us use your 
house we must find another. That is the whole matter." 

'*Now I tumble to it right enough," said Putty. **I 
see you're a gen'leman, sir, and I allers likes to deal with 
gen'lemen. But you will understand, sir, that all this 
here is agen the law, and I lay myself open to lose my 
license and get a month or two of hard even for letting 
of parties into the house after closin' hours." 

"I will pay you for your risk. How much do you 
want?" 

"It's more risky than what you think. It looks a 
dead-and-alive hole as no one comes anigh once in a blue 
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moon, but the coppers keep a bloomin' sharp eye on u» 
all the same. When do you expect this here vessel?** 

**To-morrow; but it might be delayed till Saturday.*' 

"That means me a-sitting upon the lookout two or 
three nights. Of course the job would be pulled ofif 
when nobody much aint about?" 

''Between two and three in the morning if possible." 

"That*d do.** Then after a little consideration Putty 
said: **Here, 1*11 tell you what 1*11 do with you. You 
shall have the use of my room for a dollar a night while 
you're on the lookout, and you shall hand over five quid 
the night the job is pulled off and your mates get clear. 
Now I can*t say fairer than that, ken I?*' 

Taras accepted these terms, and after some further 
discussion, he and Drigo left the **Joy,** saying they 
would return the following afternoon. 

I slipped out of the **Joy" by the way I had entered 
it and hurried round to the front, impelled, I think, by 
some unrecognized hope that Taras would nod to me 
again. I know that I sank down on the steps of Bax- 
ter's Wharf disconsolate when I saw him in the distance 
turn the comer of Ferryboat Alley and disappear without 
looking back. 

I had been sitting there in dull apathy, my elbows on 
my knees and my chin in my palms, a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes, when I heard a step in the Alley, and 
turning my eyes saw Drigo coming back. Just before he 
reached the ''Mariner's Joy" he stopped, and facing 
about waited a couple of minutes or so, looking up the 
Alley as if to make sure that he was not followed. Then 
he dived quickly down the two steps and entered the 
house. I had taken a dislike to the man from the first. 
There was an evil, wicked look in his face. There was 
treachery in his furtive glances, in the very stoop of his 
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shoulders. Why had he come back alone? What further 
business had he with the bloke, which he could not have 
done when Taras was with him ? These questions aroused 
my faculties into unwonted energy. Oncie more I slipped 
round to the back of the house and up by the balcony 
into the room behind the bar. 

Drigo was talking to Putty, but in such a low key that 
I could make nothing of the sounds that reached me. I 
caught a glimpse of them through the crack of the door 
— their two villainous heads close together over the bar — 
and drew as near as I dared, yet still I could distin- 
guish no words. 

"But what are you going to do with him then?" 
Putty asked; and his voice, though low, was distinct 
enough — perhaps because I was more used to it. 

I could not gather the reply, but, raising his voice to 
give emphasis to the offer, I heard this clearly: 

"He offered you five pounds; I'll give you double, 
and you can betray us to the police if we don't pay up." 

"And a tenner won't pay me to be a haccessory to 
murder " 

Drigo silenced him with a long "pist"; and stepping 
sideways to cast a glance into the parlor, he caught sight 
of me. He gave the alarm to Putty in a hurried tone 
of terror, and the next moment a pewter pot flew at my 
head. I was quick enough to duck and avoid the mis- 
sile ; but I only escaped falling into the savage hands of 
the bloke by flinging myself over the balcony, and falling 
into the mud below. 

"Don't let me get nigh you this side of next month, 

you or I'll pull the weazand out of you," he cried, 

shaking his fist down at me as I slunk off round a 
stranded barge. 



CHAPTER II. 

A MYSTERY. 

I LODGED in Baxter's Wharf. There was a hole in the 
side of the wall, under the stairs, for ventilating the cel- 
lars, closed with an iron grating. One of the bars was 
gone, and through the narrow opening I could just man- 
age to squeeze myself — thanks to being a "kipper." 
Once inside I had the whole run of the warehouse. It 
was quite empty, but up on the top floor some old sack- 
ing had been left, and this served me for a bed. It was 
dry, and good enough for an outcast like me, who knew 
nothing of comfort and still less of luxury. I slept there 
that night, and the next morning I was lucky enough to 
get work (sail mending) at a ship chandler's in Cable 
Street, for which he gave me my dinner and tea and paid 
me seven-pence half-penny into the bargain. 

It was dark when I left there between seven and eight, 
and feeling safe with regard to Putty I hurried down to 
Ferryboat stairs as quickly as I could — running part of 
the way. I was anxious to know what was going on at 
the "Mariner's Joy." I had been thinking about it all 
day long — feeling a strange emotion within me such as I 
had never felt before, accompanied with a yearning to 
see Taras again — to get another kind look from him. I 
resolved if I could to tell him of Drigo's second visit to 
the **Joy," and all I had overheard, that he might be 
warned against the treachery which it seemed pretty clear 
his companion intended. 
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Putty was lounging against the doorpost of the front 
door of the "Joy" in Sweet Apple Lane under the flick- 
ering light of the gas lamp at the corner of Ferryboat 
Alley. He had a long clay pipe in his mouth, and I 
judged he was looking out for Taras and Drigo, who had 
not yet arrived. I waited in the shadow of an archway 
until he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and turned 
into the house, yawning and scratching the back of his 
head; then I slipped down the alley to the stairs. 

There was no light to be seen at the back of the house; 
the passage door was shut, and the rickety shutters of the 
bay window were closed also for the first time in my 
remembrance. Under the stairs I found a dry timber, 
where I could sit secure from observation, and there I 
waited for Taras. He was not likely to come for five or 
six hours, having fixed the hour for the escape of his 
friends at two; but I didn't mind that; it was a mild, 
still night. I had nothing else to do after dark but to 
think, and I might just as well sit there and dream as 
anywhere else. I heard Putty put up the shutters about 
eleven ; and when I went up^ the alley an hour later I saw 
by the glimmer of light through the dirty fanlight over 
the side door that he was still sitting up. 

A little after the clocks had struck two I caught sight 
of a boat coming across the river from the Rotherhithe 
side. As ft drew in to the steps I made out one man at 
the oars, and two men in the stem seat. Then my heart 
beat quicker, for I felt that Taras was there before I 
heard his voice. 

"We shan't want you any more to-night," he said, as 
the boat ran ashore, "but you will be at the same place 
to-morrow at the same time." 

•'I'll be there, master, no fear. Good-night, gentle- 
men." 
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"Good-night." 

The boatman pushed off, while Taras and Drigo 
groped their way up the dark and slippery steps over my 
head. I knew the other was Drigo by the sound of his 
harsh, guttural voice, cursing as he stumbled. 

As soon as I dared I slipped from my hiding place and 
ran up the stairs like a cat; when I reached the top I 
saw their figures standing out sharp and black against the 
light further up the alley — Taras, square and erect; 
Drigo, with his head buried in his shoulders. They 
stopped at the side door of the "Joy" and rapped lightly. 
The light from within fell upon Taras's fair beard as the 
door opened. A few words were interchanged in a low 
tone; the door closed, and the two men went on, turning 
the comer under the gas lamp into Sweet Apple Lane. 
I did not attempt to follow them, dreading to pass the 
door where Putty might still be standing, but stood there 
with a feeling like the craving for food in my breast until 
the impulse to overtake Taras and speak to him, even 
though Drigo were still with him, overcame my fear ; then 
I ran swiftly up the alley and along the lane, straining 
my eyes with mad desire to see him again. 

They were gone; the lane was empty. When I 
reached High Street, and stopped there, panting for 
breath, not a soul was to be seen to the right or left; not 
a sound broke the dead silence. I gave up the pursuit 
in despair, and returned slowly in dejection. The light 
was out in the "Joy" when I passed. I crept into the 
cellar, felt my way through the storerooms to my comer 
in the loft, and lay down to sleep, comforting myself 
with the reflection that I should certainly see Tar^ again 
the next night. 

When I looked out in the morning I saw Drigo and 
Putty on the balcony, giving directions to a carpenter, 
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who was patching up the window shutters. When that 
job was done, the man put some screws in the bolt of the 
passage door, Drigo and Putty looking on all the while. 
Taras was not with them, nor did I see anything of him 
all day, though I only left the spot once to buy some 
food with the money I had earned the day before, creep- 
ing under the stairs and behind the barge, and so round 
by Johnson's Yard into Sweet Apple Lane that I might 
not be seen from the **Joy." When the carpenter had 
done his work they all went in by the passage, bolting 
the door after, and I saw no more of them. 

As soon as it was dark I went to my hiding place under 
the stairs; but I was less patient than I had been the 
night before, and I could not control my agitation as the 
time drew near for Taras to come again. My teeth 
chattered, my body and limbs trembled and shook with 
feverish excitement, yet I knew not why. As the clock 
struck two the police boat passed by ; about five minutes 
later another boat came out of the murky distance, and 
drew toward the stairs. As it pulled in to the stairs I 
counted five men packed in .the stem, and I knew by the 
number that Taras had found his friends. My heart 
sank in bitter disappointment, for I had made up my 
mind to speak to him if he came alone with Drigo. 
Now there was no pretext for speaking to him; he was 
not in danger. With his three friends he was more than 
a match for Drigo and Putty, supposing they had evil 
intentions toward him. 

They landed, and having discharged the waterman, 
groped their way up the dark stairs to the landing above, 
where they stopped, talking together in a low voice, and 
in their own tongue. Eventually Drigo left them, and 
went up to the **Joy** to see that the road was clear. 
Meanwhile, made reckless by my unsatisfied yearnings, I 
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had left my place, and following them noiselessly up the 
steps, stood now almost within arm's reach of Taras. I 
distinguished the profile of his face quite clearly against 
the faint light beyond as he turned to speak a few cheer- 
ful words to one of his friends — the bold, handsome out- 
line of his aquiline nose, the curve of his mustache, and 
his short, pointed beard. Almost I fancied I could see 
in his face the expression of happiness in having rescued 
his friends. I was envious of that kindly regard bestowed 
upon another, and drawing a step nearer, by an instinc- 
tive impulse, raised my hand and laid it timidly on his 
arm. The act was not intentional; I could not help 
doing it. 

The movement was seen by his companion, who started 
with a stifled cry of alarm. Taras, seeing me, spoke a few 
low words of remonstrance to his friend that seemed to 
say, '*What are you afraid of? It's only a poor, miser- 
able waif;** then, recognizing me at a second glance, he 
exclaimed softly in English: 
Ah, it is you!** 

Yes, me — the kipper,** I tried to say, but my voice 
was thick with feverish agitation, and my words unintel- 
ligible. 

**You have come to tell us that it is all right,** he said, 
adding, after he had given this explanation to his friends, 
**it*s very good of you**; and he nodded at me again 
with that kind smile that had wrought such a mysterious 
effect upon my nature. 

Just then Drigo whistled softly from the side door of 
the **Joy,'* and Taras hurried his friends forward, leav- 
ing me there with more happiness in my heart than I had 
felt in the whole of my life. 

I waited on the landing until they had all filed into the 
"Joy**; then I slipped past the closed door and ran 
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across to the archway in Sweet Apple Lane opposite the 
bouse. I knew that there was no accommodation for the 
party in the **Joy," and that as soon as the escaped men 
had changed their clothes they would come away. As 
there was no other way but through Sweet Apple Lane 
they must pass me, and I should see Taras once more. 

I had stood there not many minutes when I heard a 
glass crash in the **Joy/' and the next moment there was 
a deep thud as if someone had thrown himself against 
the door; then there followed a stifled cry, the shuffling 
of feet, and the sound of heavy blows. These sounds 
left me in no doubt as to what was going on in the bar of 
the "Joy." In Shadwell one hears the noise of fighting 
every night. But I could hardly believe that Drigo and 
Putty were the attacking party. The latter I knew to be 
a coward and feeble as well, being sodden with drink ; 
Taras, I felt sure, could defend himself against half a 
dozen such men as he ; and timid as his friends might be, 
it was not likely that they would stand aside and make no 
effort to aid him. I had no fear for him, but rather a 
savage exultation in the belief that he would thrash his 
enemies and punish them according to their deserts. It 
occurred to me that he had discovered Drigo's treachery 
and was now giving him a lesson not to be forgotten, and 
with a burning desire to hear him howling for mercy I 
ran across the road and put my ear to the door. 

The fight was over already. I could hear no sound, 
save a faint whispering and occasionally the shuffling of 
feet, and even these indications of movement within 
ceased after a while, leading me to believe that the whole 
party had retired into the room behind the bar. I could 
not make it out. There was no swearing, no altercation, 
nothing but silence. It was the strangest way of con- 
cluding a fight or a quarrel that I had ^ver heard. 
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What did it mean? Had Taras killed Drigo by some 
terrible blow of that strong arm, and were they all 
silenced by the fear of alarming the police? That 
seemed to me to be the most plausible explanation. 

I betook myself hurriedly to the dark archway, as I 
heard a grating of the lock in the side door of the **Joy," 
and almost immediately afterward I saw the three 
escaped friends of Taras come up from Ferryboat Lane. 
I recognized all three as they passed the archway. They 
walked in haste. I thought then that they might be in 
search of a doctor, but they never returned. After a 
time I ventured down the alley; there was no light to be 
seen through the fanlight of the side door, and all was 
silent as the night. I hung about the place in vague per- 
plexity — unable to leave it — expecting every minute 
some further development of the mystery. 

At seven o'clock, when it was broad daylight, the front 
door of the ** Mariner's Joy" opened, and Putty came 
out and took down the shutters. He had not a scratch 
on his face. While he was thus engaged Drigo appeared, 
and he also showed no sign of having been in the fight. 
He spoke to Putty and then walked off along Sweet 
Apple Lane. Putty went in, and reappeared, sweeping 
away the fragments of broken glass. Then for the first 
time a terrible fear that Taras had been killed in the 
fight took hold of me and shook me like an ague. But I 
did not know what to do. I was like one paralyzed — 
incapable of action. I never thought of going to the 
police. What use if Taras was dead? Besides, from the 
earliest days in my recollection, I had regarded the police 
as my natural enemy — the enemy of all outcasts and 
homeless wretches like me. 

But, after a time, I caught sight of Drigo returning 
down Sweet Apple Lane with a loaf under his arm and 
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other provisions in his hands. Then, desperate with this 
new-bom fear, I stepped into the road from the doorway, 
where I had been crouching, and stopped him. 

"Where is he — the big man with the fair beard?" I 
asked. 

"Why," said he in his broken Engh'sh, and with a grin 
on his hateful face, but not a sign of embarrassment or 
surprise, **he went away with his friends hours ago." 

"That's a lie," said I; "only three men have come 
out of the 'Joy* in the night, and those are the three 
who went into it with you and the man with the fair 
beard." 

"I won't contradict a lady; but if he didn't go away 
with his friends he is in the house now ; and if you are 
still in doubt j'^w had better come in and see'* 

The words I have underlined he whispered with such 
a fiendish grin that there was no mistaking his meaning. 
If he had said plainly, "Come in and share the same fate 
as the man with the fair beard," the threat would not 
have been more obvious. 

"Will you come, Beauty?" he added, with a sneer. 

I made no reply, and he went on to the "Joy" with a 
derisive chuckle. 

It was not the fear of death that made a coward of me; 
my life was too wretched and hopeless to be cherished. 
It was just the dread of personal violence and physical 
suffering; that's all. But in the course of the morning I 
grew apathetic under the sense of weariness and dejec- 
tion. "If the man with the fair beard is killed," I said 
to myself, "I may as well be killed, too, and be done 
with it for good and all.'* 

And with this thought I crossed the lane and pushed 
open the swing door of the "Joy." 



CHAPTER in. 

A STRANGE VOICE. 

There was no one in the bar of the "Joy/* but I 
heard the low murmur of voices in the room beyond, so 
my courage holding out, I went behind the bar counter, 
right up to the open door, and looked in. The shutters 
were still closed, but by the light that came in through 
the bar windows I saw Drigo and Putty sitting face to 
face at the dirty table, with pipes in their mouths and a 
can of drink between them, playing cards. The air was 
thick with smoke, but it was clear enough that no one, 
dead or alive, was in the room but those two. 

Without looking at me, Putty, sorting his cards, asked 
me what I wanted, embellishing the question with a few 
foul words. His calmness astonished me. 

**I want to see the fair man," said I suddenly. 

**Then you'll have to wait till he comes back.** 

"He aint gone out and you know it. I aint took my 
eyes off the door since he came in this morning at half- 
past two.** 

**0h, very well ; if he isn*t gone out, you*d better look 
about here and find him. Two for his bloomin' nob,** 
he added, addressing Drigo as he turned up a card. 

On the ground floor there were but those two rooms 
—the bar and the parlor. To find Taras I must look in 
the rooms above. My retreat would be cut off if I went 
upstairs, and if Taras was murdered and lying there, I 
knew well enough that I should never be allowed to tell 
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the tale. But I took Putty at his word without hesitation, 
and, prepared for the worst, made my way down the side 
passage to the stairs, and after assuring myself that the 
cupboard under the stairs was empty, save for a little 
coal piled in one corner, and that the passage itself con- 
tained nothing, I went up to the story above with a fal- 
tering step, quaking with the double terror of finding 
Taras dead and of hearing the stairs behind me creak 
under the pursuing feet of his murderers. I passed from 
room to room, laying my hand against the wall for sup- 
port, my heart ceasing to beat whenever a rotten board 
creaked under my foot. 

The three rooms that composed the flat were abso- 
lutely empty ; there was nothing above but the cock-loft. 
To reach that I had to ascend a ladder and creep through 
the trap door; but I did it, though I expected never to 
come down again. 

The loft was empty and thick with the unstirred dust 
of years. I descended the ladder, and went downstairs 
too bewildered by this mystery to reason upon it. The 
two men were still playing in the den behind the bar ; 
they had not troubled themselves to follow me. 

"Well, ha* you found him?" Putty called out, hear- 
ing my step. 

"He aint there," I answered stupidly. 

''P'raps he's made o' glass, as you didn't see him 
along of his friends and can't see him nowheres about 
the house?" 

"I wouldn't give him up," sneered Drigo. "Come 
and sit down with us till he comes back." 

"Oh, if you're a-going to stay, you ken give the bar a 

bit of a clean up; there's all them pots " Putty broke 

off short as if he had received some silent admonition 
from Drigo. 
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I went behind the counter and began to put it in 
order, mechanically, for my thoughts were now occupied 
in solving the mystery of this disappearance. I asked 
myself if at any time during my watch I had given away 
to fatigue and dozed. No, I had sat down only for a 
few minutes, and certainly I had not lost consciousness 
then. I felt that it was an impossibility for Taras to 
have passed me without my perceiving him. Had they 
thrown his body in the river? No! In the silence of 
the night I should have heard the door in Ferryboat 
Alley open a second time, as I had heard it the first; nor 
could a heavy body have been carried down the alley 
without the scuffling of feet being audible. Besides, the 
risk was one which Putty, I knew, had not the courage to 
run. And their composure now was not consistent with 
their having done a dangerous deed; though Drigo might 
very well have counseled Putty to assume indifference in 
order to avert suspicion which might have led me to 
communicate with the police. 

The most reasonable conjecture I could form was that 
Taras had actually left the "Joy" with his friends, and 
had turned down to the water instead of accompanying 
them into Sweet Apple Lane. He might have ordered 
the waterman to return, and so got away. If this were 
really the case, he might return as Drigo had intended — 
not that his word was to be taken in earnest; his whole 
tone was ironical and indicative of double meaning. 
But the hope that Taras still lived and mig^t return put 
new life into me, and I went about my work behind the 
bar with such alacrity that I think the men inside con- 
ceived I was trying to make amends for my misbehavior. 
At any rate, after a long silence, in which they cast fur- 
tive glances at me every now and then, their suspicion 
relaxed, and they entered heartily into a dispute over 
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some trick which one had played with the cards while 
the other was not watching, and this led to their devoting 
more attention to their game. 

I had a row of washed glasses on the bar, and was 
standing in front of the parlor door wiping them, when 
my sense of hearing gradually took recognition of a 
sound which did not come from the men at my back. 
The silence of my occupation allowed me to listen and 
yet continue working. The sound was very faint; its 
regularity attracted my attention. One does not notice 
the single chirp of a sparrow, but if the chirping is con- 
tinued persistently, for any length of time, it never fails 
to excite attention. It was just the same with this sound 
which, I noticed after a while, occurred in this way, with 
regular intervals between: 

"Tap, tap, tap — tap, tap — tap, tap — tap, tap — tap, 
tap — tap," and so on over and over again. 

I looked round the bar for an explanation. I saw no 
vibrating bottle on the shelves such as the sound seemed 
to indicate ; there was no wind to shake the yellow cur- 
tain against the front window. It seemed to come from 
the old disused beer engine before me; and I touched 
one of the handles to see if it was loose. The rattle it 
made under my hand was answered almost immediately 
by a similar rattle, and then the engine itself seemed to 
be whispering with a human voice. 

The glass nearly slipped from my hand; but I recov- 
ered my presence of mind in an instant, and went on 
polishing the glasses, till a new dispute arose within over 
a false cut. Then I touched the handle again, and again 
the rattle was echoed by another; and, as I strained my 
ears, I heard the whispering sound once more. The 
engine was articulating words, but so faintly that I 
caught but the last three, and they were: 
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•• for God's sake!'' 

My hair seemed to crisp up on my head as I listened. 
The voice was awful to my ignorant, superstitious mind. 
I thought the dead was speaking to me. Then on a 
sudden my reason suggested a natural explanation of the 
mystery — the voice came through the pipes from the 
cellar. 

I had not before thought of the cellar, for the simple 
reason that I had forgotten its existence. Five years 
before it had been closed, for a motive which I shall 
presently explain, and since that time no one had entered 
it. The beer was no longer drawn from the cellar, but 
from the casks set up behind the bar; and the trap 
between the entrance and the bar, through which the 
casks used to be let down into the cellar, had been 
screwed down, and formed part of the floor over which 
we walked daily. 

Now I recollected that the carpenter had been in the 
**Joy" the day before, and had, doubtless, withdrawn 
the screws and made the flap practicable for descent. 
Even now, as I glanced at the floor, I failed to see any 
difference in its appearance or any sign of the trap hav- 
ing been moved. The sand with which the floor was 
strewn had been carefully rubbed into the cracks so as to 
completely conceal the opening. But Taras was down 
there, I felt sure of that, and, as if to confirm it, the 
tapping recommenced. 

**Tap, tap, tap — tap, tap — tap — tap, tap, tap — tap, 
tap — tap." 

But now the sounds seemed to my excited imagination 
terribly loud, causing every muscle in my body to con- 
tract with the dread of their being heard by Putty or the 
quicker-witted Drigo. What signal could I make to let 
Taras know that I had heard him, and that he was to 
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cease tapping the pipe? It occurred to me that if I 
could hear his voice through the pipe he could hear mine; 
but I dared not approach my lips to the engine, and still 
less answer the whisper, for the machine was in full view 
of the men in the parlor. The tapping continued — still 
more audibly it seemed to me. I must stop it, even if I 
killed every hope I had raised, by replying to his signal 
with the handle. Going close to the engine, and laying 
my hand on the handle to pull it down and open the 
valves, if it would, I said in a loud voice : 

"I'm done, now, bloke, and I'm agoin*. Will you 
give me something for a bit of grub? I aint eat nothin' 
to-day." 

He had some coppers on the table that were won from 
Dcigo, and he threw a few on the floor, with some brutal 
words. I picked them up without a reply; but, as I 
turned to go, I had the gumption to say in a moody tone: 

**I shall kem in after dinner and see if he's back — 
that fellow with the beard. He's took my fancy awful." 

I went out with the fierce determination to keep the 
spirit of that promise. I would see Taras, but by means 
they little dreamt of, for all their villainous craft. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ESCAPE. 

I KNEW more about the "Mariner's Joy** than was 
known to Putty. Years before he took the house I 
earned my living there, doing a drudge*s work and run- 
ning on errands when I was a mere child. Fly Jigger 
had it then; that was before improvements ruined the 
neighborhood. The houses in Sweet Apple Lane, now 
mostly untenanted, were crowded with tenants, and the 
•*Joy** was a favorite **house of call** for all sorts of 
bad characters who lived there, and for the men em- 
ployed in Baxter*s Wharf, which was then one of the 
busiest stores for dry-salting on this side of the river. 
Fly Jigger did well by legitimate trade, but he made still 
more money by dishonest means, and principally by 
plundering Baxter's Wharf. For this purpose he and his 
crew had made a passage under the foreshore, opening 
at one end into the cellar of the "Joy** and at the other 
end into the cellar of the wharf. This passage was 
called the tub run, because, to prevent the sides falling 
in, it was lined with casks with their heads removed and 
set end to end. As soon as the house was closed at 
night. Fly Jigger and his mates would set to work, going 
through the tub run into Baxter*s Wharf and returning 
with goods from the storerooms. I have seen them bring 
out as many as fifty hams in a night. The secret was 
never found out ; but when the trade went from Baxter*s 
and the wharf was cleared out and closed, the run was 
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no longer of any service. The wharf watchman, who had 
been a party to these robberies, took care to close and 
conceal the cellar opening, and Fly Jigger masked the 
opening on his side with a flagstone and a barrow load of 
rubbish, which, trodden down, presented no difference 
from the rest of the un paved floor. Previous to that, to 
keep the brewers out of the cellar, he had removed the 
beer barrels, which thenceforth he kept set up behind the 
bar, saying that it was more fair and square like for the 
customers to see their beer drawn from the wood than 
through the engine from the deuce knows where. The 
closing of Baxter's Wharf was a sad blow to him; but a 
worse came soon after, for, being of a too active disposi- 
tion, he took to smuggling tobacco and rum from incom- 
ing ships, and being discovered by the Excise was sent 
to prison, and the **Joy" lost its license. The brewers 
obtained a fresh license to sell beer, and put Putty in to 
manage the house. When he came the spring tides had 
flooded the cellar, and seeing that it was of no use, he 
had the trap screwed down to save the expense of put- 
ting new hinges on it. Since then, as I have said, no 
one had ever gone down into the cellar. 

With these recollections crowding my mind, and the 
means they suggested of delivering Taras filling my heart 
with a wild delight, I hurried down Ferryboat Alley, 
and, after looking about carefully to make sure that no 
one was observing me, I wedged myself through the ven- 
tilating hole and dropped into the wharf cellar. I knew 
exactly where the opening existed, having taken part 
myself in some of the old marauding expeditions; and, 
dropping down upon my hands and knees, I brushed the 
dirt away from the stone that covered the hole. There 
was not enough light to see it, but I could trace the out- 
line plainly enough with my fingers. 
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But how was I to raise the heavy flag? There was no 
ring or anything to catch hold of, and I knew that if I 
worked away the rubbish sufficiently to get my hands 
underneath I should still be unable to lift it. I must 
have something to pry it up with. A bar of iron would 
do. It struck me that I might find what I needed among 
the old iron in Johnson's Yard. If I had thought of 
that beforehand I might have brought it in with me; but 
I was too impatient of delay, too eager to begin, to waste 
time in regrets. 

Clambering up to the ventilator, I looked out. Some 
boys were playing on the shore. I dared not show my- 
self while they were there. It seemed to me that they 
would never weary of throwing stones into the water ; 
but at length they gave it up and went away. Then I 
slipped out, and, pretending to be looking for odds and 
ends on the shore, made my way up t j Johnson's Yard, 
and got in through a gap in the paling. It didn't take 
long to find what I wanted; a broken stoking iron looked 
to me just the thing. Asking myself if there was any- 
thing else I should need, it occurred to me that a candle 
would be necessary, the cellar of the **Joy" being even 
darker than the wharf cellar. The gates of the yard 
opened into Sweet Apple Lane, and, as they closed im- 
perfectly, I was just able to squeeze through — thanks to 
being a "kipper." 

When I had bought a halfpenny candle and a box of 
matches out of the money given me by Putty, the trem- 
bling of my knees and a feeling of faintness reminded me 
that I had eaten nothing all day, so I bought a small loaf 
and some cold fish, and treated myself to a cup of coffee 
with my last halfpenny. The hot coffee set me up won- 
derfully, and with revived energy I returned to the yard, 
and, hiding the bar under my dress, sneaked back to th^ 
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Stairs; then, after another cautious look around, finding 
the coast clear, I slipped the stoking iron through the 
ventilator and followed it almost as swiftly. 

It was a harder job than I expected to move the flag- 
stone and get it out of the way. But I stuck to it with 
the perspiration running down my face, until the sensa- 
tions of sickness seizing me again, I had to give over for 
a time till I had eaten my loaf and regained strength. 
At length, having worked the stone aside, about a foot 
out of its place, I knelt down to feel if the opening was 
large enough for me to pass through (for I had not lit the 
candle to do this work), and then, to my dismay, I dis- 
covered that the too-careful watchman had filled the hole 
up with rubbish. Sinking down on the ground, I could 
have cried with the mingled feelings of rage and disap- 
pointment, but, thinking of Taras, desperation overcame 
these sentiments, and, springing up on my knees, I tore 
at the rubbish with my hands vehemently, like a dog in a 
warren, determined to reach Taras though I had to dig 
my way to him through the solid earth. 

Happily, the rubbish was loose and yielded readily to 
my hands, and still more happily there were not above 
four or five feet of it, or I might never have got down to 
the tub-run with all my determination. An empty box 
thrown down had got jammed in the hole about a third 
of the way down, and below that the space was empty. 
Nevertheless, it took me many hours to get the rubbish 
out, having nothing to dig with but my hands, and noth- 
ing but my apron to carry it up in when I got down a 
certain distance ; and then the box, which at first sight 
seemed to have been set there by the hand of Provi- 
dence, appeared after a while to have been wedged in by 
my worst enemy, for it defied all my efforts to loosen it, 
until my patience and strength were well-nigh exhausted. 
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and then I had to get it to the top and drag it out, which 
was even more difficult. Ten o*clock struck before this 
task was accomplished. 

I had been compelled to light the candle to get the box 
out ; and there was now not more than an inch left. 

I blew out the light and put the end in my pocket. I 
could feel my way along the tub-run, and the light would 
be needful when I got into the cellar of the "Joy.** 
There were iron staples in the side of the shaft, placed 
at intervals, to serve as steps. The descent was easy 
enough, but at the bottom a fresh obstacle presented 
itself. I was standing in water! If the tide was up it 
would be impossible to get through the run, that part of 
the shore being completely under water at the flood. 
Dropping on my knees, I crawled forward, entering the 
first cask. The thick ooze was high over my wrists, but 
still, if they were all fairly on the same level, the passage 
was yet sufficiently open. The ooze might simply be the 
earth that had silted through in the course of years left 
in its present condition by a receding tide. But what if 
it was wet with the rising tide? This question made me 
pause, despite my impatient desire to go on. If the tide 
rose before I could get Taras out of the cellar all escape 
would be impossible, and, hemmed in, we should both 
be at the mercy of Drigo and Putty. On the other hand, 
if I waited until the tide had risen and fallen again it 
might be too late to save Taras. 

I backed out of the run, clambered up into the cellar, 
and, raising myself into the casement of the ventilator, 
looked out. The water was certainly high, but whether 
it was rising or falling I could not tell. As I looked out 
a clock chimed the half-hour past ten. At eleven the 
"Joy '* would be closed; then anything might happen to 
Taras. One thing was tolerably evident — the two men 
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would go down into the cellar, if only to see if Taras 
was still alive. But they might have, and probably had» 
made arrangements with the other man to take him away 
from the "Joy," in which case, if I waited till the tide 
had risen and fallen, I should find the cellar empty when 
I reached it. 

This reflection, and a belief that the tide was yet some 
distance below high-water mark, decided me to make the 
attempt at once, and run the risk of being imprisoned by 
the tide. "At any rate," I said to myself, **I shall be a 
prisoner with him.** 

Without another moment's hesitation, I dropped down 
into the run, put my matches and candle end in a part of 
my dress where they were least likely to get wetted, and 
then crawled along the run through the slush, which, to 
my satisfaction, I found came nowhere above my elbows. 
When I reached the further end I rose to my feet, and, 
finding the irons in the wall, mounted up by them, until 
my head struck the flagstone above ; and here, knowing 
that I should need all my strength, I paused for a minute 
to get breath; then, bending my head, I rose another 
step, and, setting my shoulders against the flag, strained 
every muscle to straighten my body and push up the 
stone. 

For some time it resisted all my efforts, but at length, 
the matted earth above giving way, it yielded slowly, and 
I pushed it up sufficiently far to get my head and shoul- 
ders through the opening; but, being now stretched to 
my full length, and finding no iron to set my foot on and 
get fresh purchase, I could go no farther, and stopped 
there, unable to get either up or down, the heavy flag- 
stone pressing cruelly upon my shoulders, scarcely able 
to breathe, and feeling as if my poor chest bones would 
be crushed in. 
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I dared not cry for help, lest my voice should be heard 
by the men above; and I could only hang there gasping 
for breath and despairing of release. Indeed, I think I 
must soon have fainted under the dreadful pressure, but 
that Taras, having listened to these inexplicable sounds 
in the ground in passive perplexity for some time, hear- 
ing the faint moan that escaped me when I felt that it 
was all over with me, groped forward, and, finding the 
opening, set his foot under the stone and thrust it right 
back with one strong effort. 

My sense of relief was indescribable. In a moment I 
had scrambled on to the floor of the cellar. I struck a 
match, and, raising it, my eager eyes fell upon the great 
figure and noble face of Taras. He did not recognize 
me at first, and the look of astonishment in his counte- 
nance was curious to see. And no wonder. From head 
to foot I was drabbled and daubed with black ooze and 
dirt; I could have looked like nothing human rising out 
of the earth and thus disfigured. But he knew me by the 
time I had lit the candle. He murmured some unintel- 
ligible words of gratitude, and his eyes were suffused with 
the tears that sprang from his sensitive heart. 

"No time for jawin* about that,*' said I, interrupting 
him. ''We've got to get out of this afore Putty comes 
down and the tide comes up." 

He turned round and showed me that his hands were 
tied behind him. The hemp was black with the dried 
blood from his wrists. The sight of it filled me with 
rage against the villains who had used him so barbarously. 

"There's a knife in my waistcoat pocket," he said. 

I found it, and cut the knotted rope; but it was some 
time before he could use his numbed hands. At length 
life returned to them. And all the time we stood there 
I knew that the water might be rising in the run to pre- 
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vent our escape ; yet I was unconscious of alarm or fear, 
or even of imparience. I was with him. 

"I am ready now; are we to go down there?" he 
asked. 

I nodded assent, and led the way by dropping to the 
bottom of the shaft. I stood aside and he dropped down 
also. Then I dived into the run, holding the light up to 
the top that he might see. The ooze was no higher, and 
we got through just as the candle end gave out; but he 
had to squeeze to get his broad shoulders through the 
ends of the casks. I sprang up the hole by the irons, 
and at the top struck matches while he mounted. 

We were safe; but, to guard against pursuit, I dropped 
the box down and Taras replaced the stone, moving it as 
if it were no more than a piece of board. Then I led 
him by the arm to the casement, and, striking another 
match, showed him the hole by which we were to get 
out, telling him he must pull out the remaining bars. 

"Dear little friend," said he, passing his hand round 
the casement with a laugh. "I doubt if I could get my 
big head through there. ' ' 

This was true, and the unforeseen difficulty dismayed 
me for a time. All the doors opening on to Sweet Apple 
Lane and the river were padlocked on the outside. We 
were prisoners. Suddenly the means of escape came 
into my mind, and, again taking his arm, I led him up 
through the empty storerooms into the one at the very 
top, where I lodged. The door there was only bolted on 
the inside. I opened it, still holding his arm, for if in 
the dark he had taken a step forward it would have been 
his last. 

"What is in there?" he asked, looking into, the obscur- 
ity as I pushed the door back. 
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'Nothing is out there 'cept the open air and the river 
down below." 

"Do you expect me to dive from here?" he asked in a 
tone of amusement. 

**No. Do you think I want you to kill yourself? I 
aint a fool. Wait a bit," said I, striking my last match. 
I held it up when it flamed, and showed him the crane 
fitted in the doorway, the windlass inside and the chain 
hooked against the wall, telling him how I had seen great 
bales raised from below by this apparatus. 

"If you can hold on to the chain I'll lower you down," 
said I. "You can put your feet on them hook things." 

"But how will you get out?" he asked. 

"By the hole in the cellar. It aint too narrer for me." 

He agreed to this, saying he would wait for me below; 
and then, as noiselessly as we could, we pushed out the 
crane, got the chain down, and made arrangements for 
the descent, his eyes becoming used to the darkness, 
which at first was impenetrable to them. I could see still 
more clearly, being used to the place and its darkness, 
and his silhouette stood out distinctly against the gray 
sky as I held tight on to the winch ; I could see him quite 
plainly when he said, "Now, little friend," and swung 
himself out from the loft door on the chain. 

I was more careful than if my own life had depended 
on the descent, and I turned the handle steadily and yet 
as quickly as I dared. I felt at ease until his head and 
shoulders disappeared, but then a horrible dread that he 
might slip from the chain possessed me as I thought of 
him swinging out of sight a hundred feet and more above 
the stone quay below; and fervent gratitude filled my 
heart when there ceased '^o be any pressure on the handle 
and a low whistle from below reached my ears. 
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And now, not waiting to wind up the chain or even to 
close the loft door, I sped down to the cellar that I 
might rejoin him. 

At the foot of the cellar steps my foot struck against 
something, which, by the sound it made, I knew to be 
the box I had thrown down the shaft before we went up 
to the loft. 






CHAPTER V. 

A BITTER REVENGE. 

At the sound I instinctively crouched down as one 
does in expectation of a blow, and stretching out my 
hands I felt the rough splintered edge of the box. The 
significance of its being there was plain enough; the 
escape of Taras had been discovered* the men had fol- 
owed us through the run, and, upheaving the box and 
stone, had come up into the wharf cellar. Nor was I 
left a moment in doubt, for as I dropped on my knees 
Putty cried out: 

"Look out, mate! We've got him. The beggar's 
just tumbled over that bloomin' box." 

Then the guttural voice of Drigo from the further end 
replied in broken English : 

"Knife him! Dead or alive, V\\ give a hundred 
pounds for him." 

I strained my eyes in vain to penetrate the darkness. 
I could see nothing. Not a ray of light entered the cel- 
lar by the hole under the stairs. To cross the cellar and 
escape by the casement was out of the question ; I dared 
not attempt it. I could not clamber into the opening 
without some noise which would betray my whereabouts 
to the villains, and before I could squeeze through the 
knife would be driven into me. I was not in a condition 
to reason that I might escape death by declaring at once 
that I was not Taras. I expected to be murdered for 
helping him to escape. 

S3 
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I dared not move, for I could not tell whether my 
enemies were before or behind me — to the left or to the 
right ; but I held myself in readiness to spring away at 
the first touchy at a breath , which might warn me of their 
approach. Those moments of silence as the men waited 
for some fresh sound to guide them were terrible. Could 
that foreigner see in the dark better than I? Was he 
stealthily drawing upon me to wreak his vengeance? 
Anything was possible to a foreigner I fancied at that 
time. Not the death that followed, but the actual hor- 
ror of having a knife thrust into my body, froze my 
blood. 

Suddenly a flickering, luminous streak appeared in the 
black distance as Putty tried to strike a match. It was 
wet ; he tried another, producing a second blue streak. 

"We must get a light somehow, or we shall get a-stick- 
in' one another," he muttered. "Aint you got 'ere a 
dry match, mate? Mine's all wet." 

To my increasing terror, Drigo made no reply, sup- 
porting my belief that he saw me and was preparing to 
cut me down ; but after a few moments of terrible sus- 
pense another streak appeared in the darkness at some 
distance from the others. Drigo had found a match and 
was trying it. He was more successful. A green spark 
fell and the sulphur began to bubble up into violent 
flame. It already threw a livid light on his hideous face 
and a gleam on the knife in his hand; in another moment 
I should be seen. 

How could I escape? T^^ casement was beyond 
them. 

The steps were behind me, but I dared not turn my back 
on that knife. The box in front of me suggested a better 
means, and as Drigo raised the burning match, making the 
way clear, I shot across the intervening space, and dropped 
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down the shaft into the run. The light was so dim and 
my movement so rapid that I was not recognized by the 
men; they saw only a figure dash past and drop down 
the hole; and under the impression that it was Taras, as 
I knew by their cries, they gave chase in an instant, one 
— Drigo, I believe — dropping down before I had passed 
through the second tub. But I was out of arms' reach 
and made good use of my start. 

The water had risen considerably. It was up to my 
throat in one part. My sodden petticoat clung to my 
legs and weighed me down as I rose to my feet; never- 
theless I scrambled up into the cellar of the "Joy" while 
the men below were groping for the foot irons, swearing 
furiously. A lamp stood on the ground where they had 
left it beside the flagstone which Taras had thrust aside 
with his foot. One edge of the stone lay square with the 
side of the hole. Seized by a savage impulse I caught 
hold of the stone by the further edge and raised it into 
a perpendicular position; then, as Drigo's head ap- 
peared, with vindictive deviltry in his upraised face, I 
pushed and let it fall. It struck his head and he fell 
with a howl on his comrade below. 

It was easy enough to escape now. A glimmering 
light in the bar showed me that the flip was open; 
against the wall rested the steps by which they had de- 
scended. But the blow I had dealt Drigo fllled me with 
a flendish joy and whetted my thirst for vengeance. All 
the evil passions of my nature were animated with a 
craving for retaliation as I thought of the evil those men 
would* have done to Taras and me. The only wish of 
my heart was to inflict some terrible punishment upon 
them. I dragged up the stone and poised it, in the hope 
that Putty might come up and that I might serve him as 
I had served Drigo. But he was wise enough to profit 
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by the experience of the other, and preferred to stay 
below and vent his fury in curses. 

While I was waiting the stone slipped, and in moving 
to keep it in position my foot struck the lamp and over- 
turned it. It was a large benzine lamp, and as the oil 
ran out it took fire, sending up licking tongues of flame. 
The pool spread and the blazing liquid running over the 
edge of the shaft ran down in a fiery stream and dropped 
in gouts of flame. The men below shrieked aloud in 
terror. 

"Get out of my way," shouted Putty; "we shall be 
burnt alive if we stay here. We must get back through 
the hole." 

I heard them cursing each other as they struggled 
together, each trj'ing to get first into the run. Then 
when the struggle ceased Drigo, gasping for breath, cried: 

"We can't go back; the water's up to the top." 

The pool of fire kept spreading. I could hold the 
stone no longer. It fell with a thud, cutting off the 
sound of mingled execrations from below. I ran up the 
steps into the bar, and, having drawn them up after me 
so that if the men got out of the shaft they could not 
escape from the cellar, I let down the flap. The place 
was thick with suffocating smoke. Scarcely able to 
breathe I groped my way down the passage, drew the 
bolts of the door, and got out on to the l>alcony. 

Taras was waiting for me at the end of the stairs; his 
figure was just discernible by the faint light that came 
from the gas up Ferryboat Alley. In a couple of min- 
utes I was by his side, panting for breath. 

"I've kep' you a-waitin*," I gasped. 

"Not long," said he. 

Indeed all that I have narrated in this chapter may 
have taken place in less than twenty minutes. 
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Have you been running?" 

"Yes, one way and another, I've had a pretty good 
run for it.** 

"What's the matter, little friend? Your teeth are 
chattering. Why, your shoulders are wet." 

"Never mind; you're all right. There aint no danger 
now. I've done for 'em." 

"Done for them," he replied in a low tone of per- 
plexity. "Whom?" 

"Why, the foreigner and Putty. I've done for 'em 
both," said I, expecting him to share my feeling of ex- 
ultation. 

"What do you mean?" he asked in a tone of sharp 
severity. 

He had never before spoken to me like that. His 
harshness frightened me and changed my feeling of tri- 
umph to one of mortification. If I had done wrong it 
was for his sake, not my own. I hung my head and 
made no reply. 

"What do you mean?" he repeated with increased 
sternness, turning me almost roughly by the shoulder 
that the light might fall on my face. "Speak!" 

"What do you think I mean?" I asked morosely; 
"we've bested 'em, aint we? I've got you right away 
from 'em, aint I? Isn't it me what's done 'em for you?" 

He drew a deep breath of relief, and then in a tone of 
wonderful tenderness said: 

"Forgive me, little friend; I thought you meant some- 
thing very different from that. I do not understand 
English well. But how did you get so wet?" 

"I couldn't drop out of the hole into the water down 
there without getting wet, could I?" said I, still with an 
air of resentment, though I had forgiven him in my heart 
the moment he spoke again with kindness. 
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"Come, you need dry clothes — rest; I will take you to 
your friends." 

"I aint got no friends. You leave me here. I'm all 
right. Go quick past the house. " 

"Not without you. If you have no friends I will take 
you to mine." 

I stopped — he had drawn me onward as he spoke — and 
shook my head. The rank smell of burning seemed to 
fill the air. He might see the flames bursting up in the 
bar of the "Joy" and learn what I had done. I would 
rather separate now than risk meeting his angry reproach. 

"Don't be afraid," said he, mistaking the cause of my 
reluctance to pass the "Joy"; "no one shall hurt you 
nor me either now my hands are free; come." 

His strong hand was on my arm. I could not resist 
his command. But as if I were in terror of Putty I 
ran that we might pass the "Joy" quickly, giving him no 
time to find out that I had set the place on fire over the 
heads of his enemies. 

"Stay," said he, checking me when we were some dis- 
tance down Sweet Apple Lane, "you have run far 
enough. There is no danger now, and we have still a 
good way to walk. There are no cabs in this part of 
London." 

We walked on toward the Minories. The streets were 
quite empty. We passed only one policeman and he 
said nothing, seeing Taras with me. He eyed us curi- 
ously though, thinking, perhaps, that Taras had saved 
me from drowning, his clothes also being wet and caked 
with black mud. We walked in silence for some time, 
but Taras spoke at length in a low, soft voice : 

"I owe my life to you, little friend; more than my 
life," he added; "my liberty." 

"How did you let 'em cbme over you?" I asked. 
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"I was deceived. I thought the dark man was a 
friend; he was an enemy — an agent of police. 

"And the three others — was they slops too?* 

"Slops— what is that?*' 

"Policemans.** 

"Yes; they were police." 

"Was they going to kill you?*' 

"No, worse than that. They were going to take me 
back to my country." 

**You aint done anything wrong, are you?** 

"Not wrong as we understand the word — you and I.** 

"I thought it was only parties like me as was hunted 
about for being 'spicious carricters. * * 

"No class is free from suspicion in my country; it is 
not like yours. " 

**It must be pretty bad if it*s wus." 

"It « pretty bad." 

"What are you goin* to do to the dark man with the 
round shoulders?*' 

"Keep him at arm's length." 

"But s*posin*,** I persisted tentatively — **s*posin* 
you'd got him in a corner or in a 'ole, wouldn't you drop 
something on him and smash him?" 

"That would be murder." 

"Garn aw'y! It aint murder; it's justice. You only 
does for him jest what he'd do for you if he got a chance. ' ' 

"That is the law of brutes, not of men. It would be 
murder, and we should pray for strength to resist the lust 
of vengeance that leads to it. For think, little friend, of 
the misery that follows — the degradation and shame of 
being shunned by innocent women and good men — the 
feeling that one is not fit to kiss a child." He said 
more, but I could not follow him for thinking of the men 
I had left to die in the "Mariner's Joy," whom I had 
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murdered for this — to be shunned forever by Taras. A 
sickness overcame me; I must have stumbled or reeled, 
for Taras stopped suddenly and held me up. 

'You are faint. Let us sit down on this step, * * he said. 
No. We will go on. I shan't be silly again." 

He drew my arm through his and bade me lean on 
him, telling me we had now but a little way to go. 
Leaning on his arm I wished that we might go on forever 
and ever and never reach our journey's end. "Talk to 
me," I said. 

He proposed to open a brighter subject ; but I would 
not hear of that, and bade him tell me more about the 
dark man and the police. 

"He is nothing but an instrument," said Taras. "I 
bear him no ill-will. He does what he is paid to do, like 
a soldier who lowers his rifle and kills another soldier at 
the command of his officer. It isn't the unreasoning 
man who executes an unjust law, but the thinking man 
who makes the law, who should die." And then he went 
on to speak of many things beyond the reach of my 
reason, but that made no difference to me. I heard his 
voice like a flowing strain of music that softened my heart 
and lighted up my soul with an exquisite emotion such as 
I had never before felt. And I knew not why. It seems 
strange, anomalous, unaccountable to me, as I look back 
now, that these feelings should suddenly spring up in my 
being which had hitherto been dull to all the influences 
of nature. But surely it was not more exceptional than 
the revelation of a new world to the blind whose eyes 
after years of darkness are opened. 

We stopped before a small house in a by-street of the 
Minories, and Taras rang a bell. The door was opened 
instantly by a fair-haired young woman and her husband. 
They were friends who expected the arrival of Taras 
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with the three men whom he had been led to believe were 
friends. They looked at me in mute astonishment when 
we entered the shop — a tobacconist's — as Taras in his 
own tongue briefly explained what had occurred. But 
when he had spoken, the man took my hands in his and 
pressing them told me in his broken English that I should 
never want a friend while he and his wife lived. She 
could speak no English except "yes" and **no,** but she 
understood what her husband said, I think, for she 
nodded a smiling agreement with his promise and kissed 
me heartily upon both cheeks, despite the dirt upon them. 

Then she led me quickly to a room upstairs, where a 
bright fire was burning, and chatting merrily all the while, 
sometimes to me, sometimes to her husband who fol- 
lowed, bringing a big bath and a can of hot water; she 
laid out a complete change of clothes for me, and when 
they had made me understand that supper was waiting 
for me below they left me with more cheerful smiles and 
expressions of kindness. 

To all their amiable overtures I made no response — 
not once opening my lips to thank them. Their sym- 
pathy and solicitude bewildered me, being as strange and 
incomprehensible to me as the language they spoke. I 
had never had to thank anybody in all my life for any- 
thing; and the sentiment of gratitude was as unknown to 
me as the experience of gentle treatment. Indeed, I 
seemed to have stepped suddenly into another world 
where all was unreal and dreamlike. 

As dreamlike was the physical sensation produced by 
the warmth of the bath and the comfort of clean, dry 
clothing. A delicious languor steeped my senses in for- 
getfulness of misery, and yielding to the impulse of the 
moment I threw myself upon the soft bed and the next 
minute lost consciousness of everything. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAST RESOURCE. 

I AWOKE with a feeling of overpowering heat and suf- 
focation. The bedclothes had been drawn over my 
shoulders, and my head sinking from the pillow had 
buried my face beneath them. But before this unusual 
condition was discovered, another explanation presented 
itself to my half-awakened imagination; I was at the 
bottom of a burning pit. Drigo and Putty were there, 
struggling with each other, and trampling me beneath 
them in their frantic efforts to escape, and Taras was 
looking down at me with that stem severity which I had 
seen but once in his face. He would not stretch out his 
hand to save me, but with the same unbending expres- 
sion turned his head and slowly walked away. 

I started up, looking about me wildly. The fire had 
burnt down; only a few embers glowed in the grate. 
The lamp was turned down, its light fell upon some food 
spread upon the table. 

Then I realized my position. **'' 

My face and hands were wet and clammy with heat 
and terror; that terrible, warning dream haunted me. 
What should I do? The thought of lying down again to 
sleep was repugnant to me, with the dread of dreaming 
again. It must be nearly morning, for the fire to have 
burnt so low. In a little while that fair-haired woman 
and her husband would come with friendly greetings. 
He would press my hands, and she kiss my cheeks again. 

43 
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I was not unconscious of the kindness and generosity 
that animated them, and yet the prospect of meeting 
them was — I knew not why — as repugnant to me as the 
idea of sleeping again in their bed. 

Walking across the room my eye fell upon some chil- 
dren's toys and a doll upon a shelf ; they perplexed me 
with a new and unaccountable fear. Turning to the 
mantelpiece I saw a photograph in a frame hanging on 
the wall. It was a child, the owner of the doll and 
playthings on the shelf; perhaps the fair-haired woman's 
child. At that supposition the cause of my repugnant 
fear was revealed to me, and remembering the words of 
Taras, I said to myself, **This is the honest woman and 
the good man who would shrink from me ; this is the 
child, whose lips I may not kiss." 

What then? I asked. Let them shun me. Who wants 
their kindness or friendships? Not I. The world is 
good enough without them, while Taras smiles. But how 
long will he smile? By this time the firemen have found 
the charred bodies, and everyone is talking of the trag- 
edy at the "Mariner's Joy." Soon enough, in a few 
hours, the news will reach Taras, and he will know what 
I have done — know that I am a murderer ; then he too, 
like the Taras in my prophetic vision, will turn his back 
on me without one gleam of pity, and go away. Should 
I stay and suffer that? My spirit rose in wild protest. 
That dream should not be realized; that pitiless look 
should not forever haunt my life. 

With these thoughts running through my fevered im- 
agination, I hunted about the]room for the sodden rags I 
had taken off. They were gone; the woman had 
removed them with the determination that I should not 
wear them again. Well, I would take those she had 
given me to wear. It mattered little whether they were 
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a gift or not. It would not add greatly to their loathing 
to know that the murderess was a thief as well. I put 
on the shoes she had left, and took a woolen shawl as 
well to wrap about my head; then opening the door 
cautiously, that no noise might awaken the sleeping 
household, I found my way downstairs by the glimmer 
of light that came from below. 

The shop was before me, but on the right of the stairs 
was a half-open door. The light was in that room, and 
glancing in I saw Taras stretched on a couch asleep. I 
could go no further ; the thought that I should look upon 
his face no more seemed to take away all power from my 
mind and body, and I stood there dazed with that sense 
of utter bereavement, until imipelled by a wild desire I 
passed into the room and drew quite close to him. 

I sank upon my knees and put my face so close to his 
that I felt his breath upon my cheek ; but I could not 
see him for the tears that blinded me. My fingers hung 
quivering over him, for I yearned to touch him, yet 
dared not. My tears ran down my cheeks and fell upon 
the floor; then I could see him. The same sweet kind- 
ness was on his face that had woke my soul from its 
lethargy. 

**That is what I will remember all my life," I said to 
myself as I rose. His watch lay on the table, and beside 
it a ring I had noticed on his finger when I was cutting 
the cord that bound his hands. I took it, feeling that he 
would not begrudge me this for a keepsake. 

There was fog in the street; but the coppery back- 
ground to the line of house-tops, and the quick, heavy 
tread of men going to work, showed that it was morning. 
I had no knowledge of the neighborhood; but that did 
not trouble me. My only object was to get away from 
Taras and hide myself where h^ could nev^r come to kill 
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ray happy memories with a reproachful look. After a 
while I knew by the long lines of carts and barrows, the 
voices of porters and costers, and the smell of fish that I 
must be near Billingsgate Market, and soon after I saw 
the Monument looming in the yellow fog. I crossed the 
bridge and went down the steps into Tooley Street, not 
with any definite object, but because the thick darkness 
down there seemed to offer oblivion. Finding myself 
alone at the foot of the steps, I tore off a piece of trim- 
ming from my dress, and passing it through Taras's ring, 
I tied it round my neck, hiding the ring in my bosom. 

I have but the faintest recollection of what happened 
during the day, my mind being too seared by previous 
events to be sensitive to slight impressions. I remember 
feeling wretched and hungry, and sick with the fatigue 
of walking. I wandered on because I found no place to 
rest until hazard led me into Greenwich Park about 
dusk. There I fell asleep on a bench. 

It was raining when I awoke; but it was too dark to 
distinguish anything, even the trees, and I could not sleep 
again for shivering with cold and the aching of my body. 
So I sat there in dull resignation, watching the daylight 
come and marking one by one the heavy drops as they 
plashed on the bench beside me, falling from the boughs 
above; until goaded by hunger, I threw off my lethargy, 
and went down into the town. 

It was still early, but the coffee shops were open, their 
windows clouded by the warmth within. The first one I 
entered was full of customers, and the man serving them 
was so busy that he scarcely glanced at me in replying to 
my humble appeal for food. 

"Oh, I aint got the time to attend to beggars — out you 
go ! '* said he, bustling along with his hs^nds full of empty 
cups, 
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The next one was less crowded, and a woman was in 
the kitchen before the flaming fire. She turned round, 
setting her hands on her hips, and looked me down from 
head to foot as I asked her to give me something to eat 
and drink. 

**I aint got no money; but 1*11 do a job of work for 
it," I said. 

Had I worn my old rags she would certainly have 
given me something, for these people are never wanting 
in charity of that kind ; but the dress I wore excited her 
mistrust. 

"Aint got no money," said she, "and you dressed like 
that with a gownd good enough for me. Why, what 
have you done?" and as I made no reply, she contin- 
ued, "You're run away from service and done something 
wrong; don't tell me. You've got it in your face ; you 
wouldn't look so wild if you hadn't done a mischief. 
No, my gal, I don't employ young women of your sort — 
high-heeled boots and all — and you can take 'no* for an 
answer and go." 

The fog which sheltered me from obser\-ation the day 
before had given place to a driving rain; and now as I 
plodded on through the streets everyone noticed me. 
Two factory girls, with the fringe and gaudy ostrich 
feathers of their class, stopped, gaping, right before me. 

"Oh, my Lor', look at her, Liz!" said one; and 
then as I passed she broke forth into a shriek of laughter 
and derision. 

The spectacle was grotesque enough to excite coarse 
wit — a girl, with melancholy madness in her face, drag- 
ging slowly along the street in the drenching rain, and 
respectably dressed. That did not occur to me then. I 
was too dejected to heed ridicule, or to ask myself what 
there was in my misery that seemed ludicrous. 
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When I grew dizzy and felt too weak to walk, I turned 
down a by-street, hoping to find another bench where I 
might rest a little. But I had walked away from the 
park, and the by-street only led me into a desolate waste, 
broken by a few squalid houses in scattered blocks, a gas 
works, and here and there in the dim horizon a factory 
shaft. Not a bank to sit on — not even a railing to rest 
against — nothing but a level stretch of mud and refuse 
thinly patched with tufts of grimy nettles and withering 
grass, an ochre sky above, and a distance, gray with the 
slanting rain. 

I plodded on doggedly — why should I go back? with 
my head down, like a jaded beast — sometimes closing my 
eyes to shut out the surroundings which seemed to add 
to the sick loathing within me, stumbling in rough places 
careless whether I fell or not — benumbed — dazed — more 
asleep than awake. 

The howl of a tug aroused me, and lifting my head 
drowsily I found that I was by the side of the river, sep- 
arated from it only by a narrow causeway and a strip of 
oozy shingle. The factories on the other side were half 
hidden in their own smoke, beaten down by the rain. 
The line of shore upon this side was unbroken save by a 
hulk that stood aground at some distance. I saw the tug 
slide away into the murky cloud that hung over the river, 
and watched the swell it made flow up the shingle and 
recede, flowing again, and falling in diminishing waves 
until the last ripple faded away, leaving the stream as 
still as a pond under the steady rain. 

It was time to go on again, now that there was nothing 
more to notice. Which way should I go? I asked my- 
self, and then, where should I go, and why? Neither 
shelter nor food was to be got by walking, nothing but 
aching pain in body and soul. Better to stop here and 
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rest. A wisp of straw came into sight, floating down 
with the stream so easily that I envied its condition. To 
lie upon the water and knowing nothing, feeling nothing, 
to pa3s away in endless sleep, surely that must be good. 
It would not be colder to lie in the river than to stand 
shivering in the rain ; nothing could be worse than living. 

I walked down the shingle and stood in the water. It 
seemed warm to my feet; I walked out still further, and 
my limbs ceased to shake under me. What a fool I had 
been to endure such misery, with this alternative at 
hand ! I went out more swiftly, till the water lifted me 
from my feet, and I felt myself going on and on without 
exertion. I put my hands up to my breast to see if the 
ring was there, and clasped them upon it to keep it safe. 

Then out of the darkness that closed over me the 
grave, kind face of Taras came into sight, and out of the 
rushing sound in my ears his voice spoke, I know not 
what, but with the tones I had heard before of soothing 
music. Everything was fading away like ideas at the 
approach of sleep, but at the very last the kind eyes 
smiled as if Paras in those dying sounds were saying, 
"Farewell, little friend." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A NEW LIFE. 

Taras read in the summary of a morning newspaper: 

**An extraordinary case of attempted suicide came 
before 'the poor man's friend' yesterday and is reported 
in our columns. The prisoner, a respectably dressed 
young woman, not uninteresting in appearance seem- 
ingly, was seen to walk deliberately into the river oflf 
Greenwich marshes, and was rescued only just in time 
for life to be restored. She has persistently refused to 
open her lips in reply to questions, and the only clew by 
which she may possibly be identified is a mysterious ring 
which was found worn on a piece of ribbon about her 
neck. It is a man's ring made of wrought iron with the 
device, in Russian characters running round it, 'My life 
is thine. '" 

He found the report under the head of "Police intelli- 
gence. ' ' 

"Thames Police Court. — A young woman, whose 
name, age, etc., were marked 'unknown' on the charge 
sheet, was brought up for having attempted to commit 
suicide. Inspector Lewson explained that he had been 
unable to (ill in the charge sheet, as prisoner had obsti- 
nately refused to answer questions, and indeed had not 
spoken one word since she had been in custody. He 
could not say whether her silence was the result of per- 
versity or inability to speak or to understand. The only 
indication of her nationality was a man's ring made of 
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wrought iron, which had been found on a strip of braid 
tied round her neck, and which had an inscription run- 
ning round it in foreign characters which he believed 
were Greek. On the ring being handed up to the magis- 
trate he said the device was in Russian and meant *My 
life is thine. * Addressing the prisoner in this language the 
magistrate put several questions without effect, prisoner 
maintaining perfect silence, though showing the utmost 
anxiety to recover the ring, and seizing it with savage 
delight when the magistrate had it passed over to her. 

''Inspector Lewson said that the prisoner was seen 
from the War spite police hulk stationed off Greenwich 
marshes to walk deliberately into the river. A rescue 
crew was sent oflf at once, but prisoner was unconscious 
when picked up. He had been unable to gather any 
particulars respecting her, excepting that she had been 
seen in High Street, Greenwich, early that morning, with 
no covering but a light wrap, and completely drenched 
with exposure to the heavy rain. 

*'The magistrate again addressed the prisoner with his 
customary kindness and sympathy, but failing to obtain 
the slightest response remanded her, at the same time 
expressing a hope that the reporters would give publicity 
to the case, in order that prisoner's friends — if she had 
any — might come to her assistance. 

"The following is a description of the young woman: 
Height, 5 feet 5 inches. Probable age, 21. Hair, dark 
chestnut ; eyebrows and lashes of a deeper shade. Eyes, 
dark brown. Features, long, irregular, delicate, but 
pinched and hardened by privation. Fingers, long. 
Dressed in gray stuff dress, plain but well made, but 
obviously too large for her slight figure. High-heeled 
button boots, also too large. Ears, unpierced, and no 
ornament whatever except the above-mentioned ring." 
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Taras came to me — with what dispatch I can imagine, 
knowing his unhalting swiftness to relieve distress. I 
was brooding in the police cell, seated on my bed with 
my chin resting in my hands, when I heard the grating 
in the door moved. I had been visited already, ques- 
tioned, and lectured enough, and I sat there, motionless 
under this last inspection in sullen determination to let 
nothing move me. But at the words, "That is she," I 
started to my feet, in an instant recognizing the voice of 
Taras, and waited while the door was being opened for 
him to enter with such trembling fear as I had not felt 
before the magistrate who might send me to a prison or a 
madhouse. Did he, too, regard it as a crime to try to 
end one's misery? Had he come to reproach me with 
my sins? I hung my head, fearing to read my condem- 
nation in his face. 

••My little friend," he said. 

The true ring of sympathy in his voice, the look of 
tender compassion I found in his eyes as I lifted mine, 
told me that he forgave me, and with an involuntary cry 
of joy I caught the two hands that he held out to me. 

He spoke to the warder, who, after a little hesitation, 
withdrew, leaving us alone. 

Then I whispered to Taras: 

•'You've heered all about it." 
'As much as I want to know," he replied. 
'And you don't mind?" 

I mind so much as this — that if I can make life 
endurable to you I will." 

"I won't do it again if you tell me not to. I'll bear 
anythink — I've made my mind up to it. Will you come 
and see me again?" 

••See you again? Why, you don't think I mean to 
leave you here?" 
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"I didn't know. Do you think you can get me 
off?" 

There's very little difficulty about that." 

He's lef the door ajar; and if I oncet gets in the 

street " I stopped, for a smile on his face told me 

that he did not intend to get me off in this way. 

"There's no need to run the gauntlet," said he. 
'*The magistrate is a good and reasonable man. I will 
tell him all I know about you"; then he stopped, seeing 
my dismay at this proposal. 

"Don't you want me to tell him?" he asked. 

"I don't mind — not much. Do what you like; I 
won't complain. Only he won't let me off — he can't. 
Pr'aps, as you're a foreigner, you don't know that in 
this country what I've done is a hangin* job." 

"What!" he exclaimed with another smile; "hang a 
girl for trying to kill herself?" 

I saw that we were playing at cross-purposes*, and after 
a minute's silence I said: 

"I thought you knew all, but you don't. I thought it 
'ud a been in all the newspapers and everyone a-talking 
about it. I was a-goin' to tell you at first, but I turned 
it off when I see you look at me so terrible. But I'll 
tell you now, 'cause I can't bear to think I aint actin' 
square with you — you're so kind-like to me. Only you 
won't be too angry with me, will you? And you'll come 
and see me again one of these days 'fore it's all up wi* 
me, hey?" 

"Tell me what you mean, little friend, for Heaven's 
sake!" he said earnestly. 

"I done for 'em, not like I made out, but real done 
for 'em. I smashed the foreigner with a stone, and shet 
'em both down in the hole and set the cellar all a-fire — 
true as Heving, I did." And then I narrated in detail 
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what took place after I had let him down by the chain 
and before I rejoined him on the stairs. 

He listened in mute amazement, with set features, but 
with such gentleness melting in his eyes that, having fin- 
ished my story, I found courage to touch his arm and 
say, "You aint a-going to shrink from me for doin' what 
I didn't know you wouldn't like, are you?" 

"God forbid," he said, pressing my hand. "If you 
did this thing I am responsible — not you ; and if punish- 
ment is to follow I will take my full share." 

Holding my hand, as if to assure me of the bond of 
fellowship, he stood for some moments silent in thought. 
Then, after putting a few rapid questions to me, his face 
brightened, and he said: 

"I am hopeful, little friend. That Mongolian head is 
too hard to be smashed by the slight fall of that stone ; 
the lamp upset on the earthen floor of a brick cellar 
would not hold sufficient benzine to set fire to the floor 
above. If the house had been burnt down, the bodies of 
those two rascals would have been unearthed, and the 
tragedy could not have escaped the notice of my friends 
in the Minories. I will go and find out the truth. If 
the men are killed, I will come back and give myself up 
to the police for my share in the murder; if they are not, 
you shall leave this cell before noon. In any case I will 
see you again quite soon." 

The cab that brought him stood outside the station. 
He sprang in, telling the driver to go to Sweet Apple 
Lane. As he neared Ferryboat Stairs his first hope was 
realized; the "Mariner's Joy" still stood. The shutters 
were down. He stopped the cab, and a minute after 
stood on the spot where he had been thrown down and 
overpowered a few nights before. There his second hope 
was partly gratified; Putty stood behind the bar with one 
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arm in a sling, a patch over his eye, and otherwise look* 
ing rather the worse for recent events, but still alive. 
At the sight of Taras standing there before him with that 
strong, resolute face and formidable proportions, his 
jaw fell. 

"You aint a-going to round on us, master, are you?** 
he asked in a tone of abject remonstrance. "It wasn't 
no fault of mine. I didn't know what they was after; 
and, look here, I've had a pretty good doin* for it one 
way and another — what of getting my eye pretty well 
knocked out, and my arm a-nigh broke, as you may say, 
along of that feller a-falling all the way down that hole 
a-top of me — to say nothing of getting burnt here, and 
here, and all down there, and a suit o* clothes torn off 
my body, with internal injuries as causes me that ill-con- 
venience I can't sleep a wink all night. And got noth- 
ing for it neither. Why, I'm bless'd if I don't wish I 
hadn't never seen the lyin', ugly hound with his hump 
back." 

'Where is he now?" asked Taras sternly. 

'Well, that's more 'an I can tell you, master, and I'd 
round on him if I could — that's as true as Heving, for 
he aint paid me a farthing for all the damage done, to 
say nothing of what he promised, which comes of trustin' 
spies and being a fool not to stand by you as are a real 
gentleman, and won't be too hard on a poor fellow, I 
know. However, it's a comfort to know as he got his 
jimmy cracked by that ere flagstone a-wallopin' down on 
him, and serve him right, and won't be able to show his 
ugly face outside a house for weeks to come through 
getting burnt along of the lighted ile ten times wus 'an 
me; and I give him a tidy dressing down, too, though if 
you only knew what I suffered down that hole, and well- 
nigh drownded too — the pair of us — and then as near 
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suffocated with the smoke as it don't matter what, afore 
ever we managed to get up out of the cellar " 

Taras waited to hear no more, but turned his back and 
left the "Mariner's Joy" without a word — doubtless not 
less to the astonishment than to the satisfaction of the 
apprehensive Putty. 

From Ferryboat Stairs Taras hurried back to the 
Thames Police Court. It was still early; the magistrate 
was hearing applications in his private room. Taras 
sent in his card, with a few words written below, and 
obtained an immediate interview, in which, with charac- 
teristic candor and directness, he briefly told what he 
knew of my history, leaving the magistrate to form his 
own conclusions as to the cause of my attempt to destroy 
myself, and offered to give sureties for my better behav- 
ior in the future. But before he had arrived at this 
point the magistrate wrote an order and dispatched it to 
the station. The officer who brought it took me back to 
the court. Taras was standing at the door, and I saw 
by the light in his face that he had good news for me. 

"The men are living," he said as I passed him. 

The magistrate had just taken his seat when I was led 
into the dock. He refrained from putting any questions, 
but .spoke to me at some length in a tone of severity. 
The tone was all I heard, for my thoughts were wholly 
occupied with conjectures as to the course Taras would 
take in the future. It mattered very little to me whether 
I went to prison or returned to such an existence as I had 
hitherto led in Shad well; the more important question 
was whether Taras would come sometimes to give me a 
kind look, or whether, having done so much, he would 
feel himself released from any further concern for my 
welfare, and so leave me to my fate. These speculations 
were broken off by the warder. 
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Come on down,** said he, touching my arm. 

Don't you hear: you're discharged?" 

I left the dock and another ** remand** took my place. 
Taras beckoned me, and taking me out of the court put 
me in the cab waiting there. I did not catch the address 
he gave to the driver, but to my great joy he stepped up 
and seated himself beside me. 

Are ye goin* to take me back to Shadwell?" I asked. 
No,** said he; **we must find a better world than 
that.** 

"The Minories?** I asked, with a recollection of the 
fair-haired woman. 

He shook his head and said; 

"You must forget all that is passed, for you have to 
begin a new life, little friend.** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TARAS. 

The cab stopped on the Albert Embankment nearly 
opposite Lambeth Bridge. Taras stepped out and gave 
me his hand as if I were a lady. The dingy old house 
before us had been a shop ; Taras took it for the view it 
commanded of the river, and turned it into a dwelling 
house. What had been the shop front was draped with 
French muslin curtains within, drawn back behind a 
shelf, on which stood some pots of bright flowers. 

While Taras was paying the cabman one of the cur- 
tains was pulled aside, a face appeared for a moment, 
and the next minute the door opened and Mere Lucas 
stood there looking, to my eyes, as strange as the win- 
dow from which she had first peeped out. She was so 
stout that she quite filled up the doorway, and her pro- 
portions were the more noticeable for a big apron of 
dazzling whiteness worn over her blue cotton dress. On 
her head was an equally dazzling cap of a kind I had 
never seen before, elaborately goffered, with the strings 
carefully tied in a fine broad bow under her double chin. 
There was a pretty wave of silvery hair growing low on 
her forehead, and then came her great broad face, with 
its expression of healthy cheerfulness, not less remark- 
able to the eyes of an East Ender than the spick-and- 
span neatness and cleanliness of her dress. 

Her fine dark eyes looked as if they might flash at 
times with passionate anger, but the lines about then) 
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were pleasant traces left by mirth; and her long upper 
lip and broad mouth seemed made for laughter and good 
cheer. Her habitual geniality, however, was less obvi- 
ous just then, for she scanned me with a distinctly un- 
favorable eye, and her pursed lips showed that she dis- 
approved of her master bringing home such a visitor. 
Had I been well dressed, or only tolerably good-looking, 
it would have been another thing. But she respected 
and loved Taras too well to let him read her dissatisfac- 
tion, and drawing back into the passage, as he led me in« 
she received us with a profound bow ;and opened the 
door of the adjoining room. 

"This is my housekeeper, M^re Lucas," said Taras 
to me as he entered, and turning to her he spoke a few 
words in French, which caused her to gasp an exclama- 
tion of astonishment as she clasped her hands together. 
Then, after regarding me for a moment in silence and 
round-eyed wonder, she addressed me in her unintelligible 
language; but I understood her tone of apology and 
self-reproach, and the tremulous emotion in her full lips 
and the affectionate warmth in her soft eyes fully atoned 
for any hostility she might at first have shown. Finally, 
as if by an ungovernable impulse, she seized me by the 
shoulders and planted a couple of sounding kisses on my 
cheeks, saying, as she gave me one last embrace before 
leaving the room, "Pauvre ch^rie^ va !** 

I remember that phrase, because, for some time after, 
she never looked at me without repeating it in the same 
tone of compassion. Indeed, with my thinness and care- 
worn expression, I must have seemed to the eyes of the 
fat, jolly soul deplorable indeed. 

We were in the room which had been the shop. It 
was low ceilinged, but large and very light, and bright, by 
reason of the long window, with the white muslin cur- 
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tains, the flowers, and many pictures hung upon the 
painted walls; but that which astonished me greatly was 
the surprising neatness and cleanliness of everything, for 
really this was the first time in my life that I had ever 
seen the inside of a decent room ; and next to this the 
^ table, which was laid for lunch, excited my wonder. 
There was a vase of cut flowers in the middle of the spot- 
less tablecloth, and in the plate set for Taras stood a 
small loaf, set up in a white serviette which would have 
made me laugh, if I had not been so perplexed by the 
strangeness of everything. The quantity of food also 
seemed quite ludicrous too. It was the ordinary hour 
for dinner, and all that was prepared for the repast of a 
great hearty man was a box of sardines, a plate of rad- 
ishes, and some butter; and Mire Lucas brought nothing 
more except a cover for me and a bottle of wine, which 
she stood on a small silver plate. 

We sat down, and seeing Taras take the loaf out and 
spread the serviette over his knees I did the same, though 
it seemed to me about the oddest thing in the world, and 
then he passed the sardines for me to help myself. I 
could very well have eaten all the little flshes there were 
in the box, but, out of consideration for him who was 
three times as big as me, I only took about a quarter of 
the contents, and I also took about a quarter of the 
number of radishes, but I could not help looking at Taras 
in surprise when he took but two sardines and only three 
or four radishes. "Well, however does he live?*' I 
asked myself. 

"May I All your glass?*' he asked taking up the bottle; 
"or would you like beer instead?" 

"I.aint partic'lar" I said; "winde's good enough for 
me. 

The wine made me shudder; "four-half* was nectar 
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in comparison with such sour stufif, I thought; however, I 
gulped it down and said nothing, not to appear too nice. 
I had scraped out my plate and was screwing up my 
courage to tell Taras that I would finish up the box if he 
didn't want any more, when M^re Lucas bustled in, 
whisked ofif our plates, knives, and forks, and set others 
in their place, though the cutlery was as bright and clean 
as if it had just come from the makers ; then she placed 
a steaming dish on a stand. 

"Come," said I to myself, "here's duflF to fill up with 
at any rate." 

But I found that it was a savory dish — macaroni au 
gratin I know now — and that was not half bad; besides 
which there was plenty of it, and to my great relief Taras 
took all that I left. Then in came another dish — cutlets, 
with paper frills round the bones, and potatoes frothed up 
in a fashion as odd as everything else ; and by this time I 
began to wonder when this sort of thing was going to 
end. However, there was no more to eat except fruit 
after that, for which I was thankful, as my appetite was 
fully satisfied, and I did not like to refuse lest Taras 
should think I was displeased with my food. But the 
oddity of the whole meal was capped by Mire Lucas 
bringing in a large bright pot after dessert, and filling two 
small cups with hot coffee, which we had to drink with- 
out milk. 

I usually smoke a pipe with my coffee,*' said Taras; 
do you object?" 

"Gam!" I replied; "it aint likely." 

He filled his pipe slowly in grave silence, and I 
watched him, trembling with anxiety; for I felt that he 
was about to decide my fate. He had not yet spoken a 
word with regard to my future, waiting until my bodily 
needs were satisfied and my mind was in a better condi- 
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tion to grasp fresh ideas, before opening a subject which 
to him at least was of such weighty importance. 

•*I have been very silent,** he said after lifting his eyes 
and regarding me for a moment with kindly solicitude, 
"because I have had a great deal to settle in my own 
mind. But that is settled now, and if you like we will 

talk about ** he turned his chair round so as to face 

me, and added, after a silent puff at his pipe, "about 
to-morrow.*' 

*'To-morrer!** I echoed; "what's a-goin* to happen 
then?'* 

"That is what we must try to decide. To-morrow 
at nine o'clock I shall go to the pottery where I 
work ^** 

"You aint goin* to send me away till nine to-morrer 
momin'?" said I joyfully. 

**No. M^re Lucas will take care of you to-night. 
Have you any notion what you shall do after?*' 

"Yes," I replied resolutely. "I made my mind up to 
it while I was in the station *us. I shall go back to 
Shadwell. 'Taint no good. I got to live and face it out 
like the rest on us. And I can't get a livin* where I aint 
known. 1*11 go back to the *Joy.' Dessay I'll get off 
with a punch or two; then Putty *ll come round and give 
me a job, 'cause he knows I don't nick the beer nor the 
coppers." 

"I think I must ask one question. Are you related to 
that man in any way?" 

"Not me. I don't 'member ever havin' no relatives." 

"He is not even a friend?" 

"I told you I aint got no friends — not one. If I had, 
do you think I should ha' gone and done what I did 
down there in the meshes Greenwich way?** 

He shook his head. Then, after a pause, he asked me 
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if I thought I could do something better than go back to 
the old life. 

"No," said I; "I can't think of nothink else as I'm 
fit for and as would do me better. Can you?" 

"Yes," he replied, laying down his pipe; and leaning 
forward with a new light flashing in his deep, earnest 
eyes he continued: **I can think of something much 
better. You are fitter for a new life than the old." 

"You don't mean an institootion?" I asked, chilled to 
the heart with the dread that he should think me worse 
even than I was, as I recollected the proposals made with 
regard to living a new life made by the missionary who 
visited me in the station-house cell. 

"No, I do not mean anything of the sort," he replied 
with a flash of angry repugnance in his eyes. "On the 
contrary, I am thinking of removing you from all asso- 
ciations with the world you have lived in and its people — 
of placing you in a position where nothing shall recall the 
past — of separating you from previous conditions as 
completely as if you were to be bom again upon another 
earth. To do that you must think that your life begins 
from to-day; that the part of your life in the past is 
blotted out. You must abandon all the ways and 
customs to which you have been used; even the lan- 
guage, such as it is, that you speak to-day must be 
changed for a new one. Every link in the chain that 
connects you with the past must be broken. You must 
begin just like a child who has everything to learn. Do 
you understnd me?'* 

"I'm a-gettin' at it. Here, it's like as if I'd never 
been picked up out of the river and was just a-goin' 
straight to Heaven, aint it?" 

"What is your notion of Heaven?" 

*'Well, I've heered say it's a kinder place where you 
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don't have to do nothin' but sit about and enj'y yoursef* 
and never want anything raore'n you've got." 

"Then it isn't at all like that. For you will have 
more to do than you have done yet a while, and there 
will be pain as well as pleasure ; and you will never cease 
to want something better than you have.** 

"It stands to reason I must do a lot if I'm to learn 
everythink like a kid, and how I'm goin' to do it's a 
licker if I aint to speak my own language." 

"Learn another." 

It puzzled me to see how this was to be done, until, 
seeing my perplexity, Taras said, "We will help you — 
M^re Lucas and I." 

"Will you, master?" said I, my heart leaping with 
delight at the prospect this promise opened. "I'll do 
just whatever you tell me — as fur as I can. But I aint 
clever." 

"That remains to be seen." 

"I can't write nor nothink." 

"You will soon learn to write with those long fingers." 

"But what am I to do for a livin' all the time I'm 
a-leamin'?" 

"It will be time enough to think of that when you 
have learnt what you can do best. M^re Lucas will 
always find something for us to eat and drink, and 
there's a room upstairs which you can have for yourself." 

"What!" I exclaimed. Here! Aint you goin' to 
send me away from this place?" 

"Not while you wish to stay." 

I could not help it — something rose in my heart and 
seemed to choke me with a joy too great to bear — the 
tears would come into my eyes. However, I tried to 
hide them from him, and turning away as if to look round 
the room I said as clearly as emotion would let me: 
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"I shall have to be awful neat and nice if I'm to live 
in such rooms as this here.*' 

"I daresay you will find M^re Lucas a severe teacher 
in that matter." 

"And," still keeping my head turned, "I got to be 
awful good if I'm to be" — here another sob choked me 

for a moment or two — **a friend like of yours 

It'll be dreadful long 'fore I learn enough for that." 

"That's the easiest lesson of all," said he. "There's 
only one rule to remember if you would be good, and 
that rule governs rich and poor, witty and simple, all 
human beings from one end of the earth to the other. It 
is simply to be honest and treat me and others as you 
would have me and others to treat you. * * 

Could that be all? I asked myself. Could that rule 
alone make him so good to me? It took me a long while 
to realize that the practice of this simple doctrine made 
him so admirable. 

**And now, little friend," said he, taking up his pipe 
and lighting it again, "as the general idea seems pretty 
clear, let us come to practical particulars. What shall 
we do this afternoon for a beginning?" 

"Whatever you tell me to do I'll try and do it, master." 

"Call me Taras — that is my name." 

I heard his name then for the first time, and it seemed 
as strange and uncommon as any part of this new life. 

"Taras," I repeated. "What is my name to be?" 

* 'Why, to be sure, you must have a new name." And 
then, after searching for a minute or two in silent thought 
he said, "I think we will call you Aura. It is pleasant 
to the ear, and it has a pretty significance." 

I know now that Aura is a diminutive form of a word 
that means the nymph, or second state of the chrysalis 
before it takes wings. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIRST STEP. 

"We must think about clothes next, Aura," said Taras 
when 1 had agreed to accept the strange name he pro- 
posed. "You will want quite a lot of things — some to 
wear indoors, some to go out in, others to change, and 
so on." 

"Why, I aint got no money," said I, taken aback by 
the very first condition of living in a new and civilized 
world. 

"Luckily I have — somewhere," said he, feeling in his 
pockets. "Ah, here it is." 

"A lot o' things '11 cost a lot o' money," I remarked 
as he looked in his purse. 

"That's true. If there's not enough here to pay for 
all you buy, give one of these cards and have the things 
sent home to be paid for on delivery. * ' 

I looked in the purse and saw gold — more than I had 
ever before seen at one time. My utmost possession had 
never amounted to more than a shilling, and no one had 
thought fit to trust me with a larger sum. I laid the 
purse down with a vague feeling that I might be taking 
undue advantage of Taras' s generosity. When he spoke 
I stopped him. 

"Hold on," said I; "I'm tryin' to think this out. I 
aint sure whether I oughter take all this money or didn't 
oughter." 

"Good. Puzzle it out, and take it or refuse it as it 
seems to you right or wrong." 
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I Stuck my knuckles in my hips, drew a long breath, 
and taxed my sluggish power of reasoning to its utmost, 
while Taras smoked on in grave silence — too considerate 
to suffer any sign to appear in his face of the amusement 
my perplexity must have given him. 

**Taras," said I at length, **I'm a-goin* to take that 
money, 'cause if you was in want and I had money I 
should like you to take it off me." 

**Bravo, little friend!" said he joyfully. **You have 
grasped the meaning of the golden rule already. Now 
you had better go out and buy what you want. Do you 
know the neighborhood?** 

**No; but if you tell me where the shops is Til find 
*em. I aint afraid of asting my ways." 

* * Either of the streets that pass the church will lead 
you into the Westminster Bridge Road, where there are 
plenty of shops.'* 

I nodded, but made no movement, for the question 
what sort of things would . be suitable to my new state 
threw me into another spell of cogitation. 

"Would you like M^re Lucas to go with you?" Taras 
asked. 

**If you think she knows better 'an me what I oughter 
wear." 

. "I would rather you exercised your own judgment. I 
want you to walk alone as soon as possible." 

I understood what he meant by that phrase. It 
was really as if I were born again and learning to 
walk. 

**You aint got any fancy, like? It don't matter to you 
what I wear, do it?" 

"Oh, yes, it does," he replied with a laugh. **I 
should be sorry to see you in rags or ugly clothes." 

"Well, look here," said I, after scratching my head in 
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troubled meditation for a minute or two, "I'll do the 
best I ken." 

With that I left him, but before I reached the West- 
minster Bridge Road I had to stop two or three times to 
"do a think" over the problem before me; and the ques- 
tion was not satisfactorily solved when I found myself in 
the street of shops. A milliner's gay display attracted 
me first, and bearing in mind that Taras objected to any- 
thing ugly I fixed my attention on a hat with a high 
crown and turned-up rim of crushed-strawberry plush, 
with two ostrich feathers, one emerald and the other 
magenta, drooping gracefully down the back. This 
seemed to my eyes the most lovely thing imaginable, and 
I think I should have gone in and bought it had it not 
suddenly occurred to me that I had seen something in 
this style on high days and holidays in Shad well, and 
that I was to sunder myself entirely with all modes of the 
past. Then a little further on a show of silk handker- 
chiefs for the neck, spotted and flowered, in bright yel- 
low and other vivid hues, appealed once more to my 
sense of the beautiful. But here again I was confronted 
by a memory of ladies from Jamaica Road going off on 
Whit Monday to Epping Forest in a van. The same 
consideration drew me away from fancy boots and a 
mantle maker's, where my eyes were fascinated by a long 
stamped velvet jacket with a trimming of beads and 
bright steel. 

"Whatever in the world am I to wear?" I asked my- 
self, coming to a stand once more under the railway arch, 
and folding my arms upon my chest in desperation. "Is 
there anything any ways pretty that they dorCt wear in 
Shadwell?" 

Just at that moment my eyes fell on a girl of about my 
own age who was stepping into a tramcar. There was 
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nothing about her that was ugly. On the contrary, she 
looked exceedingly pretty; yet, strange to say, I could 
not remember having seen anyone like her in Shadwell. 
A light burst upon me. 

"Thet's it!" said I to myself with conviction. "I 
got to dress like one of the upper ten." Without further 
deliberation I went into the first large draper's I came to, 
and singling out the nicest-looking young lady behind the 
counter, I approached her and said: 

"Here, I want a set o* clothes like what you're got on." 

The young lady regarded me in frigid astonishment 
for a moment, and then, without deigning any reply, 
moved away to another part of the counter. After wait- 
ing a reasonable time for her return, and finding myself 
neglected, I turned round and appealed to a shopwalker 
who had his eye on me. 

"Here, aint nobody goin' to serve me?" I asked. 

"What do you want, my good girl?" he asked in a 
patronizing tone. 

"Why, I've told the young woman up there. I wants 
a reglar outfit. An* you needn't run away with the idea 
as I aint got enough to pay for it, 'cause I have. There 
you are," said I, opening the purse. "An' if thet aint 
enough, you're to send the things home to the party as 
give me that there card and they'll be paid for on 
'livery." 

He looked at the card, and instantly called in a loud, 
peremptory tone: 

"Forward, Miss Hopkins," and as the stony young 
lady came down with a flush on her face, he added with 
the same severity, "be good enough to give this young 
lady every attention." 

Looking daggers. Miss Hopkins asked me what I 
wanted. 
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1 told ye oncet; I'm goin' to dress 'xac'ly same as 
what you are"; and examining her dress, I added, ''gim- 
me some collars and cuffs with buttons in 'em like 
youm." 

"One pair?" asked Miss Hopkins, taking the cuffs 
from a box. 

"No. Three sets of ever)rthing; and the best you're 
got." 

"Anything else." 

"Course; gimme a frock like youm." 

"You will have to have that made. It's not my de- 
partment." 

**Well, aint you got nothin' I can wear now?" 

"Show the young lady that line in tea gowns," said 
the shopwalker. 

Miss Hopkins brought me a tea gown in pale pink silk 
with pleats from the neck, telling me it was the right 
length and would fit me, as it was intended to be worn 
loose. It gave me a thrill of delight only to look at it, 
and my satisfaction was completed by the perfect assur- 
ance that I had never seen anything like it in Shad- 
well. 

"That's the sort of frock you'd wear to walk out in 
along of a gentleman, aint it?" I asked. 
No; this is only for indoors." 
I'll have it." 

Something, quiet, but still lovely, in morning gowns 
was offered, and I had one of them ; and also a dark 
skirt which I might wear with a jersey as a walking dress. 

"Is that all?" asked Miss Hopkins when she had got 
thus far. 

'"Taint likely! What else are you got on?" 

The young woman flushed again with indignation at 
this question; however, as the shopwalker still hovered 
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near, she was constrained to answer me, and in this way 
I got all that was requisite for indoor wear. 

''I think that is everything," said Miss Hopkins, look- 
ing at the pile of things I had bought. 

"Hold onf" said I. "What do you wear outside 
when you're a-walkin'?" 

**I wear a sealskin jacket," she replied, with a little 
dignity in her voice. 

"Let's have a look at it." 

The stately shopwalker himself fetched me a jacket. 

"This is the only one we have in stock that will fit 
you," he said, laying it down tenderly before me. 

I looked at and touched the beautiful skin in silent 
delight. 

The price," said the shopwalker with slight hesitation, 

is fifteen guineas, which includes a toque to match." 
Give us a liker at the toque," said I in doubt. But 
the small fur cap ravished me ; the name itself showed 
that it could never have been worn in Shadwell. 

"We could say fifteen pounds for the jacket and 
toque," said the shopwalker as these reflections passed 
through my mind. 

"It aint what you'd call cheap, is it?" said I. 

** Pardon me, madam, it is very -cheap indeed." 

"Then I won't have it," said I firmly, but with an 
inner sigh of disappointment. 

However, on the shopwalker explaining that he had 
employed the term relatively, that no better fur could be 
bought in London, and that the "article" was fit for a 
duchess to wear, I altered my decision and told him "I'd 
have it and chance it." 

Some gloves and other things suggested by Miss Hop- 
kins, who became quite amiable in the end, completed 
my purchases, and, as they amounted to a great deal more 
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than Taras*s purse contained^ it was arranged that they 
should be sent home with a bill. 

"You send 'em on sharp, 'cause I wants to put 'em 
on," said I; and then, after getting some information 
from Miss Hopkins with respect to the kind of boots she 
wore and where she bought them — a shop, the very best 
in London she assured me, and only just across the road 
— I went off to finish shopping, with a fluttering sense of 
exultation which had not hitherto presented itself to my 
imagination in the wildest dream of happiness. 

This mental excitement sharpened my wits wonder- 
fully. I felt I had the key to the mystery of that new 
life which had so perplexed me at first in finding out 
what distinguished the better class of people from those 
among whom I had lived and adopting their peculiar 
ways. To be good and nice I must imitate Taras and 
Miss Hopkins. I had noticed that this young lady's 
hands and nails were very clean, that her hair was care- 
full arranged, and also that she walked with an elastic 
and nimble step and an upright carriage, very different 
from my shuffling gait and slovenly bearing. So I lifted my 
feet from the ground, straightened my back, and stepped 
out briskly for Lambeth, with my parcel of boots under 
my arm, and my imagination teeming with hopeful ideas. 

M^re Lucas opened the door, and, taking me upstairs, 
showed me a room which she made me understand was 
to be mine. Then, laying her hand on my arm, care- 
fully mouthing her words, and speaking in a loud voice 
that I might better understand her, she made me a little 
speech, beginning with, *'Que je vous dise^ ma pauvre 
petite manCselle" * — a phrase which I remember also, be- 
cause of its frequent after-recurrence — and ending with a 
hearty laugh when she found that I failed altogether to 
make anything out of it. This laugh, however^ she 
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checked suddenly with the recollection of my pitiable 
condition, and giving me a pat on the cheek she wound 
up with a tender **pauvre ch/rie^ va/** and left me to 
myself. 

It was a pleasant room, with two windows looking out 
onto the river, plainly furnished, but with a delightfully 
fresh and wholesome look about it, due, perhaps, to the 
whiteness of the linen, the muslin curtains, and the ex- 
treme neatness and cleanliness of everything. Taras 
had given it up to me, removing the things he needed to 
the garret overhead while I was but spending his money. 
The only thing he had overlooked was a revolver hanging 
on the wall over the head of the bedstead. If I had seen 
that I might have known that the room was his; but my 
eyes strayed no further than the pile of packages from 
the draper's on the table between the windows. With 
eager delight I unpacked the things, and having spread 
them out to advantage I stood in the midst, quite bewil- 
dered with the aesthetic rapture afforded me by my lovely 
gown and jacket, my laces and frills, and the pride of 
possessing such a quantity of beautiful clothing. Then, 
impelled by an intense feeling of gratitude, I rushed 
downstairs to fetch Taras that he might share my joy in 
looking at the things. 

He was not in the living room. Led by the sound of 
a voice humming a merry air, I made my way into the 
kitchen, where Mere Lucas sat preparing a salad sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of shining copper vessels hung S3rm- 
metrically on the walls. I made her understand my want 
by saying "Taras" again and again. '* AtUndeZy pauvre 
petite amie, * ' said she, setting down her basin and rising. 
Then, taking me to the clock, she pointed to the six, 
held up six fingers, and said as distinctly and as loudly 
as she well could, **Sixheures pauvre chirie^va/** 



CHAPTER X. 

I AM INTRODUCED TO KAVANAGH. 

I RETURNED to my room with the ecstatic pleasure 
before me of trying on everything and preparing a great 
surprise for Taras. In this delicious occupation I spent 
two hours, and the time was not a minute too long for 
my requirements. There were unforeseen difficulties to 
overcome. Some of the garments and the method of 
fastening them were as strange to me as they would have 
been to a savage; my hands would not become white like 
Miss Hopkins's, and the more I scrubbed them the 
redder they seemed to grow; and when I came to dress- 
ing my hair I thought I never should succeed in making 
it presentable. It was so rebellious through having had 
its own way all my life that no amount of brushing would 
make it lie flat and smooth. However, the brushing 
made it very lustrous, and I contrived at last to fasten it 
up in loose curls on my head with the tortoise-shell pins 
Miss Hopkins had advised me to buy. The choice of 
dress gave me less trouble ; that pink silk tea gown was 
too lovely to be set aside. 

I had only just got the fastenings right when I heard 
the street door shut and the sonorous voice of Taras call- 
ing to M^re Lucas below. I lit the lamp that stood on 
the table, and, with doubt and hope palpitating in my 
heart, looked in the glass. I could scarcely believe that 
the reflection I saw there was my own. To be sure I 
was unused to the luxury of mirrors, and now, for the 
first time, perhaps, looked at myself with interest; still I 
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had seen my face often enough to believe that all the 
taunts it drew from the malicious wits of Ferryboat Stairs 
were merited. But now, as I gazed in the glass, I was 
almost frightened by the change made in my appearance 
by a beautiful dress, the care I had bestowed upon my 
hair, and, still more, by the expression of eager hope 
which animated my features. It seemed to me that I 
was no longer ugly but, on the contrary, nicer even than 
Miss Hopkins. Would Taras think so also, and like me 
the better for it? I asked myself as I ran downstairs. 

I opened the door with a trembling hand and went into 
the living room. It was softly lit by half a dozen wax 
candles. Taras was reading. Hearing my steps, he 
lifted his eyes and glanced across the table ; then laying 
down his book and rising, he exclaimed, "Aura!" in a 
low tone of astonishment, and stood for a moment 
regarding me in silent wonder. 

"Don't ye like it?" I asked, taking his silence for a 
token of displeasure. 

"Why, that's just what takes my breath away. I 
never dreamt of such a marvelous change as this," and 
then he said something about my bursting out winged 
from the chrysalis, which I did not then understand. 

"Then ye do like it?" said I, brightening up under 
the signs of approval in his face and voice. 

"Of course I do. It's charming in every way. Why, 
you make the room look ten times brighter." 

"You won't find anything like this down Shadwell 
way," said I, turning round that he might see the long 
pleats behind. "But I ain't got my hair right yet." 

"Then I hope you never may, for it cannot look 
better." 

"I'm glad you like my dress, anyhow, 'cause I got a 
lot more upstairs — none on 'em cheap; and a sealskin 
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jacket, and gloves with ever so many buttons, and all 
manner.*' 

"Bravo!" said he, rubbing his hands with a smile; 
''there's nothing like doing things thoroughly, Aura." 

Many a teacher, having indulged my caprices with so 
liberal a hand, would have taken this opportunity to draw 
an instructive moral from it, and show that the great 
advantage of wearing beautiful clothes was to elevate the 
sentiments and produce a delicacy of feeling in harmony 
with the surroundings; but Taras was too generous to 
make my pleasure the means of advancing his own object, 
and but for this hint at thoroughness I might have 
thought that his satisfaction arose solely from having 
something more cheerful and bright to look at than the 
depressing object I had been. 

"My shoes is a caution," I said, stepping out into the 
light and drawing back my skirts to show the glittering 
buckles. 

"Pleasant to walk in, too, I should say." 

"Walk! I feel like as if I could a* most dance in *em, 
I'm that light. Just like a dream, where you feel's if you 
could fly. An* it don't seem real neither; it kinder 
frightens me to think as I may wake up presently and 
find myself on the sacks up in the corner of Baxter's 
Wharf." 

"Turn it about — say that this is the awakening, and 
Baxter's Wharf the dream to be forgotten." 

I tried to realize that; but my heart and brain gave 
way under the strain put upon them. 

"It's too much for me all at once," I said, struggling 
with my hysterical emotion. "It's more'n lean bear. 
Don't you say another word to me just for a minute or 
two, or I'll make a fool of myself again." But though 
he did not speak, and I turned away biting my lip to stop 
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its quivering, the tears would spring in my eyes aiyl 
choking sobs rise in my throat. 

"I'm a-goin* off, I think," said I, with a queer laugh, 
at length. "It aint so much these clo's and things — it's 
this kindness as comes over me. I aint used to it. This 
is twice I've give way like this. Here!" suddenly turn- 
ing, in impatience with my weakness. "I aint a-goin' to 
carry on this here way no more. I'm goin' to be reglar 
good, I am." 

Taras nodded approvingly and, placing a chair for me, 
seated himself. 

"There's the purse you give me; I've only paid for 
the boots out of it," said I, offering the purse. 

"Keep it; you are sure to want other things. You 
may see some ornament that you would like for your 
room — this would look homelier for a few trifles such as 
you girls delight in." 

"There's somethin' in here, though, as I must give 

you, 'cause " Not knowing what excuse to make I 

took out the iron ring I had stolen from him in silence 
and held it out to him with a shamed face. 

He took it with a smile, and, putting it on, told me that 
if I wanted it again I should have it, but in a tone which 
led me to think that there was more in his words than I 
then understood. 

At that moment M6re Lucas entered the room with the 
soup, and her exclamations of astonishment, as she rec- 
ognized me in my new gown, gave a new turn to our 
thoughts. Having set down the tureen she stepped 
back, and putting her hands on her hips surveyed me 
from head to foot with smiling admiration, while she 
conveyed her thoughts in confidential, but perfectly audi- 
ble, asides. I distinguished only the words **il/^anU'* 
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and **propr€^** but these just served to whet my appetite 
for flattery. 

"She's says I'm elegant and proper, but what else 
does she say?*' I asked eagerly. 

"Ah! to understand M^re Lucas's compliments you 
must learn French," Taras replied, laughing. "Come, 
let us see if her dinner isn't just as nice." 

"Dinner!" I exclaimed, **why, we've had one. How 
many do you have a day, for goodness' sake!" That 
dinner stands out in my recollection as the most delight- 
ful I have ever had. There was a greater variety of 
dishes than at lunch, and each — especially a wonderful 
gateau prepared expressly for me — was a fresh surprise. 
The candles, clustered round a bouquet of bright flowers 
and delicate grasses, shed a soft light over the table, the 
silver glittered, and the wine shone like ruby in the 
glasses. It afforded me great satisfaction to be able, 
after one or two little accidents, to hold my knife and 
fork as Taras did, to forego the habit of resting my 
elbows on the table; and to find that aftor all, thanks to 
my large French serviette, I had not made a single spot 
on my new gown. 

When we had finished our little cups of black coffee, I 
ventured to ask Taras what he usually did in the evening. 

"Well, usually I saunter along the Embankment for 
half an hour or so," he replied. 

"Would you mind me going along with you, jest for 
once?" I asked. 

He glanced at my dress with a moment's hesitation, 
and then, overcoming his qualms, said that he should be 
very happy to take me. 

"Jest you wait a bit," said I, jumping up; "I'll be 
down in a jiffy.*' 
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The "jiflFy/* I fear, must have been a rather tedious 
one to Taras, but at length I came down in my dark 
skirt, my sealskin jacket and toque, and a pair of pale 
kid gloves. 

**What d'ye think of me now?** I asked, in exultation, 
for, looking in the glass, I had discovered that the jacket 
disguised my meager figure even more than the loose tea 
gown had, and gave me quite nice proportions, while the 
dark toque seemed to give brilliancy to my eyes by 
throwing up the paleness of my complexion. And then 
my gloves, though they had driven me almost to tears 
with the vexatious difficulty of drawing on and button- 
ing, now added the one indispensable touch to the gen- 
eral effect; no one would dream that my hands were red 
inside them ! 

I think Taras purposely restrained himself from saying 
all he felt, for fear that praise might do more harm than 
good at this time, and I felt a little disappointment when 
he said very quietly that my dress was lady-like and 
graceful. M^re Lucas, however, coming in to remove 
the cups, fully made up for his deficiency by expressing 
her admiration in repeated exclamations of rapture, tem- 
pered by words of profound respect. 

We walked over Westminster Bridge and along the 
Embankment to the Temple, and then back. My walk- 
ing boots were tight and pinched my feet cruelly ; but 
had the pain been ten times sharper I could have borne 
it cheerfully and without a murmur. Indeed I almost 
exulted in this suffering and in the effort to conceal the 
slightest trace of it from Taras, with the feeling, in a 
minor degree, of a martyr enduring torture for a great 
cause. The gain to me was nothing less than tremen- 
dous. But yesterday girls stopped to laugh in my face 
and jeer at my grotesque distress; now they glanced at 
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me with looks of envy. There was nothing ludicrous in 
my appearance, nothing anomalous in my walking beside 
a well-dressed gentleman. I appeared to be his equal. 

Taras himself seemed pleased to have a companion to 
talk to^not that I said much, for I was unused to taking 
any part in conversation ; my powers of forming ideas 
and expressing them were wholly undeveloped, and my 
chief anxiety was to hold my shoulders back like Miss 
Hopkins, and to find a gait which was neither shuffling 
nor jerky. He knew my inability to talk, and so kept up 
an easy running chat which called for nothing beyond 
**yes** or "no** on my part. I remember he told me the 
history of Mere Lucas's life — how years ago she had 
starved with her husband in tbesieged Paris, when even 
the rich could not get food; how she had fought beside 
him on the barricades where he was killed; how she her- 
self narrowly escaped being shot with other Communists 
only to be transported to an island thousands of miles 
from her country and friends ; and how, on her return to 
Paris, she found her children dead and not a friend to 
help her. 

•'She don't look like as if she'd gone through all that," 
said I. 

**No; time brings forgetfulness, thank God!" here- 
plied. But it struck me even then that the old woman 
owed more to his humanity than to time. 

A gentleman stood with his hand on the knocker as 
we reached our door. 

"Come in. I am glad to see you," said Taras, open- 
ing the door with his key; and then, as we entered the 
living room, he introduced us in the simplest manner. 

"Barry Kavanagh, Aura." 

He was a handsome man, handsomer than Taras in 
some respects, but of a different type. He was slighter, 
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more delicately molded, with long, perfectly regular feat- 
ures, a dark skin, black hair and mustache, and the love- 
liest soft sleepy eyes of deep brown. He was ten years 
older than Taras, but he looked still more, lacking that 
expansive simplicity which gave youth to my friend's 
face. Their dress alone distinguished the different char- 
acter of the two. Taras in his loose, light tweed suit, 
flannel shirt, and soft, carelessly tied neckerchief, looked 
like a worker; Kavanagh's tight-fitting dark coat, rigid 
collar and scarf, and perfect gloves gave him the air of a 
well-to-do idler — a man of the world and society. 

He inclined his head to me with serious courtesy and 
a certain homage in his regard which every friend of 
Taras commanded from those who knew him. I did not 
even nod in reply, but setting my hands behind me, leant 
against the wall, and looked at him with, I fear, very ill- 
concealed dislike — the warmth with which Taras greeted 
him having aroused the first hostile sense of jealousy in 
my breast. 

The two men spoke lightly on general topics, while 
Taras brought out cigars and a spirit case, Kavanagh, 
with studious politeness, framing his phrases to include 
me, and inviting me by an occasional glance to join in 
the conversation ; but I lolled against the wall in moody 
silence, and stared at him under my bent brows for 
response. At length Taras, perceiving that his visitor 
remained standing, said to me with a laugh: 

** Barry Kavanagh will never sit down while you stand. 
Aura." 

**Garn aw*y!'* \ said, in a husky, guttural tone of dis- 
gust. "What *olds *im? He aint *bliged for to stand 
'cause I chooses to, is he?" 

This pretty little speech coming from the lips of an 
elegantly dressed young lady, and the friend of Taras, 
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must have given Kavanagh a violent shock ; and indeed, 
despite the self-command of good breeding, a flash of 
astonishment did pass over his face. 

Without waiting to hear out his rejoinder, I jerked 
myself into an upright posture, slowly walked out of the 
room, and slammed the door to behind me. 



CHAPTER XI. 

KAVANAGH. 

A HUSHED laugh from the room I had quitted reached 
my ear and caused me to stop at the foot of the stairs. 
The suspicion that I was the object of merriment stung 
my newly awakened pride. Jealous already of Kava- 
nagh's influence, and attributing to him the same feeling 
of animosity that rankled in my heart, I conceived that 
he would take advantage of my absence to make Taras 
hate me. A growing desire to hear what he would say 
against me, to know whether Taras would stand by me 
or yield to his friend, impelled me to steal back to the 
door, where I put my ear to the keyhole. 

Kavanagh was speaking in a low, musically running 
tone. 

"That's the worst of equality when it's practiced by a 
thorough-going man like you ; one never knows what to 
expect, and may get a douche like this at any moment. 
One day you introduce me to a man with an insignificant 
name and the look of a broken-down tradesman, and I 
find later on that he's a royal duke, and now — thanks, 
I'll help myself if I may." 

"And now, what do you take this friend to be?" 
Taras asked in a tone of amusement. 

"I took her to be an illustrious refugee at the least. 
A princess, possibly, by her dress, distingui style, and 
a distinctly aristocratic cut of features — probably an 
exceptionally learned princess. There was the eccen- 
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tricity of genius in her silence, the sans gine with which 
she reclined against the wall and stared at me — to say 
nothing of a decidedly unamiable expression in those fine 
eyes of hers. - Yes, I would have laid ten to one in any- 
thing that she was an illustrious refugee — before she 
opened her lips.** 

"Then you altered your opinion?" 

"Well, yes.** 

There was a pause. And here I may observe that in 
giving this dialogue, and others, I write many words 
which were not then in my vocabulary, and it must be 
understood that I give but a very free translation of cer- 
tain well-remembered impressions. 

**By the way," added Kavanagh, "I hope I was not 
indiscreet in accepting your invitation." 

'*I should not have asked you to come in if I had not 
wanted to have a chat with you; something more than a 
chat — a serious talk. I should have hunted you up to- 
morrow for this very purpose. * ' 

"You have the pleasantest way of making a man feel 
welcome. What is the subject?" 

"The girl who has just left the room. In the first 
place, Barry Kavanagh, there must be no misconception 
with regard to her position here. * * 

"My dear fellow, no one whose opinion is worth con- 
sideration would ever dream of doubting your honor or 
the honesty of your relations with this young woman." 

"That idea never entered my imagination. It is quite 
another kind of misconception that I wish to avoid. 
Come, you are one whose opinion is worth consideration; 
tell me candidly what conclusion you have formed with 
regard to her in place of the illustrious-refugee theory." 

"I should say that she is some unhappy waif whom 
you have rescued from the slough of despair and the 
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slums of Whitechapel, with an object as wildly impracti- 
cable as it is profoundly charitable." 

"That is the misconception that I feared," said Taras 
in a low, earnest voice, contrasting strongly with the light 
tone of his friend. "I want you to understand that the 
girl owes nothing to any sentiment of charity on my part, 
in order that no chance word or accidental look may con- 
vey such a suspicion to her mind. If I gave her all that I 
possess in the world, down to the last farthing, it would 
not repay what I owe her. But for the daring, the brav- 
ery, and the endurance of that slight, frail-looking girl, I 
might now be on the road to Siberia. ' ' 

"Good Heavens! I have not heard a word of this." 

"It has all happened since I saw you last. I told you 
the police would not let me alone, and they have not. 
They laid a trap for me, and I walked into it with the 
simplicity of a woman, mainly, I think, because the agent 
employed to take me represented himself to be an ex- 
convict, and looked the character so perfectly that I 
never suspected him to be something worse. Usually, 
you know, the police agent looks impeccable. They got 
me down in a cellar, bound hand and foot and gagged. 
I could not get my hands free, but I worked the cord ofif 
my feet and ate through my gag. There was a pipe in 
the cellar, and through that I communicated with the 
girl whose voice I heard overhead. At the risk of her life 
she contrived to get herself into the cellar and me out of 
it. A vessel — from which I had been led to believe that 
three refugees were to be rescued — lay in the Pool wait- 
ing for me, and most likely I was to have been carried 
aboard and shipped off to St. Petersburg the very night 
that this brave girl saved me." 

"Thank God you escaped! Give me your hand, old 
man. To think that I might have found this room empty 
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«— that I might never have smoked another pipe with 
you!** 

"You can understand now my feeling toward that 

girl." 

**By George, it's a heavy debt ! " Then in a reflective 
tone he added, after a pause, **I see. You propose to 
raise this girl to your own level.'* 

"Higher if I may. I aim at giving her a new life. 
Does that prospect seem to you 'wildly impracticable*?*' 

**What does it matter what I think? If all the world 
declares it impossible, you would not abandon the 
attempt." 

"No. But it does matter whether you regard the 
attempt as useless or not.*' 

"Why?** 

**I will tell you plainly. You admit, surely, that we 
owe much to surrounding conditions.** 

"Nearly everything; women especially yield to the 
influence of circumstances. Still in this case the practi- 
cal difficulties are enormous. You see, there's a vast 
difference between beginning life at twenty, or there- 
abouts, and starting from the cradle. There is so much 
to be unlearned. For example, if your young friend is 
to exist in civilized society she must unlearn that awful 
dialect of hers. Now, try as I may to speak English as 
she is spoken in London, my speech betrays that I am an 
Irishman; and if you ask me to believe that a wholly 
uneducated girl can succeed in doing more I should feel 
inclined to reply in her own words — *garn away*!" 

"It is a barbarous tongue,*' Taras assented gravely; 
"although," he added in a more cheerful tone, **it is less 
offensive to my ear than the affected errors of pronuncia- 
tion and the detestable drawl of your superior class, 
Barry Kavanagh. It is less aggressive, for one thing, 
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and then, because her faults are not affected, reform is 
not so desperately hopeless. The girl may be persuaded 
to change her own language for another. In a few 
months she may learn French ; when she can think in 
that language she will learn -as quickly to express her 
ideas in tolerable English." 

"You have set yourself an enormous task." 

"Oh, le^ depends upon the teacher than the pupil. 
If she wishes to learn I do not see — to use another ex- 
pression of hers — 'what' holds her.* " 

"Ah, that's the question, my dear fellow — has she the 
wish or the power to learn?" 

"I am certain that she has. She has given proof in 
these first few hours of an astonishing ability to adapt 
herself to new conditions. But if the case were less 
hopeful, if I clearly foresaw that she would.weary of our 
ways, rebel against civilization, and finally return to the 
freedom and abandon of the slums, I would still make 
this effort. She has saved my life; I must try to save 
hers." 

"She may rebel against civilization. I should think she 
would; but there's very little likelihood of her going back 
to the sliuns. By the way, what motive had she for risk- 
ing her life to save you?" 

"None, that I know of, but that which springs from 
the divine sympathy with the weak and suffering which 
animates all women's souls." 

"I abandon my position," cried Kavanagh impul- 
sively, dropping a line of argument by which, I believe, 
he intended to warn Taras of a danger that had not sug- 
gested itself to his simple mind. "Your big faith makes 
me ashamed of my pessimism — ashamed of raising obsta- 
cles when, if I could, I should be making the way 
smoother." 
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**You may help me now if you will." 

"If I will! Why, there's nothing in the world that 
would give me greater pleasure, if it were only to prove 
the sincerity of an Irishman's friendship." 

"If I had doubted that, I should not have said a word 
to you on the subject. I felt that I could rely on your 
help in case of need, but I would not impose a task upon 
you which, beforehand, seemed utterly hopeless." 

"One moment, old man," said Kavanagh, with a 
laugh. "You are not going to hand that young lady 
over to me?" 

"Yes. You must promise to look after her if anything 
happens to me." 

"Good Heavens! what do you mean?" cried Kava- 
nagh, with bated breath. 

"I mean that you must finish what I have begun if I 
cannot finish it myself. I must make some provision of 
this kind for the poor girl. What would become of her 
if, in a few weeks, say, she were thrown suddenly upon 
her own resources? Money alone would make her posi- 
tion only the more perilous. Without a friend to guide 
her, she would absolutely be worse off than if I had left 
her in the slums." 

"I understand that, but what do you mean by the sug- 
gestion that something might happen to you in a few 
weeks?" 

"I told you that the police have tried to kidnap me." 

"And failed " 

"They will be more careful next time, in consequence. 
They intend to take me, and probably they will. Three 
months ago the Minister of Police received an order from 
the Czar to silence me; he seldom has to repeat an order 
of that kind." 

**I could not believe it when you told me," 
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"It was credible enough to roe. The warning came 
from a reliable friend in the minister's household. The 
odd thing is that I have heard nothing since from him or 
other friends who watch the motions of the police. It 
looks as if he had found a new agent — one less known to 
us than the old hands.'* 

"The villainous-looking scoundrel you mentioned." 

•'Oh, dear, no. He is only a sub-agent employed by 
the agent-in -chief, who himself takes care to keep well 
out of the way. He may be directing the affair from 
Paris or Berlin. Certainly he would not jeopardize his 
own life or his position by an attack of this kind. The 
whole business has to be done by carefully concealed 
means, like one of those clocks which defy ingenuity to 
discover where the motive power is situated. It would 
never do, in case of exposure, for a known emissary of 
the Russian Government to be implicated in a conspiracy 
against the freedom of a subject on British soil." 

"That did not occur to me at the moment. What 
steps have you taken since this attempt?" 

"Made my will, and " 

"Surely they will not attempt to assassinate you?" 
KLavanagh said quickly, interrupting Taras. 

"Assassinate me? No! The rascals have too much 
respect for your hangman and their own necks to venture 
on that. But they would not hesitate to kill me if they 
could justify themselves by a plea of self-defense. That 
might have happened the other night if they had not 
taken me so completely by surprise that I could offer no 
resistance. Every one of them had his knife ready, and 
I should have been cut down as sure as fate if their cords 
had not held me. Taking place in a villainous water- 
side beerhouse, my death would have been attributed to 
^ drunken brawl^ and, all evidence of my identity being 
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removed, it is doubtful if the papers would take any 
notice of the inquest. It was all calculated to a nicety; 
the agent must have gone over the ground and mapped 
it out clearly. I would give anything to know who 
he is.'* 

**It is horrible to fight in the dark. You never know 
when the blow may fall.'* 

**No, nor who may strike it — that's the worst part of 
the business. It shakes one's faith. The man you trust 
turns out to be an enemy — your favorite haunt a nest of 
spies — anything may happen at any moment. I fancy 
they will give me a respite now. I am all right for a 
time.'* 

"How long? Have you any idea?" 

' 'Probably till they find me getting careless and off my 
guard, unless they receive a peremptory order for dis- 
patch from headquarters." 

"You speak as if you were careless already, old fel- 
low," said Kavanagh ruefully. 

"But I am not," Taras replied in a more earnest tone. 
**I was about to say that, having made my will, and got 
your promise to look after Aura in case of accident — 
you do promise me that?" 

"Oh, yes, yes, yes," the friend replied almost care- 
lessly. 

"Then I shall tell Cunningham, the lawyer in Lin- 
coln's Inn, to communicate with you the first morning 
that he fails to receive a card from me. ' * 

"Is it not possible," said Kavanagh, reflectively .and 
in a tone which showed that his mind had been more 
occupied with his own speculations than with his friend's 
instruction — "is there not just a chance that the attack 
was intended rather as a warning than anything else, and 
that they would have suffered you to escape if the girl 
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had not forestalled them? If they silenced you to-night, 
your works would still exist. They cannot undo them, 
and they know it. Sent to Siberia, you become a 
martyr, and greater importance is given to your work. 
It seems to me that the agents — the minister, the Czar 
himself — will be satisfied with this manifestation of 
power, and drop the affair." 

"For a while, possibly — probably, indeed. But when 
they find that I do not profit by their warning, and will 
not acceept their conditions of neutrality — that I am 
neither a child nor an old woman, to be frightened by 
menaces of future punishment from the course directed 
by my conscience ** 

"But, my dear fellow, it is not as if you were still an 
active enemy." 

"If you think I am nothing but a passive enemy, you 
are wrong," said Taras, with more fire in his voice than 
I had yet heard. "They have something to gain by my 
removal. For months I have been meditating a new 
attack, and the Czar knows it; for he has spies in our 
camp, as we have friends in his. I have only been wait- 
ing for the idea, and the idea came to my mind the first 
time I saw Aura. I owe her that as well, poor girl. 
Come up with me, and I will show the shell I am prepar- 
ing to throw at the Czar's feet." 

As their chairs moved I slipped from the door and ran 
up to my room, to meditate on what I had heard, and 
form a clearer conception of its meaning. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FIGHT TOR LIFE. 

Taras gave me his hand when we met the next morn- 
ing downstairs. I took it in silence, being unprepared 
for this form of greeting, which I had never before ex- 
changed with anyone, and which now kindled an emotion 
in my breast that threw all my ideas into confusion; but 
before I let his warm palm leave my clinging fingers the 
earnest purpose I had come to in the night reasserted 
itself, and I said: 

"Here, Tm goin' to begin to-day in real earnest." 

* 'That's right,** said he, smiling, but with serious feel- 
ing in his deep eyes. 

"I aint goin* to talk dilecks to any living soul again 
*ceptin* you. I'm goin* to talk French like Mdre Lucas 
does. Presen'ly I'll go in the kitchen and p'int out 
things, and I'll jist listen to her till I can make out what 
she's drivin' at. And I'm goin' to take stock of every- 
thing you do, too, and say things softer like and more 
pleasant, same as what you do. And I'll set to and learn 
readin' and writin' if you'll only show me how — jist for 
a start. But I aint goin* to be no 'normous trouble. I 
won't be a bit more trouble 'an I can help. Whatever 
you tell me to do, I'll take and do it, whether I likes it 
or not — see?" 

"Yes." 

"Here" — after swallowing my compunction — "I 
heered all what you said last night." 

9« 
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So I perceive." 

'When you're a-goin' out^and don't want to take me 
along of you, do you mind tellin' me where you are goin' 
and 'bout what time you'll be home?" 

I am not sure that I should quite like that." 

'Oh, don't fancy I'm goin* to f oiler you about and be 
a nuisance. No fear! I shouldn*t like that myself. 
But if you didn't turn up, say two or three hours arter 
the time, I might jist take a skiwey round and see if it 
was all right, doncher know? It shouldn't make no dif- 
ference to you, 'cause I'd take care you didn't know it; 
but it 'd make a lot of difference to me, 'cause I shouldn't 
have to do it underhanded like, and I should feel a lump 



easier." 



**In that case, I will tell you when I think of it." 

Then, seeing by my troubled look, possibly, and my 
silence, that my mind was not yet relieved of its charge, 
he added: 

"Anything else, little friend?" 

"Yes, I got sunthin' else to say, but it kinder sticks 
half-way. Here, don't you bother about makin' 'range- 
ments with that feller to look arter me in case anything 
— you know, don't you? I can't say it. It's too dreffle 
to talk about. But I don't want to be held by anyone. 
You wouldn't like that. If you -go away I shall just 
come arter you, and it don't matter where nor how — 
d'ye hear?" 

There was pain in his face as he nodded assent, but to 
disguise the feeling he asked lightly: 

"Is there nothing else?" 

** Nothing 'ticler," I replied with a sigh of relief; "I've 
got up the wust of it. But you might tell us what this 
thing is you're goin' to heave at somebody's feet, else I 
know I'll have to go pokin' and pryin' about to find out. " 
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"Well, as Mdre Lucas has only just taken in the milk, 
we can go into the workshop and satisfy your curiosity 
without keeping breakfast waiting. This is a pretty 
frock. I have not seen it before, I think." 

"Course you aint," said I, stopping and turning 
round slowly, with huge delight, to be admired. "Tea 
gowns is for artemoons, walkin* dresses is for outdoors, 
but this here is for momin's." 

'*I ought to have known that — it's so crisp and bright 
and fresh, ' ' said he. 

We passed through the back yard and up a few steps 
into a long glazed workshop, which had been rented 
from the cabinet-maker next door. I looked round, ex- 
pecting to see some terrible instrument. Innumerable 
plaster casts hung from the rafters; the end wall was 
covered with rough sketches in charcoal; a potter's 
wheel stood near the window, with a trough of clay 
beside it; some odd-looking tools lay on a bench, but 
they only looked like misshapen spoons. In the middle 
of the workshop, however, there was something on a 
stout stand, carefully enveloped in a damp cloth, and a 
little further on stood another stool bearing a smaller 
mass similarly covered. Taras went up to the larger of 
the two things and began carefully to remove the cloth, 
while I stood by waiting in eager curiosity to know what 
it was that excited the animosity of the police to such an 
extent. 

"There it is," said Taras, lifting the last fold of the 
cloth, and revealing a group of three figures] roughly 
modeled in clay. 

I walked round the stand, touched the soft clay, and 
then, looking at Taras in perplexity, said : 

"Why, it's only images." 

"That is all." 
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"Well, what harm will it do anyone if you throw that 
at his feet? It wouldn't kill hira if you threw it at his 
head." 

' * Ah, but this is only a sketch of a much larger one I 
shall make,*' said he, with a twinkle of merriment in his 
eye. "The figures will be life size, and they will be 
burnt hard in a kiln, which you see would make a differ- 
ence if it came to throwing it at anybody's head; but 
that was only a manner of speaking. Come, I will make 
it clear to you if I can. This female figure represents 
my country in the last stage of despair and humiliation; 
the man tearing the dress from her shoulders is a brutal 
executioner with an iron-thonged whip in his hand; the 
third figure is the Czar, who has given the order for this 
helpless woman to be flogged, and is standing by to see 
his order carried out, callous to his victim's suffering." 

"What has the woman done?" 

"She has dared to tell the Czar that she is not his 
slave." 

"What's this down alongside the woman?" I asked. 

"The Czar's dog — ^licking her hand." 

"To show he's got more feelin' than what the man 
has?" 

"That's it. You begin to see what I mean." 

"Yes, but I got to learn a lump yet afore I under- 
stands it all right. What's under the other rag?" 

"Only a study for the head of this woman," he said in 
an evasive tone. 

"May I have a look at it?" 

He hesitated a moment; then saying that I must see it 
sooner or later, he uncovered the study. 

It was the bust of a woman. The head was com- 
pletely finished, even to the hair, which fell in tangled 
meshes on one shoulder. The first thing that struck me 
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as I looked in the face was the awful expression of dull 
despair, the hopeless misery that pinched her emaciated 
and careworn features. Then it dawned upon me that I 
had seen the face before; it was as familiar to my recol- 
lection as the spiritual dejection, the supine misery 
stamped upon it. 

**Why, it's me!" I said turning to Taras. 

He nodded assent, and we both stood in silence look- 
ing at the head. The expression in the face was so vivid 
that it imparted its feeling to my spirit. Again my heart 
was chilled and numbed with despondency. 

"Great Heaven!" I exclaimed. **Is it any good to 
hope. Shan't I find out presently as it's all a mistake. 
Can a girl with a face like that ever change it?" 

"You shall see, little friend — you shall see!" cried 
Taras almost fiercely. And catching up a tool, with a 
few touches to the eyes and lips, he put cheerful hope 
and triumphant joy into the face. It took my breath 
away with surprise, and then, as if by some magic spell, 
I caught the sense of happiness from the face I looked at. 

"I shall become like that," I said, choking with de- 
light, "and be changed, like that clay has, through you." 

"We are not clay, Aura, for we live and feel; and our 
souls are given us that we may change ourselves and mold 
our character to nobler form." 

"It*s a-comin' to me," I said after a few moments of 
profound thinking. ''I'm gettin' at it by a little at a 
time. That woman, your country, 's got a look like mine 
was, all mis' able and wretched like; and you're goin* to 
give her new life like you're givin* me, and alter her face 
so as people shall hardly know her again." 

"Would to Heaven I might!" he exclaimed fervently. 
"One life is too short for such a work — one hand too 
feeble. I can but hope to awaken the sympathy of 
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humanity and start the cry of indignation which shall 
shame the Czar to mercy." 

The group had a new interest for me. The longer I 
looked at it the more it fascinated me. The central 
figure ceased to be an image; it was a living woman 
suffering as I had suffered. 

'*I guess she feels like I felt," said I. "Like as if 
nothin* could make her feel wus, and it didn't matter 
what happened." 

Taras assented. 

"Better she hadn't got no soul, nor nothin'; better she 
was dead if she haint got a friend to help her up and 
give her new life. * ' 

"That's it. But we must find friends to help her; 
warm the hearts of other nations toward her, and kindle 
a spirit of hope and courage into that poor fainting 
heart ; and we will if we can keep out of the hands of 
the police." 

If he could keep out of the hands of the police! My 
existence also depended upon that. Recognizing so 
much, the instinct of self-preservation inspired me with 
a fierce desire and determination to find out and fight 
this secret emissary of the Czar. The enemy once dis- 
covered I would meet cunning with cunning, dare any- 
thing, hesitate at nothing to save the man who made the 
world dear to me. It would be a fight for life, and one 
of us must fall. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AN ODD DIARY. 

In my room there was a table with an empty drawer 
which fastened with a key. It is half full of rubbish — 
odds and ends of all sorts secreted there as souvenirs of 
those early days when I was incapable of keeping any 
other kind of diary. They have served their purpose. 
There is not a scrap which fails to recall the very senti- 
ment of the moment when I laid it away ; and it would 
be easy for me to compile a minute record of my life in 
Lambeth from them alone. A few of these trifles will 
suffice to indicate the course of events during the early 
months of my new life. 

Here, at the very bottom, are three penny novelettes, 
bought for the illustrations on the cover which alone were 
intelligible to me. In one, *'Lady Ermyntrude over- 
hears the conspiracy," and is represented listening, with 
horror on her face, at a half-opened door; in another, 
"Gwendoline denounces the baronet,'* who is quailing 
in terror before her outstretched finger; and in the third 
** Beryl says 'Die!' and shoots the villain — " and a most 
unmistakable villain he is — * 'through the heart." Those 
pictures fascinated me. The heroines were all tall and 
beautiful, and a couple of them were in evening dress. 
I put myself in their place. The lady-like accomplish- 
ment of eavesdropping I had already practiced. I had 
only to unmask the secret enemy of Taras and shoot him 
through the heart to be perfectly satisfied. And the 
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means seemed almost within my reach. The revolver 
had not been removed from my room. For weeks I car- 
ried that dangerous and rather cumberous weapon in my 
dress |K)cket. I smile now at my simplicity; but my 
purpose was no laughing matter then ; I was in terrible 
earnest. 

Here is a page of written characters with trembling 
upstrokes that tell of cramped fingers ai)d painful effort 
— the page Taras picked out of a couple of dozen to 
praise with encouraging words full of gentle sincerity. 
And next to this a tram ticket, showing that we extended 
our walk after dinner to Camberwell, and cherished as a 
memento of the delightful sense of freedom after a day 
of close application, and jubilant happiness in having 
Taras all to myself. 

The pages of writing that follow show marked im- 
provement. Upstrokes firmer and more free. An at- 
tempt at phonetic spelling to fix in my mind the names 
of things learnt from M^re Lucas, who, good soul, was 
not less indefatigable in teaching me than I in learning. 
A page with more phonetic spelling bears the marks of 
being crumpled up in anger and thrown on to the fire. 
There are traces of tears on it also. Oh, I do not need 
this scarred and blotted sheet to remind me of that even- 
ing! Proud of my progress I had shown the attempt to 
write words to Taras, confident of being praised, and 
after examining the page for some time in perplexity he 
had burst into laughter. Then I snatched up the paper, 
crushed it up, and threw it on the fire, declaring, in pas- 
sionate wrath, that I would never again try to please him. 

"You don't mean that. Aura," said he, "unless you be- 
lieve that I purposely intended to wound your feelings."- 

"Yes, I do," I retorted, and again catching up the 
sheet which he had taken from the fire with the tongs, I 
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whipped out of the room, and took care to slam the door 
well behind me. The paroxysm of childish passion 
lasted but a few minutes, barely long enough for my vin- 
dictive feelings to take the form of definite resolution; 
and then at the thought of estranging my only friend, 
and losing his affection merely by a silly transport of 
temper, such a flood of contrition and shame and remorse 
rushed out of my heart that I burst into tears, and cried 
as if my heart would break. With the tears still on my 
cheeks I ran down to the room where Taras was sitting 
thoughtful by the fire. 

"Here,** said I, * 'don't you take any notice of what I 
said just now. I didn't mean it; anyhow, I don't mean 
it now. I'm a-goin' to go on a-doin* my best, whether 
you laugh at me or not — there!" 

**My dear little friend!" he exclaimed with evident 
emotion in his voice and face as he rose quickly from his 
chair and stepped toward me. Then, as if checking an 
impulse, he stopped, putting his raised hand on a chair. 
"Come and sit down in your old place. I never doubted 
your courage, or I might have been more thoughtful. 
Our dearest friends are those that we can laugh at some- 
times." 

He lit his pipe and talked to me in a strain of gener- 
ous sympathy and encouragement until the last symptoms 
of pain escaped my heart in a long, fluttering sigh, and 
gave place to a joyous sense of restored happiness and 
invigorated hope. Indeed, my feeling for Taras seemed 
to take fresh growth from this temporary check, like a 
plant which throws out deeper root- fibers by the nipping 
back of an offshoot. When our hands joined before 
parting for the night I was stirred by a desire to throw 
my arms about his neck, and the sentiment which 
restrained me and brought the hot blood to my cheek 
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was the first indication of a passion in my breast stronger 
than friendship. 

A long clasp-knife marks the day when I thought I 
might dispense with part of my portable armory which 
knocked against my knee whenever I moved about. 
The complete absence of fear shown by Taras, and the 
mild manner and innocent look of all his visitors, had 
greatly calmed my apprehensions, and, in addition to 
this, a wider intelligence showed me that the hand 
counted for less than the brain in coping with the subtle 
enemy of Taras. This conviction added an incentive to 
learn, which I find in the marked progress of my writing 
in the pages that follow. One of them shows by a long, 
straggling line that I fell asleep over it. After saying 
"good-night" to Taras I studied in my room, never giv- 
ing up until I had heard Big Ben strike twelve, and when 
I felt particularly vigorous I would go on till two and 
three in the morning. It was not only French that I 
tried to master; my craving for knowledge extended in 
every direction like a child's; and, like a child, I learnt 
by asking all sorts of incongruous questions, just as they 
rose in ray mind. Taras now and then laughed at me ; 
but whether I had grown more wise or less sensitive, or 
whether, knowing him better and with deeper affection, I 
felt that, laugh as he might, no contempt for ignorance 
or impatience with simplicity, no malice or ill-feeling, 
could ever hold a place in that generous heart, I cannot 
say; but certain it is, his mirth never again wounded my 
pride or provoked me to anger. Usually, however, he 
took my inquiries seriously, and made his explanations 
so full of interest that I have often and often invented a 
question for the sake of the delightful gossip it was 
pretty sure to lead to. 
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One night Taras took me to the Westminster Music 
Hall. Here is the programme of the spectacles which 
constituted two-thirds of the entertainment. I had never 
before been inside a theater; and when I stood in the 
stalls and looked round and above me I was quite over- 
come with astonishment at the vastness and brilliancy of 
the house. 

"I should think this is the grandest place in all the 
world,** I said in a lowered voice to Taras. 

But from the time the curtain rose until it fell, I sat so 
spellbound that I never once opened my lips, forgetful 
even that Taras sat beside me. In the spectacle a really 
poetic idea was admirably worked out in a series of pretty 
scenes with the aid of tuneful music, and all that an 
artistic fancy could suggest in grouping, dances, and 
beautiful costumes; and the effect upon my mind was 
almost indescribable. It was as if new senses had been 
given me — new faculties called into existence. The 
world was richer and lovelier than ever I had imagined 
it; there was more in it to live for — a paradise it seemed 
to me against the darker side which I had known too 
well. Visions of grace and beauty rose before me, and 
delightful harmonies rang in my ears when I fell asleep 
that night. In the morning Taras caught me swaying to 
and fro to the rhythm of a tune that had come back to 
me. 

"Good — good!** he cried, in surprise. "You have 
got the air exactly. You must have a capital ear, and 
yet I never heard you sing a note before.** 

It was the first time, to my knowledge, that I had ever 
had the heart to sing. 

A little further on there is another programme, show- 
ing that soon after we went to the Lyceum Theater 
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The play made less impression on my mind ; I could not 
understand it all; my intelligence was not yet sufficiently 
expanded to comprehend the higher art; and perhaps 
this was why Taras took me first to the music hall. Still, 
that evening's experience was delightful, and the long 
talks it led to afterward opened quite a new field of ideas. 

Very different emotions are recalled by this handker- 
chief, torn and shredded in a passion of furious jealousy. 
I must have used my teeth to rend it in this way. It was 
that evening when George Gordon dropped in after din- 
ner, and Kavanagh, with a couple of friends, came in 
after. As usual when a visitor called, I went up to my 
room to avoid unpleasantness, for I had stuck scrupu- 
lously to my determination to speak English only to 
Taras, and I was only just beginning to make myself 
understood in French to M^re Lucas. The men stayed 
and played cards until two in the morning, and I sat on 
the stairs, listening to the sounds that came from below, 
with venomous jealousy rankling in my breast, the cold 
sweat of rage beading my lips and brow, when the jovial 
voice and hearty laugh of Taras reached my ear. 

When the party broke up, I went down, ostensibly with 
the pretext of saying "good-night" to Taras, but with 
the covert intention of picking a quarrel — of imparting 
to him something of the vindictive misery I felt Seeing 
my condition, he made me sit down, and, having lit a 
pipe, seated himself in the chair opposite and chatted 
about the friends who were gone, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world to enter into genial con- 
versation at that hour. 

Little by little he led up to my occupation during the 
evening, and after bringing me by my own confession to 
see how childishly selfish, weak, and inconsistently fool- 
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ish my jealousy was, he drew tears of regret and shame 
into my eyes by a sympathetic word, and then inspired 
me with the consoling hope that my own self-esteem 
would save me from any renewal of this humiliation. A 
second handkerchief, scarcely crumpled, and laid away 
in triumph after a hard struggle with myself, shows that 
I profited by this lesson later on when the friends met 
again. Indeed, my temper was every day growing more 
amenable to reason, and I grew braver, and I hope bet- 
ter, under the gentle, humanizing influences which my 
dear friend constantly brought to bear upon me. 

A day spent in the beautiful country beyond Woking 
is chronicled in this bunch of withered flowers. This 
was a fresh revelation to me, for, with the exception of 
my memorable wandering to Greenwich, I had never been 
out of London. It was in the first week of June.- We 
left Lambeth early in the morning; a golden haze hung 
over the river toward Vauxhall; Westminster Bridge 
stood out clear and sharp-cut against the sky. You 
could be quite sure that the day would be hot; the line 
of sun-blinds outside the shops gave me that idea as we 
stepped out toward the station. We were in buoyant 
spirits, feeling it was good to be out in the open air, and 
give ourselves up to pleasant impressions. 

My astonishment began soon after we passed Clapham, 
and increased as the houses grew fewer and the expanse 
of country wider; and I gave open expression to my 
delight, forgetting that other people were in the compart- 
ment besides Taras, until an old gentleman opposite low- 
ered his newspaper and looked at me over the rim of his 
spectacles in wondering speculation. He may have 
thought that I was on my way to Earlswood; certainly 
he must have found it difficult to believe that a well- 
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dressed young woman of twenty was looking at the open 
country for the first time in her life. It did not matter. 
Taras was the last person in the world to be ashamed of 
my ignorance, and I could not help bursting out into 
exclamations of delight now and then. 

Taras caught my enthusiasm, and was as ready as I to 
point out any fresh aspect. When we were fairly in the 
country, and away from the station and people, I felt 
that I must sing or run or cry to give vent to my exuber^ 
ant emotion. Mere Lucas had provided us with a basket 
of provisions, and we ate our dinner in a pine wood, 
smoothly carpeted with the brown, shining needles. She 
had forgotten nothing, as Taras, who carried the basket, 
knew to his cost. There were the most delicious things 
in it — a cold chicken wrapped in a serviette, and a salad, 
and a bottle of Burgundy, and cheese — everything, down 
to a little saucepan to warm the coffee in. What fun it 
was making the fire, and how excellent the food was! If 
we had been only a quarter as hungry we must have 
enjoyed the meal. We had tea at a lovely old inn, and 
lingered on our way to the station to hear the birds sing. 
These things I can tell, but the deep, deep happiness of 
that day is quite beyond my power of expressing. 

It seemed to me as if Taras and I were one — I saw 
with his eyes, heard with his ears, and in my heart was a 
sentiment of pure, ineffable love and divine tenderness 
which belonged more to his nature than to mine. He 
picked these flowers for me ; I strewed them on my pil- 
low and pressed my burning face on their cool petals 
when I lay down that night. 

One more extract from this odd collection shall close 
the list. It is a collection of paintings by Prince Borg- 
ensky, exhibited at the Modem Gallery in Bond Street. 
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I had often heard the word ''Nihilism" and **Nihilisf 
spoken in Lambeth, and one morning when we were 
walking in the Park — we never failed to go out for an 
hour or two before lunch — I asked Taras to tell me what 
a Nihilist was. 

"A Russian Nihilist/* said he, **is a man who desires 
freedom for his country such as we enjoy here in Eng- 
land, if we can get it. But he would be quite content 
with less.'* 

"Are you a Nihilist?** said I. 

He nodded. 
Have you always been a Nihilist?" I asked. 
No; I was once a servant — I might almost say a 
friend — of the Czar, who is now my enemy.*' 

"What made you become a Nihilist?** 

He reflected longer than he usually did before replying 
to my questions, and then said: 

"I will show you, Aura,** and, turning from the path 
he led me across the park and over Piccadilly into Bond 
Street. There we entered a large gallery which was 
already crowded with well-dressed people. The walls 
were covered with pictures; I may say without exagger- 
ating that there were hundreds of paintings. There were 
some large ones representing battle scenes, and others 
quite small, for the most part portraits; but the greater 
number, and those which attracted most attention, illus- 
trated prison and exile life in Russia, and scenes relating 
to the march of prisoners into Siberia. The misery of 
this awful march, the attendant horrors of the itapes 
where men and women, old and young, where the habit- 
ual criminal and the tenderly nurtured girl, condemned 
without trial by the administrative process, were herded 
together in loathsome garments, without regard to 
decency or health, and with less care for their preserva- 
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tion than would be bestowed upon cattle, were shown in 
such vivid reality that one turned with a feeling of sick- 
ness from the canvas, as if the reek of pollution and 
disease steamed from them. 

* "This is what made me a Nihilist,'* Taras said in a 
low voice. 

"You have seen all this?" I asked. 

He nodded. 

A plethoric young man, with long hair, was passing 
judgment on the pictures in the loud tone of conceit. 

"Vigor, I grant you," he said. "But the thing is 
overdone. The effect he aims at is spoilt by exaggera- 
tion. Borgensky may be a rabid Nihilist, but it is 
equally clear that he is making capital out of a political 
boom; in fact" — he added in a confidential tone — "he 
almost admitted the fact when I taxed him with it here 
the other day." 

"That is not true!" said Taras raising his voice. 

The knot of admirers about the stout young dilettante 
turned round, and the youth himself, scanning Taras 
from head to foot, said, with impudent contempt: 

"Beg pardon, may I ask who you are?" 

"If you were not a liar," replied Taras, "you would 
know that I am Prince Borgensky." 

It was in this way that I came to know who Taras was. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A WARNING. 

One morning I was particularly bright and happy. 
Taras and I had risen early, by arrangement made over 
night, and gone to the flower market at Covent Garden, 
from which we returned ladened with flowers, and I was 
then disposing them about our pretty living room. Mere 
Lucas surprised me by repeating a phrase which she had 
not used for a long time. 

**Fauvre ch/riCyVa !*' said she in a trembling voice, 
regarding me with tender commiseration in her broad, 
motherly face as she stood before me with her hands 
planted on her massive hips. 

**Why do you say that, Mdre Lucas?" I asked, for I 
could now speak in French with tolerable fluency; **I 
have everything I want." 

**It is true, it is true. Thank Heaven, you have 
everything you desire.** 

*'Then why do you say 'poor dearie* with that look of 
sadness?** 

**Why do I say it?*' she said, echoing my words to 
get time for reflection. She hesitated; her lips trembled 
as if she were about to tell something that prudence with- 
held; and then taking me by the arms and drawing me 
to her breast she got out of the difficulty by saying, ** Be- 
cause I love you; go,** and with a sounding kiss she 
released me and went off to her kitchen. 

I accepted this feminine explanation, then; but before 
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long the same expression cropped up again apropos of 
nothing when I was singing from sheer want of thought. 
That set me wondering. What was there in my condi- 
tion that appealed to her sympathy? I was no longer the 
deplorable creature that first excited her pity. I could 
make myself understood fairly well; I had corrected 
those faults of manner, which to her must have seemed 
as repulsive as the condition of a barbarian to an ordinary 
member of civilized society. I had overcome the irra- 
tional and childish jealousy which had made me miser- 
able whenever a friend came to visit Taras — nearly ; at 
any rate I could conceal the effect of any lingering feel- 
ing of that kind; I could, and did, indulge my taste for 
pretty dress without restraint, and, to cap all, I had the 
constant companionship of the dearest and best friend 
that ever woman knew. Why, then, did M^re Lucas use 
those words when she found me happy, when she herself 
was the first to suggest any means that led to my happi- 
ness? Why would a merry laugh now and then be 
checked by a sigh as she squeezed my hand, or end in a 
rueful shake of the head, and a look of tearful sadness? 

Another phase of her affectionate regard added to my 
perplexity before long. She became remarkably urgent 
in her praise of George Gordon, and lost no opportunity 
of bringing us together. 

"Good-day, Madame Lucas," Gordon would cry in 
his cheery voice and execrable French when the door 
was opened to him. "Fine weather, isn't it? Is Mon- 
sieur Taras in his studio?" 

"I will go and see," M^re Lucas responded in good 
Norman, "but behold Ma'm'selle all alone," and open- 
ing the sitting room door she gave the poor man no option 
but to enter and pass a quarter of an hour with me, and 
z, bad quarter of an hour it usually was for him owing to 
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his very limited knowledge of French and my obstinate 
perseverance in speaking English only to Taras. 

He was a nice fellow and the most intimate friend of 
Taras. A stronger bond of friendship existed between 
them than between Taras and Kavanagh, perhaps because 
there was more weakness in Gordon's character. Kava- 
nagh was undoubtedly stronger in purpose and action, 
which was the reason, I believe, for Taras choosing him, 
rather than Gordon, as a guardian for me in case of 
accident. 

I liked Gordon for his honest simplicity, his obvious 
kindness of heart, and for a certain resemblance to Taras 
in personal appearance and some phases of character. 
Like Taras, he was strong and big, fair and blue-eyed, 
careless with regard to dress — in striking contrast to 
Kavanagh, who always dressed perfectly and had never 
a hair astray — and his voice was hearty and outspoken. 
They had both the same good laugh, the same honest, 
open way of looking you full in the eyes, the same gentle- 
ness and ready sympathy. Both might have been cast 
from the same mold ; but Gordon was the rough cast, 
still needing the finishing touch and polish which gave 
Taras his immense superiority. Gordon's eyes lacked 
the artistic depth, and his expression the high intelli- 
gence and serious bent that distinguished Taras — ^just as 
his manner was wanting in some quality which marked 
the high breeding and refinement of his friend. In their 
hands more than anything the difference between them 
found expression. Gordon's were pretty, ^with tapering 
fingers and a dimple in the knuckle, soft and slow in 
movement. Taras had long, thin fingers with spatula 
tips, and were full of nervous energy. 

"Ah, what a husband he would make, that good Mon- 
sieur Gordon!" Mdre Lucas more than once exclaimed. 
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"So rich, so amiable, so gay, and with such a good 
heart, and so easy to lead!" 

But it never occurred to me that I should lead him to 
the altar. No idea of marriage ever entered my head 
at that time; indeed, when Mere Lucas concluded her 
praises of Gordon by declaring that he was * *bon comme 
dupain^*' as she invariably did, I felt disposed to remind 
her that happily I was not starving for want of bread 
just at present, and could get along very well without it 
for a time. Still I liked him, and chiefly for a reason 
that proved the truth of Taras*s observation; he was a 
friend that one could laugh at sometimes. His boyish 
awkwardness was on a par with his clumsy French. 
One could not treat him seriously, and he was as ready 
as I to burst into hearty laughter over his blundering 
attempts to be graceful in my company. And his cheer- 
iness was temj)ered by a certain delicacy of consideration 
and thoughtfulness which redeemed his character from 
boorishness. He generally had a box of bonbons in his 
pocket, or a French -book, or some other trifle which he 
had picked up, thinking I might like it. 

Seeing that I failed to profit by her hints and that I 
was as far as ever from regarding Gordon as a possible 
husband, Mere Lucas took more decisive means of warn- 
ing me against the danger which lay unseen beneath my 
ever-increasing attachment to Taras. She found me one 
morning alone in his workshop setting some fresh flowers 
in the brown jar by the window. 

"It is good to put flowers where he may see them when 
he turns from his work," said she. "For his heart must 
be heavy, like a sick person without hope, when he 
thinks and thinks hour after hour of the misery of his 
country. How grand it is ! " she added turning to the 
life-size ^oup, now nearly finished, which Taras had 
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modeled in the past month from the smaller sketch. 
"How it strikes one with pity and stirs up one's heart! 
One would say that poor beaten creature had no hope in 
the world. It is magnificent. And to think that out of 
a piece of soft, shapeless clay he makes a figure which 
fills one with sympathy for that poor Russian! It is 
grand to have that power and the courage to practice it. 
But the gift was not meant for him. It should have 
been given to one with no wish to live, no love for home 
and friends ; not to my dear master. How fond he is of 
the world, of simple things, of us, look you ! See how 
sweet he is with children, and think what happiness it 
would have been to such a man to have a dear wife and 
children of his own to love!" 

The idea of Taras with a wife for his companion, pre- 
senting itself to my selfish mind for the first time, filled 
me with jealous terror. 

"Why should he not marry?" I asked, giving expres- 
sion to my fear. 

"Because he ought not to marry. That is reason 
enough for him. His choice is made. He has offered 
to sacrifice his life for his country, and with that fate 
hanging over him he will never marry. Believe me, my 
poor little friend, for I know my master; and I tell you 
that he will never marry — never, never ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

AWAKENING. 

I UNDERSTOOD now the meaning of M^re Lucas's 
ominous headshakings, of her endeavor to promote an 
attachment between me and Gordon, and of this last 
measure by which she had shown me that Taras would 
never marry; she feared that my affection for him was 
ripening into love, and that I should expect him to make 
mc his wife. 

The relation quite stupefied me, and I sank down 
silently on the stool by his bench, with tears that I could 
not account for gathering in my eyes, and a feeling of 
desolation and loss in my heart. 

M^re Lucas kissed me, and went away with a little sob 
of sympathy. **He will never marry me," I said to my- 
self, trying to realize my situation and find an explana- 
tion of the sadness that oppressed me. 

The possibility of his marrying me had never entered 
my imagination. It might have occurred at once to an 
ordinary girl, placed as I was in close relation with him ; 
most girls, I find, speculate on their chances of marriage 
from the day they first put on long frocks. But my life 
had been too hopeless and wretched for such prospects 
to come within my range of vision. The word love had 
never been breathed in my ear at Shadwell, and since 
then the friendship of Taras had satisfied every desire of 
my heart; and the more I knew of him, the more I knew 
of my own shortcomings and faults, the less open my 
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mind had become to such a conjecture; so that now the 
idea of this man — a prince, the noblest being in the 
whole world — marrying me, a nameless waif, seemed 
wholly preposterous. Nevertheless, the suggestion, as 
absurd as it was, by a rapid reaction on my mind, sent 
the hot blood tingling through my veins', and dazed my 
imagination with an intoxicating sense of joy. 

"How bright and well you look this morning," said 
Taras when we met. 

I felt the color in my cheeks, the brightness in my 
eyes, and I was glad to think that my appearance pleased 
him, but I could not look him in the face calmly. I was 
timid and unusually awkward that morning, so embar- 
rassed and self-conscious that 1 could find nothing to talk 
about, and stammered in my stupid replies to his obser- 
vations. But I was happy. 

I spent an hour at my toilet before lunch, and in the 
afternoon went as far as Oxford Street before I found 
anything in frilling for my dress to satisfy my exacting 
requirements. 

After dinner Taras took me to a concert at St. James's 
Hall. No music ever seemed so divinely beautiful, yet 
all the time I was thinking more of him than the per- 
formance ; indeed, the sounds that fell on my ear served 
only as a harmonious accompaniment to the. sweeter strain 
of Love that rose from my own heart. And all the time 
I was hoping that his hand, if only by accident, might 
touch mine as it lay on the arm of the stall that divided 
us. 

He gave me his arm when we walked home in the star- 
light, and I trembled with delight ; but it was no more 
than he always did when he thought I might feel tired. 
A pipe was in his mouth when he bade me ** good-night," 
and his cheerful "sleep well" and his genial smile were 
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as untinged with emotion as if he had been parting with 
a friend of his own sex — a comrade, an old "chum." 

Undoubtedly love, unknown to me, had been smolder- 
ing in my breast from the first moment that Taras smiled 
at me, and to burst up into fiame it only needed that 
unfortunate touch by which good old- M^re Lucas at- 
tempted to stifle it. But her good intentions were not 
altogether mischievous in their effects. 

**He will not marry me,** I said, repeating her words 
with a little addition of my own as I sat niminating 
on the side of my bed. Then slowly, as my excitement 
abated, the graver import of her warning dawned upon 
me. His reason for avoiding marriage was not because 
he could not love, but because he would not doom his 
wife to widowhood or exile to Siberia — because he knew 
that ere long he must die or be taken prisoner to Russia. 

At this perception a cold sweat burst out upon my 
brow, as if I had become aware for the first time of this 
impending fate ; but never had the idea of losing him 
impressed me with such terrible force. I pictured life 
without him. The still silence of the room suggested 
what the house would be when his voice was no longer 
heard, when no laughter pealed from the room below, no 
song heralded his coming from the workshop, no cheerful 
greeting welcomed me in the morning, no pleasant gossip 
enlivened the meal; when the pipes might lie dusty and 
unused in the rack beside the chimney, and the tools lie 
idle in the workshop where he had stood in earnest 
thought before his work. 

I started, quaking with horror, to my feet, as I found 
hiiQ in imagination lying dead at the foot of the stairs 
when I went down, like the man I had seen drawn from 
the river once — with mouth agape and glazed, staring 
eyes, his fingers crooked in the last struggling clutch for 
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life. I banished that repulsive vision only to see him 
lying with the sweet calm of sleep upon his face — a calm 
that would never give place to the play of lively mirth, 
or melt in tender sympathy, cry as we might over that 
dear body. 

With these terrors harrowing my soul, I could scarcely 
endure the suspense while I waited for his footfall on the 
stairs. At length, with a sigh of fervent gratitude, I 
heard him pass my door and go to his room. At least he 
was safe for one night more ! Yet later on, not satisfied 
with this, and led by womanly instinct rather than by 
reason, I stole noiselessly up to the landing above, to 
assure myself by the sound of his breathing that he was 
safe, and then I went below with a light through all the 
rooms, with the positive hope that I might find lurking 
there the villain sent to destroy him. 

Going back to my room, I took myself to task for my 
want of vigilance. What had I done to guard his life 
since the night when I learnt that it was in danger? 
Nothing, beyond carrying weapons in my pocket for a 
few weeks, and listening when I found the chance to 
scraps of conversation that I could not understand ; and 
even these feeble attempts had been abandoned lately, 
and I had suffered myself to be lulled into a state of 
carelessness by the absence of any open sign of hostility 
toward Taras, and by his own disregard of precaution. 

But this apathy on the part of the secret enemy I had 
been led to expect from the conversation of Taras and 
his friend Kavanagh. They had said that probably no 
further attempt would be made for some months. Those 
months were now passed. The critical time was at hand. 
For I had gathered from one or two remarks that any 
fresh offense to the Czar would be the signal for a 
renewed and final effort to silence Taras. That fresh 
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offense was about to be committed. The group of 
statuary was finished; the work of casting and burning 
done, the striking allegory would be publicly exhibited 
for all the world to talk of. 

I recalled now, almost with stupefaction at my incred- 
ible indifference, an incident which proved that the 
secret enemy was on the alert and fully acquainted with 
Taras's design. The proprietor of the pottery at which 
it was intended to bum the clay group had called to 
inquire if the subject was of a political character. 
Taras, of course, admitted frankly that it was, and when 
Mr. H , for commercial reasons, had begged to de- 
cline to give any assistance in the production, he asked 

Mr. H what reason he had for suspecting that the 

work was a political one. 

**My information, sir," said Mr. H , "came in the 

from of an anonymous letter, and for that reason I felt 
that in justice to you I ought to have a personal verifica- 
tion of the fact before declining the commission." 

When Gordon heard of this he laughed, and declared 
that there was not a word of truth in the statement. 

**No anonymous letter was needed. Old H has 

found out that you are Borgensky, the Nihilist, and, with 
the hope of knighthood before him, and the dread of 
losing a sale or two in Russia, he thinks it best to 
decline the job." 

At the time, that explanation was accepted by me as 
readily as it was by Taras, but it was different with me 
now. I felt sure that the secret enemy had made this 
communication. 

Who could he be? Clearly someone who had seen the 
group, and, not less obviously, one of the Russian visit- 
ors who called on Taras. But which of them ? To my 
eyes they seemed all pretty much alike — meek, gloomy, 
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unhappy-looking men, dreadfully out at elbow; and the 
shrug of pity or frown of discontent with which M^re 
Lucas expressed her feeling regarding them was usually 
accompanied with a significant movement of the thumb 
and finger, which led me to understand that their object 
was to get money out of Taras. There was none who 
looked like a traitor, and I could not believe that any 
would be base enough to betray him to the police ; for, 
however unhappy they looked on arriving, not one went 
away with disappointment in his face, and though Taras 
was careful to conceal his generosity, I had reason to 
know that he gave away to his distressed countrymen 
infinitely more than he spent upon himself. 

All through the night I taxed my brain with conjec- 
tures and surmises without arriving at any definite con- 
clusion with regard to the identity of this dreaded enemy; 
and all I could do to silence my self-reproach for past 
neglect was to vow that I would be more watchful and 
vigilant in the future. 

And this vow was not made in vain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CZAR STRIKES. 

While we were at breakfast the next morning, a well 
known knock at the door was followed by the usual 
cheery formula: 

"Good-morning, Madame Lucas. Fine weather, isn't 
it. Is Monsieur Taras in his studio?" 

**VVhat can have brought out our friend so early?" 
exclaimed Taras as Mere Lucas admitted the visitor. 
"Welcome, George Gordon." 

Gordon's broad forehead was beaded with perspiration. 

**I was anxious to catch you before you went out, old 
mai}," he exclaimed, wiping his face with a large silk 
handkerchief, after paying his devoirs to me in some 
choice scraps of French, and laying an uncut illustrated 
magazine by my cup. "Couldn't get a cab, and — phew! 
the sun's blazing." 

"Nothing unpleasant, I hope, to make you expose 
yourself in this way." 

"Not a bit of it. But you'll never guess what has 
drawn me out of my den at this hour." 

"I won't try. Never saw you out before midday 
before. What is it?" 

"Business." 

"Business — you, George Gordon — impossible!" 

"It's a fact. I'll tell you all about it when we get up 
into the studio." 

**No; tell me now. It's never too early to hear good 



news." 
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"Well then — pardon me, mademoiselle, I can't ex- 
press myself in French — have you found anyone to burn 
your group yet a while?'* 

"No; I have been to Cramps and Fisher and Hudson. 
No good. They're all frightened by the size; they 
haven't proper kilns for the work, and can't do it " 

"Then I will." 

•*You!" 

"Yes; I've invested capital in a pottery." 

"In order to help me out of my difficulty." 

"Not entirely. The fact is, a kind of moral awakening 
is at the bottom of it. Don't laugh. It's no joke, I can 
tell you. I never felt so serious, so right down in 
earnest, in all my life. You know my conscience has 

been pricking me for some time past There you go 

again! Can't a man have a conscience without being a 
red-hot revolutionist like you? I tell you I have felt that 
my life has been misspent, and instead of lounging about 
doing nothing, except waste my money, I ought to 
occupy myself, and invest my capital in some industry 
that would give employment to the laboring class." 

Gordon spoke with perfect gravity, but I saw by the 
twitching of Taras's mustache, as he bent over his tea, 
that he found it difficult to listen to this announcement 
with a serious face. 

"Now, old Bell — you know Colonel Bell, the fine old 
fellow who came with me about a month ago to look at 
your work — his feelings are just like mine, only — poor old 
fellow — he hasn't got the cash. He's perhaps less con- 
cerned about the welfare of the laboring class than I am 
— it's you who have worked me up so tremendously in 
that way — but he's quite as eager to invest his capital in 
a paying concern. But the worst of it is, you know, he's 
got so deuced little of it that he couldn't very easily do 
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anything off his own bat. And, for the sake of his 
daughter, he dare not venture it in a very risky concern. 
You know he has a daughter?" 

Taras nodded, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, 
and a kindly smile. 

"Kavanagh tells me she is a most beautiful and charm- 
ing young lady," he said. 

"She is, old man," Gordon laid enthusiastically, col- 
oring up to his temples. "You must meet her. I've 
told her about Mademoiselle Aura, and she is most anx- 
ious to make her acquaintance." 

'Doubtless," Taras' s nod seemed to say. 
'She is awfully nice. However, that has nothing to 
do with the affair. The thing is that the old gentleman 
and I have hit it off completely. He quite jumped at 
the proposal. Of course, I take all risks." 

Taras nodded as if this arrangement were the most 
natural thing in the world between men of business, and 
asked when the idea had first struck Gordon. 

"The very day that humbug H backed out of the 

affair, and you expressed an opinion that it would be 
difficult to find another pottery where such a work could 
be fired. By the luckiest chance possible, I learnt the 
same day that Perry, round the comer, wanted to sell 
his works." 

"The ginger-beer bottle place?" Taras asked with a 
little ruefulness in his face. 

"Oh, he does drain pipes as well. But, of course, we 
shall build a new kiln — can't make bricks without straw, 
you know — and get the best workmen that are to be had. 
I haven't said a word on this matter to anyone, for fear 
the negotiations might fall through ; but, last night, the 
affair was concluded satisfactorily, and we enter into 
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possession at once. As soon as you are ready, the work- 
men can set about casting the group, so that it will be 
dry and be ready for burning by the time the kiln is 
finished — of course, old man, supposing that you are 
willing to give us the job." 

"A proper kiln and good workmen, I ask for nothing 
more than that." 

**You may depend on having them. Anything is to 
be had for money, and I shall be only too glad to put 
mine to such good use. You know how thoroughly I 
sympathize with your cause. That alone would com- 
mand my fortune; but look what a start this job will 
give us — what an advertisement!" 

Taras stretched out his hand and grasped his friend's 
in a silence more expressive than any verbal testimony 
of his faith in Gordon, and recognition of the generous 
motive that underlay this scheme. 

We saw a great deal of Gordon during the following 
week. On the Saturday there was a long consultation in 
the workshop with two of the cleverest men in the trade 
with respect to the casting of the group, which had now 
received the last touch, and it was agreed that on the 
Monday following the operation should be begun. Taras 
told me this when the workmen were gone, and I found 
him in the workshop. There he stood before his work 
with folded arms, and after regarding it in silence for a 
few minutes he said, with impressive force: 

*'This is the finest work I have ever done in my life, 
Aura. I am proud of it. * * 

It was the pride of conscious strength, not the vanity 
of a weak mind, that impelled him to say this, and it 
evoked a corresponding feeling of exultant admiration in 
my breast that banished all foolish thoughts and com- 
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punctions. I slip]>ed my hand under his arm and 
pressed it. I was proud, too — not of the work, but of 
the man whose genius had produced it. 

"It should be his finest work," I said to myself, as the 
awful reflection flashed upon me that it was likely to be 
his last, and that it would cost him his life. 

We went to Kew on Sunday afternoon, and lingered 
under the beautiful trees in the gardens until the keeper 
cried, "All out!** We were both more silent than usual, 
for we were both thinking about the group — he with some 
anxiety, probably, about the delicate operation of the 
morrow, I for the result of its successful achievement. 
But with my anxiety was mingled a supreme happiness, 
a fitting sense of my privilege in being the friend and 
companion of such a noble man. 

On Monday morning I rose early, and going out to the 
atelier^ I saw Taras standing in the doorway, his chin 
sunk upon his breast and his eyes fixed on something 
within. 

At the sound of my step he raised his head and turned, 
looking down at me with deep dejection in his face, and 
with such vacancy in his regard that I could scarcely 
believe he saw me. 

"Taras!" I exclaimed, halting at the foot of the steps 
in wonder and fear. 

Without a word he beckoned me to come up, and as I 
reached his side on the landing he raised his hand and 
pointed within. 

With a choking cry of dismay I perceived that his 
work — the beautiful group on which he had spent months 
of patient labor and strenuous thought — ^lay a shapeless 
wreck upon the floor. The irons that supported the 
subject stood there — a grotesque skeleton of the living 
figures, but the modeled clay was heaped upon the floor 
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in a shapeless mass, the original design beaten out of 
recognition. 

For the moment I thought that, finding it fallen and his 
work spoilt, he himself had trampled upon it in a (it of 
frenzied exaspers^tion. 

**Was it too damp?** I asked, knowing the care he 
took to wring out the wetted cloths that enveloped the 
group at night time. 

He shook his head. 

"Then who has done this?** I asked. 

"The Czar,** he replied. "His arm is long.** 

"But not so long as yours,** said I, fired with a spirit 
of revengeful wrath. "You will not give in because of 
this. You will fight him to the end. What you have 
done before yoii can do again. You can build up the 
figures once more, and make them as beautiful as they 
were. It is only a matter of time.** 

"My brave Aura!*' said he, laying his hand affection- 
ately on my shoulder, "you give me the courage I lack. 
Yes, that is the way to face a disaster like this. Take up 
the sword and fight on — that alone makes defeat honor- 
able. What does it matter the delay of a few months? 
We shouldn't be content to do nothing. They've left 
me the bones, at any rate," he added with a laugh and a 
nod at the rusted iron, **and we shall soon see the flesh 
grow again on them. Let us go down now; after break- 
fast we will begin again. It's good to have a brave 
friend at such a time as this. Come, Aura." 

But for all my bravery, I could eat no breakfast, and 
when Taras spoke of our visit to Kew I burst into a 
flood of uncontrollable tears with a recollection of the 
confident hope and pride which had filled us with such 
happiness and content. 

When Gordon and the workmen came, I let them go 
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up to the workshop without a word, but I determined to 
spare Taras the pain of telling the story again, and so 
when Kavanagh came I stopped him in the passage, and 
taking him into the sitting room, myself related what had 
happened. He listened with astonishment, and seemed 
greatly shocked. 

"Good Heavens! " he exclaimed, "what a terrible blow 
for poor Taras! Gordon told me that they were to 
begin casting the group to-day. I came to congratulate 
my friend on having finished his work. Poor fellow! 
What is he going to do?" 

"Make another group," I answered fiercely, "and if 
that's destroyed, another after that. You don't think 
he's going to give up, do you?" 

He paused in reflective silence for *a minute; then 
went to the door and looked into the passage. He stood 
there for another minute, closed the door as silently as 
he had opened it, and returning to my side continued: 

"No," he said quietly ; "that wasn't, however, ex- 
actly what I meant. Can you tell me if he has taken 
any steps to discover the person who committed the out- 
rage?" 

"He hasn't taken any steps. He knows who did it. 
It was the Czar ; he says so. There's no getting at him. ' ' 

"But we ought to get at the men employed by him. 
For what is to prevent them doing this again when the 
next model is finished if they are allowed to escape now?" 

"Well, how are they to be caught?" 

"That is what we who are the friends of Taras ought 
to try and find out. Taras is too intent on striking at 
the Czar to occupy himself with the agents; but we have 
not that excuse for indifference, and we might, at least, 
attempt to find them. That, at any rate, is my feeling, 
and I think it is yours too," 
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"Of course it is. I can't sleep at night for fearing 
what they may do." 

**Then let us make a practical beginning now. We 
need not bother Taras about it. Let us try to find the 
enemy out just as if he were an ordinary thief who had 
broken into the house. Do you agree to that?** 

**Why, certainly.*' 

**Tell me now,*' said he, drawing his chair a little 
nearer, and lowering his ^voice, **when did this take 
place?" 

**I don*t know. We found it all smashed down when 
we went up in the workshop before breakfast this morn- 
ing. It was all right when we were there on Saturday 
night.** 

**You did not go in there yesterday?*' 

"No.** 

"Then it must have happened between Saturday night 
and this morning. Now,'* dropping his voice almost to 
a whisper, "what time does M^re Lucas go to bed?" 

The question startled me, but I answered that she was 
never up later than nine. 

"Taras sleeps at the top of the house, doesn't he?" 

"Yes." 

"And M^re Lucas on the same floor as your room — 
the first floor?* ' 

"Yes.** 

"Tell me. Does she ever go downstairs after you go 
to your room?** 

•'Not that I know of." 

"Do you ever hear any peculiar noise in the night?" 

"No,** I replied, with an uncomfortable creeping of 
the flesh. 

Kavanagh reflected for a minute or two, stroking the 
short black beard that covered his Handsome face, his 
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sleepy eyes so closed that only narrow slits of light were 
reflected under the long curved lashes, and then again 
bending forward he murmured in a tone perfectly inaud- 
ible beyond ourselves : 

'Were you at home all day yesterday?** 
No; we went to Kew in the afternoon, and came 
home latish." 

Ah! you left the house in the care of M^re Lucas?*' 
Yes." 

'Was she at home when you returned?" 
No; she came in about ten minutes later." 

He nodded, as if he had expected this. 

"Did she say where she had been?" he asked. 

"She went to see a friend in Soho, I think she said.'* 

"Have you ever seen a friend call upon her here?" 

"No." 

He shook his head, smiling again, as if he had ex- 
pected my reply. 

"Of course," he said," you found no locks broken, or 
anything of that kind?" 

"No." 

"Well, that is all I have to ask you for the present, I 
think. But I need not tell you how important it is that 
no one should know of this conversation, least of all 
Mere Lucas." 

"Why, you don't suspect she did it, do you?" I whis- 
pered. 

"No," he replied, drawing the word out doubtfully; 
*'but I feel tolerably certain on one point; there is very 
little doubt that if you had gone into the studio before 
M^re Lucas returned, you would have found the mischief 
done. Whether she is more closely concerned in this 
abominable affair I shall be able to tell you when I have 
found out more ibout that mysterious friend in Soho. 
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And I think I shall be able to tell you something about 
^iw. before long. Now, ray dear raaderaoiselle/' he 
added, rising, "let rae warn you again not to let Mdre 
Lucas imagine you suspect her. Try to be just the same 
as usual with her; only keep your eyes open, and your 
ears also, especially at night! " 

With this mysterious injunction he left me. 

**Is it possible that M6re Lucas is the enemy?*' I 
asked myself, as I sat alone, shivering with nervous ap- 
prehension. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISGIVINGS. 

I WAS Still weighing Kavanagh's mysterious questions 
and dark insinuations, unable to draw any definite con- 
clusions from the conflicting doubts that agitated my 
mind, when the door opened and Mere Lucas came in, 
her big mouth puckered up with pain, and tears running 
down her cheeks. 

"What a disaster! What a terrible calamity, my poor 
dear friend!" she exclaimed, dropping on a chair as if 
overcome with grief; and then rocking herself backward 
and forward, she whimpered out her grief in a long chain 
of incoherent phrases, broken by sobs, behind the blue 
apron which she held to her eyes. 

It seemed to me, as I watched her, impossible that 
such grief could be simulated, that anyone could sum- 
mon such a flow of tears from an unfeeling heart. But 
then I reflected, the person chosen by the Czar's agent 
to execute so dangerous a mission must of necessity be 
extremely subtle and deceptive. 

*'The beautiful figures all torn down — the whofe work 
ruined!" she went on. "The work it has taken so long 
to make; the pride and joy of my dear master ! I would 
rather the monsters had beaten me down and crushed 
the life out of me!" 

I asked myself if M^re Lucas was not overdoing it 
now. 

**And to say," she added, getting the better of her 
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tears, and dropping her apron — "to say that I am the 
cause of it all!" 

"Does he say so?" I asked quickly. 

"Ah! I would he had. Look you, my poor dear 
friend, it is easier to bear blame, when one deserves it, 
than forgiveness and words of kindness." She burst 
into tears again as she repeated the words with which 
Taras had tried to comfort her. 

My judgment wavered — it was difficult to doubt the 
sincerity of her emotion. 

"It is my fault; I say it, I!" she cried, striking her 
breast, adding, with dramatic emphasis, "and it is true! 
What right had I to leave the house when my master was 
away? What am I here for but to protect the house and 
my master's interests? If it had happened while I was 
at home, it would have been a great misfortune, but, at 
least, I should not have been culpable; no one could 
have said I suffered the mischief to be done. ' ' 

"Does anyone say so now?" I asked. 

"Why, it is evident, my poor friend. Any good-for- 
nothing, watching his opportunity, might have opened 
the front door with a bent nail and walked in. And, 
animal that I am, I did not even look round the 
place when I came in, to see that all was safe as I 
left it. •' 

Kavanagh's suggestive questions returned forcibly to 
my mind, and I found it was quite conceivable that a 
crafty person should accuse herself of a pardonable fault 
to screen herself from the suspicion of an act of baseness. 

"And to think that this is my fault, and that I owe 
everything in the world to that dear master. One would 
say that I did it expressly to show that there was no more 
gratitude in the world," and the tears starting from her 
eyes again, she rose and went out of the room, whimper- 
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ing, "Heavens! I deserve to be turned out of doors, and 
then what would become of me?" 

I started, thinking that I had a key to the mystery in 
that phrase. Had not the dread of being cast adrift 
induced M^re Lucas to connive at the destruction of the 
group? If she had been warned of the fatal conse- 
quences to Taras which the production of this work must 
entail, would she not, for his sake as well as her own, 
agree to this simple measure for averting such a terrible 
result? Gauging her disposition by my own, I believed 
she would; and my heart readily forgave her oflfense. 
But, though affection for the old woman inclined me to 
accept this explanation, I resolved to watch her closely, 
till I had seen Kavanagh and heard the result of his in- 
quiry respecting the friend in Soho. 

I followed her when she went out shopping ; I slept 
with my door open, and, waking at a fancied sound, 
crept out in the darkness to listen on the stairs. I dis- 
covered nothing tending in the slightest degree to confirm 
the suspicion of her complicity in the outrage; on the 
contrary, her continued dejection, which the cheerful 
remonstrance of Taras failed to remove, seemed to con- 
firm the sincerity of her sorrow and humiliation. 

Apparently, Kavanagh found greater difficulty than he 
had anticipated in his investigations, for a week elapsed 
before I saw him again. When he went up with Taras 
into the workshop to see the new group, which was 
already taking form, I followed, with the hope of finding 
an opportunity of hearing the communication which I 
thought he might have to make to me. 

**I shall finish it now," said Taras confidently, "by 
the time Gordon's kiln is ready to be fired." 

"If nothing happens to you or it in the meantime," 
said Kavanagh somberly. 
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''It isn't likely the rascals will try that game on again. 
If they do, so much the worse for them. They will 
have to settle accounts with poor old Mdre Lucas.*' 

"And supposing, nevertheless," said Kavanagh, with a 
glance at me as he turned to Taras, "that this group 
shared the fate of the last, what then?" 

"What then? ' Why, I would begin another, with a 
revolver by my side, and never leave it till I gave it to 
the world to protect." 

Kavanagh nodded gravely, but made no other com- 
ment. For some minutes he stood silently watching 
Taras, as he built up a fold in the drapery with pellets of 
moist clay; then, recovering from his fit of abstraction, 
he looked at his watch and pleaded an engagement. 
Taras laid aside his clay, and, despite his friend's remon- 
strances, led the way down the steps to see him to the 
door. 

In that moment, Kavanagh, turning to me, murmured: 

"I have something to tell you, when I get the chance. 
But, for Heaven's sake, don't lose sight of Mdre Lucas!" 
Then he added some commonplace in a louder tone and 
ran down the steps. 

At dinner-time Taras said to me : 

"I am going to smoke a pipe with Gordon presently; 
will you walk as far as the Adelphi with me?" 

Nothing would have pleased me more, but, with Kava- 
nagh 's warning still ringing in my ears, I dared not 
accept the ofifer. 

"How long shall you stay with him?" I asked, think- 
ing that, if the time were not too long, M^re Lucas might 
be left. 

"A couple of hours or so; too long for you to wait. 
And I can't very well ask you to go up into his rooms." 

"I know that." I had almost ceased to be exacting, 
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and no longer begrudged Taras the liberty which a man 
always wishes to feel. "Thank you very much, but I 
think I would rather stay at home to-night." 

It was eight o'clock when Taras started. At nine, 
M^re Lucas came in to bid me a lugubrious adieu, and 
then I began to listen to the footsteps in the street, 
though I had no reason to expect Taras in for at least 
another hour. At ten o'clock I went out as noiselessly 
as I could, and looked up at Mere Lucas's window. 
There was no light in the room, but as I reached the door 
of the workshop the window sash was thrown up, and her 
head, in its white nightcap, appeared; she had heard me 
unbolt the back door. 

"Who is there?" she cried, in a tone of alarm. 

I told her it was I, who had come out to see if the lock 
which had been put on the workshop door was secure. 

"My poor little friend," said she; "do you think I 
could lie down if I had not made sure of that? Is it 
that my good little master has not returned yet?" 

I told her that I expected him in every minute, and 
with a mutual "good-night," she closed the window, and 
I entered the house. 

I had left a light in the kitchen. Looking round, I 
saw that everything was in its place, and the bright latch- 
key of the front door, which M^re Lucas used when she 
went out in the daytime, hanging over the dresser. 

"Surely," I said to myself, reassured by these signs, 
"Kavanagh has been deceived. There is no necessity to 
watch M^re Lucas to-night." 

I returned to the front room to listen again for Taras's 
footstep. At rare intervals my ear caught an approach- 
ing sound, and my heart rose with hopeful anticipation, 
to sink lower than ever when the step became sufficiently 
audible for me to distinguish that it was not my friend's. 
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As the minutes dragged on my anxiety increased. It 
occurred to me that Kavanagh's^ hint referred to some 
personal attack which he had reason to believe would be 
made upon Taras in the house that night, an attack 
which MSre Lucas was to facilitate by admitting her 
accomplices when he slept. It might have been agreed 
that, in the event of his going out, the attack should be 
postponed, in view of the uncertainty with regard to the 
hour of his return. That would account for Mdre 
Lucas's present inactive attitude. 

After waiting a little while, another supposition sug^ 
gested itself. What if the scene of attack had simply 
been shifted by Taras going out? I had heard rumors 
of persons being robbed on the Embankment and thrown 
into the river. Taras had an infatuation for the Em- 
bankment, which might be known to his watchful ene- 
mies. They might waylay him at some point between 
Westminster Bridge and Lambeth, and * 'silence" him in 
that expeditious way. 

At that moment Big Ben chimed the three-quarters 
past ten. I strained my ears to catch some other sound, 
but none breaking the intense silence, I resolved to end 
my intolerable suspense by going out to find Taras. 

I slipped off my shoes and ran silently upstairs. From 
my room I took a small hat and a dark blue ulster, shut 
the door, and, having assured myself by the sound of 
M6re Lucas's peaceful breathing that there was certainly 
no danger in leaving her, I descended to the living room, 
and in a couple of minutes completed my preparation. 

Not a soul was in sight when I looked out. With the 
key I had taken from the kitchen I closed the door care- 
fully, and then sped off on my strange mission. The 
Albert Embankment was deserted, but for a poor wretch 
asleep under the wall of the hospital. It struck eleven 
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as I crossed Westminster Bridge. Keeping the north 
side, I hastened along the Victoria Embankment, eagerly 
scanning every figure that came within my range of 
vision, turned up Villiers Street, and thence on to the 
Adelphi Terrace. A brougham stood before an open 
door; the driver was doing something to the horse's bit. 
No one else was to be seen on the Terrace. I saw him 
stop to look at me, but, as I drew nearer, he turned his 
face and busied himself again with the harness. On the 
fanlight of the door was written **Grandison Chambers*'; 
it was there that Gordon had his rooms. I stopped, 
asking myself what I should do now. 

The brisk walk had dissipated that part of my anxiety 
which was due to morbid imagination ; the peaceful calm 
of the Embankment, the bustle in Villiers Street of peo- 
ple thronging from the theaters to the railway station, 
had discredited the fear of open violence being done at 
such an hour, and the suspicion dawned upon my mind 
that I was acting foolishly. Was there anything to jus- 
tify alarm in Taras being an hour or so later in his return 
than he had anticipated? It was no more than my 
knowledge of his amiable disposition, to yield to the per- 
suasion of a friend, might have led me to expect, and 
would at another time. How absurd I should look, if 
I went up into Gordon's rooms and found Taras there, 
quietly smoking. What excuse could I make? 

The fear of making myself ridiculous to Taras was 
great, but the fear of making him ridiculous to Gordon 
was greater still. It might be said that he needed my 
protection — someone to take him home safely if he 
stayed out beyond a certain hour. I did not want Taras 
even to imagine that I was anxious on his account. It 
might lead him, from consideration for me, to stay at 
home when otherwise he would go out. This might in- 
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volve an irksome feeling tending to restrict his freedom. 
Not for the world would I be the cause of that. 

But if he were not up there with Gordon ! Ought I to 
go away before I had ascertained whether he was safe — 
could I rest in this state of uncertainty? It was on my 
mind to ask the driver of the brougham if he had seen 
anyone leave the house, when he cast his eyes round and 
gave me another furtive look. 

He was a peculiar looking man, gaunt and ungainly, 
with deep-sunk eyes and hollow cheeks, and the sidelong 
glance under his beetling brows was so suspicious and 
uncanny that, in my nervous, hesitating mood, I could 
not summon resolution to question him. I walked 
toward the end of the Terrace to settle what course I 
should take, but before I had gone a dozen yards from 
the door I turned round, impatient of my indecision, 
with the resolve to speak to the man. Someone had 
just come from the open door, and stood now looking 
down the Terrace in the opposite direction. He turned 
his head sharply and looked toward me. 

It was not Taras. I saw that at the first glance, but 
the next instant I perceived that it was Kavanagh. I 
knew him by his slight, erect, military-looking figure, his 
close-fitting coat, and the correct hat drawn low over his 
brows. He must have seen me, and might have recog- 
nized me, for I stood under the light of a lamp; but, as 
if from indifference or polite discretion, he took no 
further notice of me, but sauntered to the driver of the 
brougham, spoke a few words to him, inaudible to me at 
that distance, and then sauntered back into the house. 

His presence reassured me, and I was glad that I had 
neither gone up to Gordon's rooms nor spoken to the 
driver. Obviously, he had dropped in and prolonged the 
visit of Taras. Nevertheless, I could not make up my 
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mind to go back to Lambeth yet. I tutned again and 
walked on to the end of the Terrace, where the railings 
at the corner of Adam Street screened me, and there I 
waited. 

Very soon afterward, Taras came out with Gordon and 
Kavanagh. They stood chatting for a few minutes; 
then they shook hands, Kavanagh stepped into the 
brougham, and Gordon strolled off with Taras in the 
direction of Villiers Street. 

The brougham passed me at the comer of Adam 
Street, and the driver cast another furtive glance at me, 
but Kavanagh was occupied in lighting a cigarette. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN OLD ENEMY. 

I MADE my way down to the Embankment, and hur- 
ried along on the less open side till I caught sight of 
Gordon and Taras strolling some distance in advance on 
the other side of the road; then I relaxed my pace, still 
keeping them in sight until they reached Lambeth, and 
went into our house together. 

Taras had obviously returned for fear his absence 
might alarm me, and his genial companion, having ac- 
companied him so far, had turned in to finish the night 
over a last pipe. With a little hesitation I drew near the 
house, and hearing their voices in the front room, I 
quietly opened the front door, entered, shut the door as 
silently, and then slipped unheard up to my room. 

**rm glad you didn't sit up for me last night,** said 
Taras, when we met in the morning. * 'Kavanagh dropped 
in with some startling news from the House** — he held 
some official post there — **and I stayed out a couple of 
hours later than I intended.** 

Kavanagh called in the course of the afternoon. He 
asked if Taras was at home, but instead of going directly 
up to the workshop, he came in to see me. After ex- 
changing the customary civilities in his ordinary tone of 
voice, he raised his finger with a significant glance, 
crossed the room, and opened the door softly, but with 
such celerity that had M6re Lucas been eavesdropping 
he would certainly have discovered her. He stood in a 
listening attitude for a few seconds, then closing the door 
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noiselessly, he returned to his seat with a shrug and a 
look of vexation in his face. 

"Nothing has happened T' he asked, as he seated him- 
self near me. 

••Nothing— to him." 
To anyone else?" he asked sharply. 
'Nothing of any importance." 

"Mere Lucas betrayed no signs of irritation when he 
went out last night?" 

I shook my head. 
' "She was just the same as she always is — ^just. If 
there had been any difference I must have seen it." 

"She did not go downstairs in the night, you think?" 

"After Taras went up, I put my door wide open, and 
kept a light burning all night. No one could pass my 
door without my knowing it." 

"Your vigilance may have warned her. On the other 

hand " He broke oflf, and nursing his knee, sank 

his chin in his hand, knitting his brows in thought. 
Suddenly raising his head, and turning to me, he 
said: 

"I am afraid I must confess to having been fooled. I 
am still more afraid that I have done Mere Lucas a great 
injustice. You have a far better knowledge of her char- 
acter than I. Do you think her capable of deceit and 
trickery — of conspiring at the ruin of her master?" 

"No, that I don't. I believe she's as good as any- 



one." 
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I'm sincerely glad to hear you say so. It seemed 
unlikely to me; that is why I felt it necessary to say 
nothing on the subject to Taras." 

"He'd never have believed you." 

"That was another reason for saying nothing till I 
had absolute facts to support my suspicion. You have 
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not said a word to him, or her either, I hope, with 
respect to my communication?** 

**No, not a word. But how about that friend you 
spoke of?" 

''Ah! there again I believe I was all at fault. I be- 
lieve she is no more a conspirator than poor old Mdre 
Lucas herself. I find she is a cook at a restaurant in 
Greek Street, and so, of course, she is not at liberty to 
come here and see Mire Lucas.** 

He looked terribly vexed as he admitted this. **Do 
you know a man named Matveef?** he asked abruptly. 

**I think I've heard the name, but I don't know him.** 

"He's one of the poor beggars who come to sponge on 
Taras. It was he who put this precious nonsense into 
my head. The fact is, the lower class of Nihilists are 
like a set of starving dogs — jealous of each other, and 
ready to snap at anyone who seems a little better off 
than the rest. It is natural that they should envy the 
old woman her comfortable position here ; but it simply 
proves what a treacherous, faithless lot they are when one 
can circulate such slanders as this. I fear I have made 
you very anxious; I hope you will forgive me. For the 
sake of Taras, whose life is so dear to us, and of such 
enormous importance to the welfare of his country, one 
cannot afford to turn a deaf ear to any hint at such a 
time as this, when real peril exists. * * 

"That's all right. I feel just like that. Don't you 
mind telling me anything; I'd rather know it than not, if 
it makes me ever so frightened. Besides, it makes you 
feel so light-hearted and happy, to find it isn't true, that 
you can't be vexed by what's past.*' 

"You cannot have better philosophy or better feeling 
than that," said he, shaking my hand kindly as he rose. 

The feeling of relief, now that I had no longer any 
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serious reason to regard M^re Lucas with mistrust, or 
look for the development of some sinister design, afforded 
me such happiness that I almost forgot the existence of 
danger; and for the rest of the day my spirits were as 
exuberant as they before had been depressed. 

M^re Lucas and Taras, who must have observed my 
constraint and uneasiness in the morning, would have 
found it difficult to understand this sudden change for 
the better, but that Gordon dropped in soon after Kav- 
anagh's departure and stayed to dinner. Now that busi- 
ness brought him to Lambeth every day, Gordqn was 
continually "dropping in.** Mere Lucas had never 
ceased in her efforts to bring us together, and from sheer 
good nature, rather than from any other feeling, Gordon 
had yielded to the pressure she brought to bear on him, 
and fallen into the way of paying me civilities whenever 
he came. These attentions, together with a certain 
bashful awkwardness in my presence, chiefly arising from 
the poor fellow's difficulty in speaking French, and the 
reputation for being fond of ladies* society, had, I think, 
led Taras also to believe that something besides friend- 
ship brought Gordon to the house so frequently. At any 
rate, I believe that they attributed my change of mood 
that day to his influence. 

For the reason I have indicated, I was more than 
usually amiable that afternoon, and when Taras came 
into the room he found Gordon blushing prodigiously, 
and both of us laughing heartily over Gordon's ludicrous 
breakdown in an attempt to describe the plot of a serious 
play he had witnessed the night before. Taras, I remem- 
ber, was particularly kind to me that evening. There 
was something almost paternal in his gentleness, but it 
was marked with a touch of sadness which I could npt 
quite account for^ 
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I dwell on this incident because, trivial as it seems, its 
influence upon the course of later events was exceedingly 
great. 

A false sense of security, resulting from the false alarm 
which had disturbed the even balance of my judgment, 
lulled my anxiety for a time, and when Taras, about a 
week later, told me that he should not return probably till 
two or three o'clock from the smoking concert to which 
he had been invited, I bade him "good-night" when he 
went out after dinner without any feeling of alarm. 

That afternoon my dressmaker had sent to say that the 
dress she was making for me would be ready to try on 
in the evening. Nothing could have happened more 
opportunely, for I intended to take Taras by surprise 
with this beautiful velvet, and here was the very chance 
I needed of getting the important work of fitting done 
without his knowing anything about it. 

The moment he was gone I ran to my room, dressed, 
and telling M^re Lucas where I was going, for she was 
in the secret, I started off for Kennington Road, where 
my dressmaker lived. 

It was between eight and nine ; at that time Lambeth 
Road is deserted. Heavy rain had fallen in the after- 
noon, and such sounds as there were seemed particularly 
clear. The rattle of a train over the railway bridge, a 
whistle from a tug on the river behind me, were notice- 
able by their distinctness; my own footsteps, as I hurried 
along, made quite a clatter on the wet pavement. 

Struck by this fact, I presently fancied I could hear an 
echo to my footfall. Was it that, or someone follow- 
ing? To satisfy the idle doubt I glanced back. Just 
within sight a man was following. There was nothing in 
that to call for particular attention; but when I had gone 
another hundred yards or so, the echoing sound arrested 
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my wandering thoughts and I glanced round again. The 
man's figure was there exactly at the same distance. It 
was odd that both should be walking in one direction at 
a precisely similar pace. For the next hundred yards I 
walked slower, but the following step came no nearer, 
and when I turned, the man*s figure appeared to be just 
as far off as before. 

It was unpleasant even to fancy that my steps were 
dogged, and I turned the corner of Lambeth Road sharp, 
with the determination to go on at a still quicker pace 
now that I was out of the man*s sight, but the whistle of 
a tram suggested a still better means of avoiding annoy- 
ance, and I stopped, with the determination to ride the 
remaining distance. 

Just as I stepped into the car, the man came running 
round the comer from the Lambeth Road, and as I took 
my seat he sprang on to the footboard. As he passed 
the door to go up the steps the light from within fell on 
his face. There was no mistaking the yellow complex- 
ion, the sparse black beard and high cheek-bones, nor 
the sunk head and high shoulders. 

It was Drigo! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

1 GIVE DRIGO THE SLIP. 

The mental process by which I arrived at the conviction 
that the man outside was Drigo took a longer time than I 
have indicated. In the moment that he stood in the 
light I recognized certain peculiarities in his appearance 
that were familiar to me, but it was only when I conjured 
up that face and figure again in my imagination, asking 
myself where I had seen them before, that I identified 
them with the man whom I had last seen in the cellar of 
the "Mariner's Joy.** But was it he — could I be sure 
that my imagination had not deceived me? 

This question was unsolved when I got out of the tram 
at my dressmaker's. The car moved on ; but, glancing 
after it, I perceived the man hastily descending. He 
must have waited till he saw me step out on to the pave- 
ment. My conclusions were verified; the man was 
Drigo, and he was pursuing me, and I could only hope, 
as I slipped into the house and hastily closed the door, 
that he had lost sight of me in getting down from the car. 

**Lor, miss, what is the matter?** asked the dress- 
maker, astonished by my rapid entrance, my eagerness 
to shut the door, and my trembling agitation. 

**A man has been following me from Lambeth." 

**How unpleasant. But there! an attractive young 
lady like you must expect that sort of thing in London." 

By her arch smile she seemed to regard this as a not 
altogether disagreeable form of flattery; but I had reason 
to see it in another light. Why was the man pursuing 
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me? My first impression was that he intended to do me 
personal violence, that he sought an opportunity to re- 
venge himself for the mischief I had done him at the 
"Joy"; and I own that my courage was not proof against 
this prospect of violence. With the terrors of going 
home alone before me, I found little pleasure in trying 
on my dress and discussing the matter with my dress- 
maker, but I lingered till she had nothing more to say 
and I could invent no pretext for staying longer. 

I looked round eagerly when we went to the door; and 
to my great relief saw no one who looked like Drigo. I 
concluded that he had lost sight of me, or gone off on a 
wrong scent. 

"It rains a Uttle; may I lend you an umbrella?" asked 
the dressmaker. 

"No; I think I will wait for a tram," said I; "that 
will take me home to my door"; and when the car came 
in sight I bade her "good-night" and ran down to stop 
it. As I stepped in my heart quaked, for I saw the man 
I dreaded come out from the shadow of the wall, and 
before I had found a seat I heard his foot grating on the 
steps outside. 

It was a Westminster car — not, as I had hoped, one 
that would take me to Lambeth. To avoid the terrible 
stretch of deserted street I went on as far as Hercules 
Buildings. That gave me a little start, for, until he saw 
me get out, my pursuer could not tell which turning I 
should take. Glancing up I saw Drigo's hideous face 
peering over the railing to discover who was alighting, 
and the moment he recognized me he began to scuttle 
down the steps. 

I ran, without stopping, till I reached the tavern at the 
Lambeth Road end of the buildings, thinking, in my 
weakness, that I would seek protection, if he was on my 
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heels, rather than venture alone on that last strip of 
deserted road. I had made up my mind now that the 
enemy of Taras had resolved to put me out of the way, as 
a preliminary to attacking him, and had given the job to 
this villain. But he was still at some distance — ^just near 
enough to keep me in sight, no more. It would be 
absurd to ask for protection from a man so far off, I said 
to myself, and, ashamed of my cowardice, I again took 
to my heels. He might have overtaken me in a few min- 
utes, and there was no one to prevent him strangling me 
in the open road, had he chosen; but he came no nearer. 
Whether I ran or whether I walked, whenever I turned, 
he seemed to be precisely at the same distance f^om me 
— ^just near enough to keep me well in sight, no nearer; 
and, as I stood panting at the door, waiting for Mdre 
Lucas to let me in, I perceived him standing motionless 
by the lamp-post at the comer of Lambeth Palace. 

Concealing my trepidation from Mire Lucas, as well as 
I could, I hurried up to my room, and there tried to find 
an explanation of this strange pursuit. As I grew calmer, 
and my thoughts more collected, one fact became 
more and more evident: Drigo would not have suffered 
me to escape in this way had his designs been directed 
against me; his spirit of revenge would not have rested 
content with giving me a scare. And, as he had not 
taken advantage of this opportunity to injure me, it was 
scarcely credible that he would make any further attempt 
in that direction. 

"Probably,** I said, going to the window to reassure 
myself, "seeing that I have come in, and am not likely 
to go out again to-night, he has gone away." 

But, looking out under the window blind, I discovered 
him standing on the Embankment, over against the 
bridge, nearly opposite the house. What did that mean? 
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A solution of the mystery began to dawn upon me as 
soon as I perceived that the man had been posted here to 
watch my movements, and quickly took the definite form 
of conviction. An attack was to be made, not on me, as 
I had foolishly imagined in my fright, but upon Taras ; 
he was to be waylaid on his return by the gang, who had 
detached Drigo to prevent me communicating any suspi- 
cion of their design to him. But a week before I had 
watched outside Grandison Chambers and followed Taras 
home. That fact might very well be known to the secret 
enemy who seemed to be acquainted with every move- 
ment of Taras, and clearly explained the object in setting 
an outppst to watch me. As I recalled this incident, the 
figure of the man who drove Kavanagh*s brougham came 
before my mind, and I saw again the furtive glance of 
suspicion with which he regarded me. Might he not be 
a spy, obtaining information by some covert means from 
Kavanagh? 

M^re Lucas came to the door and bade me "good- 
night. ' ' When she was gone I went to the window and 
peeped again behind the blind. Drigo had not stirred 
from his place at the foot of the bridge. His presence 
served to confirm my suspicions, and I saw that Taras, 
to be saved, must be warned of the danger. But how 
was I to reach him? Drigo 's eyes were fixed upon the 
house, and it would be impossible to go out without 
being seen by him. There was a tacit menace in his 
taking a position so open to view. 

"You know I'm watching you," it seemed to say, 
"and it's no good pretending that I'm not. You can 
take it as a warning to stop where you are. * * 

He would certainly know my intention if I dared to go 
out again, and as certainly would take prompt measures 
to defeat my object. Oddly enough, the possibility of 
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being knocked down, or even murdered, did not terrify 
me in the least now — possibly because my mind was too 
occupied with the consideration of Taras's peril to feel 
any concern for my own ; but I saw clearly enough that 
it would not do to expose myself to a personal encounter 
with Drigo; that would not save Taras. Yet, how could 
I get to Taras without that risk? 

In seeking an answer to this question, it presently 
occurred to me that workmen had been doing something 
to the wall which separated the yard from Gordon's pot- 
tery, and I recollected hearing that an opening was to be 
made to facilitate the transport of the group to the kiln, 
where it was to be burnt. If I could get into the pottery 
I might find an exit in the street at the back, and so get 
away unseen and unsuspected by Drigo. 

Leaving the light burning in my room, I ran down to 
the kitchen, provided myself with a candle, and silently 
went out into the yard. A heap of bricks and rubbish 
showed where the men had been working, and, on lighting 
the candle, I found, to my inexpressible joy, that a break 
had been made in the wall, and roughly closed for the 
night with a couple of boards. I pushed one aside, and 
found that I could easily get into the cellar beyond, 
where I saw the square blocks of clay piled up from floor 
to ceiling. 

Confident that I should discover some means of get- 
ting out of the works, and impatient of delay, which 
might involve the loss of all that was dear to me, I re- 
solved that I would start at once, though I might have to 
wait four or five hours outside the club for Taras. There 
was no need to go back to the house. I still had on the 
things I wore to go to my dressmaker, my mind having 
been too engrossed with graver matters to think of 
removing them. 
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With some little difficulty, I made my way through the 
cellar into the warehouse, and thence through an office 
into the shop, and here I thought I had nothing to do 
but unbolt the door and walk out. But when I came to 
examine the fastenings, I discovered a fact which I might 
have foreseen, knowing that no one inhabited the pottery 
— the door was locked on the outside. My heart fell, 
and I stood looking at the solid lock stupidly for some 
moments, quite overcome by the hopelessness of my posi- 
tion. Then tears of vexation springing into my eyes, 
and setting the candle on the counter propped against a 
jar, I did what I think most women would have done in 
such a moment of desperation. I took the handle in 
both hands, and, turning it vigorously this way and that, 
attempted to pull the door open by main force. It re- 
sisted all my efforts, but the vibration extending to the 
jar, down fell the candle on the floor, leaving me in total 
darkness, and with no means of relighting the candle. 

I gave one more desperate tug at the door, and then, 
abandoning all hope, I began to grope about with a view 
of feeling my way back through the labyrinth by which I 
had come. I had passed a vat sunk in the ground. I 
had gone up a broken ladder to reach the warehouse, and 
nearly stepped down an open trap door, and the steps 
from the warehouse to the office were so encumbered 
with jars and gingerbeer bottles that I must have swept 
them down if I had not kept my skirts together. How 
was I to steer my course in the dark through all those 
perils without coming to grief? At the first step some- 
thing went over with a crash. In the silence that fol- 
lowed my ear caught the sound of a distant footstep, and 
then the heavy scrape of a nailed boot on a ladder and 
the rustle of straw on the warehouse floor. With unrea- 
soning terror I figured Drigo pursuing me hither, and my 
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heart stood still with the consciousness that I was utterly 
at his mercy. 

A glimmer of light appeared. It grew stronger, and 
then a part of rough corduroys appeared at the head of 
the steps, with a lantern on one side and a crowbar on 
the other ; but the next minute I breathed again as a man 
came into sight whom I recognized as a hand employed 
in the pottery. He could say nothing for astonishment 
on finding me there, in place of the housebreaker he 
probably expected to see. 

I forget what excuse I made; it must have been 
absurd, for the man looked more perplexed than ever as 
he listened to me; nor was his amazement lessened when 
I made him understand that I wanted to leave the pot- 
tery without going back through the yard. 

"Well, miss,** said he, * 'there's only one way you can 
go out if so be you don't want to go back the way you 
come, and that's the way I come in when I've got my 
fires to look after, as the case is to-night. It's a longer 
way round and a sight dirtier, for you'll have to go 
through the coal yard and out into Ferry Street, where 
the road's all up for the drains." 

The eagerness with which I agreed to take this round- 
about and unpleasant route, must have led him to doubt 
whether on the whole I was quite in my right mind; and, 
indeed, my exultation and joy were little short of mad- 
ness when I got out into Ferry Street, where I knew I 
was quite safe from Drigo. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A PURSUIT AND RESCUE. 

A SIMPLE scheme of action suggested itself to my mind 
as I hurried along the back streets, and coming into 
Kennington Road I looked about for a cab. A smart 
new hansom stood by the curb in the light of a public 
house, and as I stopped, wondering if it were disengaged, 
the driver came out and said briskly, "Cab, miss?" 

He was as smart as his cab, and looked more like a 
gentleman's servant than an ordinary calpman. I liked 
the look of him. 

• 'Are you disengaged for a good long while — perhaps 
four or five hours?* * I asked. 

"Where do you want to go, miss?" 

"Burlington Street. You will have to wait there for a 
gentleman, and he may not come out of his club before 
two o'clock." 

"All right, miss. If it aint running along all the time, 
I don't mind how long I'm on, in a manner of speaking." 

"If you do what I tell you I'll pay you just what you 
ask. Can you put out that light inside?" 

"Certainly, miss." 

He stepped in and extinguished the lamp that hung at 
the back; then he pointed out a speaking tube at the 
side, and showed me how I might communicate with him 
without using the awkward little traps in the top, and he 
also showed me how I might close the. patented window 
in front in case the rain might drift in. He seemed to 
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understand my position to a nicety, and I cannot help 
thinking that this was not the first time that smart cab< 
man had been employed in delicate service. 

"We're pretty near there, miss, and it's coming down 
a bit sharp if you'd like the window shut," he said to me 
through the tube when we had passed Charing Cross ; 
and then, when I had acted on his suggestion and drawn 
the glass before me, he asked which end of Burlington 
Street he was to drive to. 

'*The Pantheon Club," said I; "draw up, if you 
please, so that I can see anyone who comes out." 

He carried out this instruction admirably, placing his 
cab where I commanded a perfect view of the steps lead- 
ing to the club door, and leaving just sufficient space for 
other cabs that came and went to pull up easily in front. 
A good man}^ visitors went into the Pantheon. I saw 
them distinctly as they walked up the steps in the light 
that came through the open door, but a long time passed 
before I distinguished any face that was known to me. 
It must have been after twelve o'clock when Kavanagh's 
brougham pulled up in front of us. No one got out of 
it, but I identified the driver at once as the man whom I 
had seen waiting outside Grandison Chambers; and I 
fancied, as he slowly got down from the box, that he 
cast the same suspicious glance at the hansom that he 
had cast at me that night. 

The drifting rain had bedewed the window in front of 
me, completely obscuring the glass, except at the ex- 
treme edge, where a projection of the cab sheltered it. 
Through this narrow space I watched the man with eager 
excitement. Stamping his feet, as if for warmth, he 
began to walk up and down the pavement; and I noticed 
that every turn he came a little nearer my hansom, cast- 
ing his ferrety eyes at the window, as if to pierce the 
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obscurity. This maneuver did not escape the observa- 
tion of my smart driver. 

"How long are they going to keep us here, mate?" he 
asked, when the man had stamped up ahnost within 
touch of the cab. 

"I don't know. How long have you been waiting 
here?" 

As he spoke he approached so near that I thought it 
advisable to crouch down below the level of the window. 

•*Oh, long enough to wish I hadn't got the job. 
What's on?" 

"A concert or something." 

"Then we may make up our minds for another hour 
or more of it. They don't turn 'em out of these clubs 
before two. Got a light?" 

A match was struck and a few more reibarks were ex- 
changed; and then, the stamping of feet fading away, I 
ventured to raise my head just as the man was stepping 
up to his seat on the brougham. His curiosity was 
satisfied. 

Soon after this two men came up and spoke to him. 
One wore an ulster; the other a pea jacket. Their faces 
were unknown to me. The colloquy lasted a few min- 
utes, and then the men separated with a nod; the man in 
the ulster going one way; he in the pea jacket the other. 
Were they also outposts, like Drigo, set to keep the coast 
clear for the perpetration of some villainous design upon 
Taras? If so, who was the directing hand? Not Kava- 
nagh's servant, surely ! Could it be Kavanagh himself? 
While instinctive suspicion was still debating this ques- 
tion with my reason, Kavanagh came out from the club 
house. 

Calmly smoking his cigar, he stood on the steps for a 
moment or two, looking first to the right then to the left. 
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After that he sauntered down to the brougham and spoke 
to the driver. The next minute he turned toward me, 
and as I leant back I saw the glow of his cigar through 
the smirched window advancing. I crouched down 
lower than ever, with the conviction that Kavanagh, the 
cherished friend of Taras, was his greatest foe. This 
the secret enemy I had to cope with. 
Engaged, cabby?" I heard him ask. 
'Yes, sir — worse luck!" 

Without attempting to disguise his intentions, Kava- 
nagh came close to the cab and looked in through the 
side window. I know this, for, as I looked up I saw the 
light of his cigar reflected on the raindrops on the glass. 
When anxiety overcame my dread, and I looked out 
again, he was standing once more on the club steps, look- 
ing down the ^mpty street. He had not seen me. He 
took a last whiff, and then, throwing away his cigar, 
turned into the house. 

The time dragged painfully as I waited, in feverish 
suspense, for some fresh development of the drama 
which I felt was being played close at hand. Visitors 
came out in twos and threes; cabs were called — there 
must have been a string of them behind us-^the street 
was quite animated for a time; then there was a strange 
pause, and the next men who came out stood on the 
steps looking in, as if something unusual was taking 
place there. 

Suddenly one ran down and opened the brougham 
door. Fearful anticipations of some impending calam- 
ity agitated me to such a degree that every object danced 
and quivered before my eyes. But I made out a group 
of men slowly descending the steps, as if they were sup- 
porting some great weight, and I distinguished among 
them Kavanagh 's light overcoat. 
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"What is it?" I forced myself to call through the 
tube. 

"Only a gentleman in liquor, miss," replied the cab- 
man in a jocose tone. 

Reckless of the consequences, I pushed open the win- 
dow that I might see more clearly. At that moment 
Kavanagh was stepping into the brougham, and, the 
next, I saw the helpless man lifted in after him. The 
light fell upon his face as it drooped backward. It was 
Taras! 

"Follow that carriage wherever it goes. Keep close 
to it," I cried, recovering my senses under the same 
influence that had paralyzed them. 

"Right you are, miss," replied my driver, gathering 
up his reins; and, as the brougham turned into Regent 
Street we fell into the string of vehicles close behind it. 

What was to be done now? I saw no other course but 
to follow the brougham to Lambeth, and hold myself in 
readiness to act with rigor and discretion in whatever 
contingency arose. It was not until we had gone a con- 
siderable distance that I began to doubt whether it was 
Kavanagh's intention to go to Lambeth. Fixing my 
eyes on the brougham, I had taken no notice of the 
streets through which we passed. When the length of 
time that had elapsed since leaving Burlington Street 
aroused a suspicion in my mind, I found that the houses 
on either side of the way were quite unfamiliar to me. 

"Where are we?" I asked through the tube. 

And when the man answered, "Cannon Street, miss/' 
I was no wiser than before. 

But soon after this we came into an open space, where 
I recognized the dark outline of the Tower. Then I 
knew where we were, and saw with horror that we were 
approaching the place where Taras before had fallen into 
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the hands of his enemy. If they got him in the "Mari- 
ner's Joy" again, how could I save him? 

I had noticed, with growing anxiety, that the brougham 
had greatly increased the distance between us after leav- 
ing the more crowded thoroughfares, a fact that I had 
attributed to the greater strength of Kavanagh's horse 
and not to the particular artfulness of my driver. This 
loss of ground now added to my terror. In the labyrinth 
of streets beyond the Mint we might lose sight of the 
brougham and never overtake it. 

"Can you go no faster?" I called. 

"Faster? I should think so! I thought you just 
wanted to keep the parties in sight without sorter lettin' 
*em tumble to it." 

' * No — no ! Go on quick — quick ! * ' 

A flick of the whip doubled our pace. The wheels 
were tired with rubber ; but as the clatter of hoofs grew 
more audible to the driver of the brougham, he turned 
and looked back. We were near enough then for me to 
distinguish his hollow cheeks and cavernous eyes; and 
I think he must have recognized me, for he used the 
whip freely and increased his speed. Turning the angle 
by St. Katherine's Docks, I saw Kavanagh thrust his 
head from the window and look back. For a time the 
race seemed equal, but I observed that the brougham 
did not gain on us, though the driver used the whip far 
more freely than my man. But the terror of Shadwell 
was still before me. 

I called to the driver: 

"Could you get in front of the carriage and stop 
it?" 

He said he would "have a try at it, anyhow," and with 
another cut of the whip he shot on and ran wheel to 
wheel with the brougham. I stood up and, craning out, 
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caught sight of Kavanagh, as we passed the open win- 
dow, looking across the recumbent body of Taras, his 
face livid in the light of our lamp. In another minute 
we had passed, and, pulling in sharp toward the pave- 
ent, forced the driver of the brougham to draw up; then, 
by another rapid movement, my man turned the hansom 
so as to completely bar the road, and both vehicles came 
to a dead stand. 

"What do you want?" asked Kavanagh, meeting me in 
the road as I sprang out of the hansom. 

"Taras!" I cried wildly, brushing past him. 
"Taras!" I cried again, as I stepped into the brougham 
by the open door with a fearful foreboding that he was 
murdered. 

But his hand was warm, and in response to my re- 
peated cry of agonized entreaty he opened his eyes 
dreamily for an instant. Now that I knew he lived, my 
fears gave place to a feeling of exultant joy and confi- 
dence. I was there by his side, and his enemies would 
have to take my life to separate us ; and with this deli- 
cious assurance I felt almost indifferent as to what might 
follow. Presently, however, as this ecstasy subsided, I 
began to take notice of what was passing outside. 

Kavanagh was explaining the affair to a policeman, 
who had seen the finish of the strange race from the gates 
of the London Docks. I could not catch what he said, 
but his tone was offhand and conclusive. 

"You wasn't no more asleep than what I am," broke 
in my driver from the top of the hansom, and his words 
were strikingly sharp and clear after the low murmur of 
Kavanagh. "You put your head out of the window 
before we reached the Mint, and you must have seen well 
enough as you weren't going to Lambeth that way. You 
spoke to your man then, and, instead of turning round 
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to go back, he did all he could to get away in the other 
direction. You'll just take my number, if you please, 
constable," he added, swinging himself down from his 
seat. "The gent in there has been hocussed, I'll take 
my oath. And there's a whole gang of 'em in the job — 
the driver there, this party that plays the swell, and a 
couple more of *em in Burlington Street. We've been 
watching the whole plant for four or five hours — ask 
the young lady inside; and don't you be had by no 
kid about falling asleep and driver making a mistake. 
I shall give my evidence if anything goes wrong, 
mind." 

**A11 right, cabby; all right. I know my duty as well 
as you do," returned the policeman; and coming to the 
door of the brougham he asked if I had any charge to 
make against Kavanagh. 

At the same moment Kavanagh appeared at the other 
window, and speaking rapidly in French, said : 

**Be careful, as you value your friend's life. I warn 
you that if you make any charge against me, or even 
mention my name, Taras will be a dead man within a 
week. I have only one wish, and that is to get Taras 
home safely to Lambeth. You shall have every assur- 
ance you require that I am acting in perfect good faith." 
Then he added in English, that the policeman and the 
cabman, who had come to his side, might hear, **Stay 
with your friend. My man shall drive you home to 
Lambeth. I will take the seat outside. You can rely 
upon the protection of this cabman. He shall follow, 
and, if we diverge one step from the direct road to Lam- 
beth Bridge, stop us as he has stopped us already, and 
you can then give me in custody on the charge of con- 
spiracy and abduction. Once more," he added, speak- 
ing again in French, and with impressive earnestness, 
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"I warn you that this is the only means by which you 
can save Taras from certain death!" 

Fearing the confirmation of this warning even more 
than a fresh act of treachery, I consented to this pro- 
posal, my friend the cabman promising that he would not 
*'give 'em half a chance" of playing false. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

KAVANAGH CONFESSES. 

The movement of the brougham at starting aroused 
Taras from his lethargy, and he made an effort to shake 
off sleep, but with a long-drawn sigh his head drooped 
again the next minute. I drew him toward me, and 
with his dear face pillowed on my shoulder, I could 
scarcely wish our journey to end. 

When we drew up at length at our house in Lambeth, 
Kavanagh came to the door, took the latchkey from 
Taras' s pocket, and, after lighting the candles in our 
living room, came back to me. 

•*We must lay our friend on the couch in the sitting 
room," he said; and turning to the cabman, who had 
stationed himself in front of us in evidence of his con- 
tinued vigilance, continued, **Can you give me a hand 
here? There's a man to hold your horse's head." 

With no pretense at disguise, he called Drigo by name, 
and the man came from the foot of the bridge where I 
had last seen him, and silently placed himself in front of 
the horse at Kavanagh 's bidding. 

"He will not waken before midday," said Kavanagh in 
French when Taras was comfortably disposed on the 
couch. "The sleeping draught I gave him is perfectly 
harmless. You can see that he is not in the slightest 
pain, poor old chap!" 

The tone of affection in which he spoke was not less 
astonishing than the openness' of his confession. The 
audacity of his hypocrisy astounded me, and yet, as I 
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looked at him bending over Taras with those soft, femi- 
nine eyes, I could find nothing in the expression of his 
face to belie his sentiment. 

"I must speak to you before I go," he continued, rais- 
ing his head and looking me calmly in the face. "The 
cabman shall wait outside till I go; or in the room with 
us, if you prefer it.** 

"I'm not afraid of you," I replied. 

He bowed, and going to the outer door, told the cab- 
man to back his cab and wait there where he could hear 
if he were called; then he told the driver of his brougham 
to return to the mews, and bade Drigo go with him. 
These orders I heard distinctly as I sat on a stool beside 
the couch where Taras lay. » 

Kavanagh returned to the room, leaving the doors 
open, and seating himself on the couch by Taras' s feet, 
he leant forward and said gravely : 

"This is the second time you have defeated my plans 
for saving the life of our friend. Yet I took every pre- 
caution that a man could take, short of confiding my 
purpose to you this second time." 

"And if you had done that, do you think I should 
have helped you?" I asked fiercely. 

"Yes, I believe you would. I set a man to watch you, 
and thought that enough " 

"And so it would have been if I hadn't found means 
to get away without his seeing me," I said triumph- 
antly. 

"Whether I overrated his ability, or underrated yours, 
matters little now," said he with a shrug, after regarding 
me in silence for a minute. "I ought to have told you 
all; with your help we must have succeeded " 

"In what?" 

"In getting Taras safely away. At this moment he 
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might have been on the steamer waiting for him on the 
river, and on his way to Russia." 

I could only look at him in speechless astonishment 
for a time. Then, doubting whether I had rightly 
caught the sense of his words, I said: 

"You think I would have consented to such a thing as 
that?" 

"Yes; if I had shown you that it was the only way of 
saving his life. Understand this, the Czar has said that 
Taras must be silenced — that means that he must be 
taken back to Russia, where he will be prevented from 
publishing works offensive to the Czar, or that he will be 
secretly assassinated, for it is hopeless to think of re- 
straining him while he lives here in freedom. I have 
done my utmost in that direction. I made it impossible 
for him to burn the group of statuary until Gordon 
undertook to build a kiln for that purpose ; and it was I 
who destroyed the group the day before it was to be cast. 
You know now that it was the hand of a friend and not 
an enemy who did that." 

"You call yourself a friend, who did that?" I ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes; and you would do the same if you perfectly 
realized his position." 

"Destroy what he has made — the work so dear to him? 
Never!" 

"Would you rather that he himself should be de- 
stroyed?" He paused for an answer, but as I found no 
reply to make, he continued: 

"Unfortunately, nothing is to be gained by it, or it 
should be beaten down again. He has said that he will 
carry the work through, though he have to stand by it 
with a revolver by his side from first to last. ' ' 

"And he will!" I cried. 
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"I was as fully convinced on that point as you are 
before I abandoned the idea. No, there is no other 
alternative. He must go back to Russia." 
He would rather die." 

But we would rather that he lived. And surely if 
the means of preserving him were offered you — ^if another 
opportunity of removing him should occur " 

"I will not listen to you," I cried with indignation as 
I started to my feet. "Nothing in the world could per- 
suade me to join you in this shameful plot." 

"For Heaven's sake, be reasonable, my poor girl!" 
said he in a soothing tone. "You have seen those pic- 
tures of prison life, and fancy that Taras would be 
exposed to such cruelty and hardships as are represented 
in them. You are altogether mistaken, as he himself 
would tell you if you asked him. His rank alone secures 
him against ill treatment. The Czar is not unmerciful. 
Imperial interests compel him to take strong measures; 
his hostility toward Taras is tempered with profound 
respect for a political adversary of high attainments and 
unimpeachable honesty. In Russia, Taras will be 
treated with the utmost consideration and kindness; he 
will be allowed to live where he likes, and the only 
restriction put upon his liberty will be with regard to the 
propagation of revolutionary ideas, and this restriction 
will be but temporary. The country is ripe for revolu- 
tion, and in a short time the present Government will be 
overthrown, and then Taras will be free. On the other 
hand, if he is not conveyed to Russia, his fate is death. 
Can you hesitate in choosing which lot shall be his?" 

"It isn't for me to choose, nor for you. Tell Taras 
what you have told me, and let him decide. He is not 
a fool or a child that we should take his guidance in our 
hands." 
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"He is a child in some things — in simplicity and reck- 
lessness. Suppose be chooses to face the danger of 
assassination, as probably he will?" 

"What then? You will not find him unprepared, nor 
me either." 

**It is not with me that you will have to deal next time, 
but with one whose purpose is unbiassed by friendship." 

"Friendship!" I said through my clenched teeth, 
feeling that I should strike the man for the blasphemous 
use of a word so sacred to my heart. "How dare you 
speak of friendship? Do you think I am an idiot, to be 
fooled by a lie? What proof of friendship have you 
given — you, who have done your utmost to injure the 
man who trusted you?" 

"Not my utmost. Another pinch of powder in his 
glass, and Taras would never have awoke again." 

"If you did not kill him," I said, detecting, as I 
thought, an expression of cowardice in those soft eyes, 
"it was because you dared not." 

His silence confirmed my suspicion, and I continued 
hotly : 

One thing is certain — you dare not try to do it now." 
No," he replied quietly; **I dare not even try to 
save him again, I fear." 

Then he rose and walked across the room, seeing the 
hopelessness of persuading me, and the increasing hostil- 
ity his words provoked. 

"What shall you do when Taras wakes?" he asked, as 
he turned and came back toward me. 

"Tell him everything — all that has happened, all you 
have said." 

He nodded, as if this were no more than he expected, 
and took another turn across the room in silent medita- 
tion. As he seated himself again in front of me he said : 
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"We should be friends, having one object in common. 
The hope that animates us both is only to be realized by 
joining forces and acting in concert. You doubt my 
integrity — truth — sincerity. I will try to prove it by a 
confession which places me at your mercy. I put my 
life in your hands. At a word you can destroy me 
as surely as the Czar can destroy Taras. A stronger 
proof of sincerity no man could give, and all I ask in 
return is that you will hear me patiently and judge me 
without prejudice." 

**ril hear what you have to say, at any rate,** said I. 

He stepped to the door noiselessly, looked out into the 
passage, and coming back, seated himself still nearer to 
me that he might drop his voice to a tone which could 
not be heard outside. 

**I am a Nihilist,*' he began, **a member of the same 
secret body to which Taras belongs. In the service of 
this society I obtained a post in the ministerial bureau at 
St. Petersburg, where every movement of the secret 
police came under my observation. By these means I 
was enabled to warn my society of any action about to 
be taken against suspected members. You understand 
me?** 

"Yes; you were a kind of spy on the police." 

**1 was a spy, and I risked my life in this service. At 
any moment I might have been discovered and hanged 
for my zeal. While I was in this office the order came 
from the Czar lo silence Taras. Taras was then, as he 
is now, my dearest friend, and you can imagine my hor- 
ror when I heard that this order was to be executed with- 
out delay. Happily the minister found it difficult to lay 
his hand on a man for his purpose. It was a very deli- 
cate business. As Taras was in London it was necessary 
that the agent should speak English, not only for the 
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practical working out of the design, but to avoid politi- 
cal complications. It would never do for the Russian 
Government to be discovered in this plot to violate the 
freedom of a man so well known and much honored as 
Taras. There was one man in the service of the police 
who eagerly desired to have the job, and that was 
Rudersdorf, an avowed enemy of Taras. The chief 
objection to employing him was that he did not under- 
stand a word of English. One morning the minister, 
after explaining this difficulty and the objection to 
Rudersdorf, asked me bluntly if I would undertake to 
silence Taras. *I don't ask you to kill him,* he said, 
seeing some sign of repugnance in my face, probably. 
*One reason for not employing Rudersdorf is that he 
certainly would do so. I simply want you to bring 
Taras back to Russia; that will please the Czar far more 
than the death of a man for whom he still entertains a 
strong feeling of admiration. I can give you but twenty- 
four hours to consider the proposal; but if you will not 
do this business Rudersdorf must.* And now,'* said 
Kavanagh pointedly, **what answer would you have 
given in my place?*' 

**I would have accepted," said I without hesitation. 

**I am sure you would. But it was not an undertak- 
ing to accept lightly. For you must see as clearly as I 
that I was bound to fulfill my promise.** 

**No, I don't see that. If you could deceive the min- 
ister one way you could another. You must have told 
lies from the very first, and one more couldn't make any 
great difference to you." 

** Lying in this case would have been worse than use- 
less. The lie would be found out as soon as it was seen 
that I made no effort to silence Taras. Jealousy would 
prompt Rudersdorf to watch me, and he would be the 
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first to denounce me to the ministry. The result is cer- 
tain. Rudersdorf would have been charged with the 
mission he coveted. The lie would only have delajred 
the execution of the sentence, and scarcely so long as I 
delayed it by those acts which I have already confessed 
to. Do you follow me?" 

"Yes." 

"You see that if I had refused the ofifer I should cer- 
tainly have consented to the murder of Taras by his 
enemy, Rudersdorf?" 

"Yes." 

"And you see that, for the same reason, I am com- 
pelled now to keep the promise I made." 

Logical as the proposition was I could not agree to it. 

"As the only means of saving this friend from assas- 
sination by Rudersdorf," he insisted, laying his hand 
lightly upon Taras. 

"I understand what you mean," said I in a reluctant 
tone. 

"Then you must agree with me upon the course to be 
taken." 

"No," said I with reviving energy, "I will never agree 
to that. I have saved him twice single-handed against 
four or five of you." 

"The third time you will have to beat Rudersdorf — not 
me. If he stood where I stand now, how would you 
ward off the shot leveled at Taras's heart?" 

I sprang up and stood as if petrified between Taras 
and him; for as he spoke he dropped his hand in his 
pocket, and for the instant I thought he was about to 
flash out a revolver. 

"My poor girl," he said smiling as he drew out his 
handkerchief, "a couple of shots from that practiced 
hand would kill you both." 
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''It may be so,** I faltered, as I sank into a chair, 
overcome with a sense of my helplessness. ''But he 
shall kill me first, please God/* 

He knitted his brows and turned away, wiping his 
hands with the handkerchief as if they were wet. When 
he turned again there was perspiration on his brow. 

"You talk of death,*' he said, "as if there was no 
chance of escape, no hope of happiness in all the years 
before you.*' 

"There is no chance of escape if what you say is true; 
no hope of happiness if Taras is taken from me. It*s 
useless to go on talking. Do you think I*d give in at the 
first sight of danger? Not I. I*ve got to think how I*m 
to face this other man now.'* 

"Some way of getting out of the diflSculty,** he re- 
peated in a slow, reflective tone, and then he added 
eagerly, "who knows but that your woman wit might find 
an outlet where my senses are at fault? Why should 
not we — you and I — try to devise some scheme by which 
we may outwit the police, Rudersdorf, the whole 
lot?** 

I regarded him with mistrust, his eagernes, some crafty 
expression in his half-closed eyes, quickening my sus- 
picions, though these signs were not inconsistent with an 
ardent wish to save Taras by deceiving his enemies. 

"We will see what Taras says.*' 

"Great Heaven!** he exclaimed with extreme agita- 
tion. "Taras must never hear a word of what has hap- 
pened to-night. If you will not promise me that upon 
your oath, I — I '* 

A look of dismay — a quick outward movement with 
his trembling hands, as if he were abandoning everything 
—closed the sentence which his lips seemed powerless to 
finish. 
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**If I am to believe you,** I said after a minute's 
reflection, "Taras will believe you; and if what you have 
told me is not a lie, he will forgive you.** 

**I do not doubt that; his faith is greater than yours. 
But it is his duty to report this to the Society; and 
because it is a duty he will do it, despite the mercy in 
his heart. The Society will judge me by the letter of 
the law, and my sentence will be death. This is what I 
exposed myself to by the attempt to save Taras from the 
hand of Rudersdorf ; this is the fate to which you con- 
demn me the moment you betray the secret I have given 
you. You are bound to respect that. * * 

"A secret! I have promised nothing. I did not ask 
you to confess, and nothing binds me to conceal your 
explanation.** 

**You forced me to explain — to confess everything — to 
rely upon your feeling for Taras, if not on your mercy, 
for a man whose judgment has been betrayed by an ex- 
cess of affection — the moment you stopped me, and there 
Was question of your charging me with an indictable 
offense. The merest rumor would suffice to draw down 
the vengeance of the Society upon me. You must prom- 
ise to keep my secret.*' 

"If I cannot promise " 

**Then I must leave the country before you can betray 
me. My life will not be safe here for another day. You 
force me to abandon Taras, and you take upon yourself 
all responsibility for what befalls him after. This is 
what will follow. When the police at St. Petersburg 
discover what has happened — and the telegraph will take 
the news within a few hours of my flight — Rudersdorf 
will be dispatched to fill my place, and all the precau- 
tions you may take will fail to ward off the blow which 
his relentless hand will surely strike. Within a week — 
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ay, less than that — Taras will be a dead man, and you 
will have to answer to God for his death.** 

It was I now who trembled. 

Seeing the deep impression he had made, Kavanagh 
proceeded quickly : 

"I ask you for nothing that you cannot safely give. I 
throw aside the hope of inducing you to help me in get- 
ting Taras away from London. I merely ask you to be 
silent for a while — to hold my secret until I have devised 
some new plan for defeating Rudersdorf and the police. 
What else can you desire? If human ingenuity, sharp- 
ened by the fear of death, can discover means of saving 
Taras, he shall be saved. Wanton wickedness or mad- 
ness can alone lead you to refuse such an offer. You 
hold a guarantee of good faith on my part ; for if you 
have reason to believe that I am playing falsely, you can 
at once make this charge against me, and bring two wit- 
nesses to support it, punishing my infidelity with death. 
I will not even ask you to be silent for an indefinite time. 
Give me but a week — a few days — to think out a scheme, 
and in return I swear to deliver this friend from the 
hands of Rudersdorf.** 

I would not consent at once even to this plausible pro- 
posal ; but in the end, feeling and reason inclining me 
in the same way, I said: 

"1*11 say nothing for a week, anyhow." 

**Keep that promise and I will fulfill mine,** said he, 
springing to his feet, with a conviction in his face which 
seemed to indicate that some scheme for deceiving the 
police had already flashed upon his imagination. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A NEW DEVELOPMENT. 

A TAP at the door startled me from the reverie in which 
Ravanagh had left me a minute or two before; and turn- 
ing my eyes from Taras, I perceived the cabman stand- 
ing, hat in hand, on the threshold. 

"Excuse me, miss," said he apologetically. "I 
thought I'd just have a look in and see that you was all 
right before goin*." 

"Yes — yes," said I; "it is all right now; and I'm very 
much obliged to you — ^how much obliged I cannot tell 
you — and " 

I put my hand in my pocket. 

"Quite welcome, miss, I'm sure. Only too happy to 
do what I could. Thank you, miss; there's nothing to 
pay. The gentleman has given me twice as much as I 
should have asked. Still, I thought I'd just make sure 
as everything- was all square-like notwithstandin'; and 
should you want me again," dropping his voice and with 
a significant gesture as he stepped gingerly forward and 
laid a piece of paper on the table, "there's my number 
and the address where I shall always be found. Good- 
night to you, miss." 

He shut the street door softly when he went out, and 
I again fell into a reverie, sitting on the stool by the side 
of Taras. Unconsciously my eyes closed and sleep over- 
came me. When Mdre Lucas's step on the stairs woke 
me, I found my face resting against the pillow on which 
Taras lay, and my brow was moist and warm with his 
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breath. I had but just time to collect my dazed senses, 
to start to my feet and whip off my crushed hat and 
ulster,, as the old woman entered. 

"How!" she exclaimed softly, stopping in amaze- 
ment. "Is monsieur ill?" 

"He came home very late," I faltered in explanation, 
having failed to prepare myself for the occasion, "and 
Mr. Kavanagh thought it better that he should He here 
until — until he wakes." 

"Dear me, that's very strange," she murmured, ap- 
proaching the couch in anxiety. Then, after regarding 
him for a moment in silence, her stout sides began to 
shake, and she added in a tone of cheerful satisfaction, 
"Thank Heaven it's no worse than that! One has to 
see such a thing with one's own eyes to believe it, for I 
never saw him like this before; but it's odd, all the 
same;" and again she chuckled, until, catching sight of 
my scared and anxious face, her merriment was suddenly 
changed to earnest solicitude. 

"Why, my poor ma'mselle, it is you who are ill, not 
the master, and I was stupid enough not to see it at the 
first glance. You have been sitting up all night and tor- 
menting yourself about nothing. For, look you, there is 
really nothing the matter with monsieur; he sleeps like 
a child, and see, his skin is as fresh and pink as a young 
girl's, and when he wakes up he won't even have a head- 
ache. Go. He has drunk half a bottle too much — that 
is all; but that is not terrible, and if the wine was good, 
it is quite excusable. It's a good sign when a man 
enjoys life and the good things in this world, and forgets 
himself now and then in moderation, for it's a proof that 
he's healthy and happy. It's early enough to be saints 
when we can no longer be merry, look you. Come, each 
one her turn; you go now to your bed and leave the mas- 
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ter to me. He shall lie there till he wakes, and do you 
sleep till I call you.** 

I slept all the morning. Mdre Lucas was laughing 
heartily as I went downstairs, but Taras was vexed with 
himself I saw when we met, and looked only at the seri- 
ous side of the affair. 

"I cannot excuse myself,*' he said. "I can only feel 
very sorry for the alarm and anxiety I have given you.** 

"That is passed; I have slept it all away,** I said, as 
cheerfully as I could; "and if you are quite well now 
there is nothing to feel sorry about.** 

"I am ashamed to say I never felt better in my life. 
Mdre Lucas tells me that Kavanagh brought me home.** 

"Yes.** 

"I have not the slightest recollection of anything from 
the time I rose to come home and found that I could not 
walk steadily till the moment I woke on the couch there 
with M6re Lucas laughing over me as if it were the pleas- 
antest thing in the world to see a man level himself with 
the beasts — or a little lower. I suppose I shall learn 
more when Kavanagh comes.** 

Kavanagh came while we were still at lunch. Dressed 
with his customary care and neatness, even to the orchid 
in his buttonhole, which gave a touch of foppishness to 
his appearance, nothing in his manner betrayed more 
than ordinary solicitude for the health of his friend as he 
entered the room, hat in hand. But his dull complex- 
ion, the sunken eyes, and deepened lines in his face, 
noticeable when he came nearer, gave evidence of sleep- 
lessness and terrible anxiety, easily accounted for by me. 
The first glance shot at Taras and me had assured him 
that I had not broken my promise of secrecy, and the 
tone of relief in which he congratulated Taras on looking 
^ well was not altogether due to that fact. 
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**The most unaccountable thing I ever knew,** he 
^aid. **You seemed to me to be drinking even less than 
you usually drink." 

* 'Thanks,** said Taras, with a laugh; **I was ashamed 
to offer that excuse myself. I never yet knew an inebri- 
ated man who could not trace his misfortune to having 
drunk rather less than usual.** 

Kavanagh laughed with him. 

''One thing, though,** he protested; "the whisky at 
that place is infamously bad.** 

**lt seemed to me to have a remarkably queer taste,** 
Taras acquiesced; "but that, again, I believe, is the 
habitual experience of the fallen. I hope 1 did not make 
myself particularly obnoxious.** 

"Not a bit. You were simply incapable. By the 
way, this must have fallen from your pocket.** He laid 
Taras* s latchkey on the table. "My man found it in the 
brougham. If I had thought to look for it there, I 
might have saved mademoiselle a great deal of alarm; it's 
not a pleasant thing to be rung up at two o'clock in the 
morning,'* he added, turning to me. "You feel none 
the worse for it to-day, I hope.** 

Thinking of Taras, I assured him that I felt very well 
indeed. 

"One object in dropping in,** he said, "was to know 
if you would like to see the chrysanthemums at the Tem- 
ple. There is an exhibition for the Press this afternoon 
which I have to notice for a daily paper. To judge 
flowers is really a lady*s function, and, to say nothing of 
the pleasure you give me, it will materially add to the 
value of my article if I have your opinions on the 
subject.*' 

His back was toward Taras, and a compression of his 
brows indicated clearly that he had another and morQ 
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important reason for wishing me to accept the invita- 
tion. 

I turned to Taras. 

"Oh, go, by all means,'* said he warmly. 

As I changed my dress to accompany Kavanagh, I 
wondered whether he had already found an expedient for 
outwitting the Russian police. The suspicion of a yet 
darker design did not enter my mind. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A SUGGESTION. 

Kavanagh's brougham was waiting at the door, but 
the man on the box was not the driver whom I had seen 
there the night before. 

"I have bad news/' said Kavanagh, as soon as we 
passed Lambeth Palace. "Read that/* he added, put- 
ting a letter in my hand which he had taken carefully 
from a leather case. 

I opened the folded sheet of thin, blue-lined paper. 

There was a black split eagle in the left-hand corner, 
and on the right of it a printed address in Russian char- 
acters. I glanced down the paper, and could make 
nothing of it, for it was written in the Russian charac- 
ters, but turning the leaf I found several names in the 
ordinary Italian hand, and among them was one which 
struck the note of alarm — Rudersdorf occurred several 
times in the same page. 

"What does it say?" I asked. "I can't make it out." 

"I thought you understood Russian." 

"A few words, but I can't read Russian writing." 

He took the letter from my hand and ran through it in 
somber silence; then, raising his eyes and fixing them 
reflectively on the distance, he said : 

"It's from the Minister of Police at St. Petersburg. 
Luck runs in streaks, and ill-luck too. He writes in the 
most friendly and courteous spirit, but virtually he offers 
me my demission — tells me that I have failed to do the 
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work I undertook, and intimates that he shall have to 
employ someone else. Who that is you can guess.'* 

"Rudersdorf," I said. 

He nodded, and turning again to the letter, continued: 

"Here are his reasons: *We have certain information 
that Borgensky' — Taras, you know — *has made arrange- 
ments for exhibiting at an early date, in Paris and Lon- 
don, casts of a statue in terra-cotta, modeled in Lam- 
beth, which must give extreme displeasure to the Czar. 
His anger will fall upon me, and the production of this 
Statue must involve my downfall. The order given me, 
now nearly twelve months ago, was to silence Borgensky, 
and he must be silenced at any cost, even though the 
cost be Borgensky's life and the loss of your services. 
With much reluctance — as you, I feel sure, will under- 
stand — I have this day instructed Rudersdorf to start for 
London." 

He paused, and I held my breath, too terrified to 
speak. 

** 'If anything can be done to save the life of Borgen- 
sky, I know you will do it, and should you succeed you 
may depend on a substantial recognition of your services. 
With this view I have given Rudersdorf imperative and 
stringent instructions to consult you before taking any 
action whatever. He will call upon you as soon as he 
reaches London, and carry out implicitly any directions 
you may give for conveying Borgensky safely on board 
the Volga. In the event, however, of your having no 
directions to give him* — that means if I can find no 
means of getting Taras on board the steamer that is wait- 
ing for him — *then Rudersdorf will have the sole man- 
agement of the affair — to silence Borgensky as may seem 
best to him — and you will be freed from all further 
responsibility in the matter. 
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He sighed, and without other comment gloomily 
replaced the letter in his case. 

"When will Rudersdorf be here?" I asked, after an 
interval of dreadful silence. 

'*If he left on the same day that this letter was posted, 
he may be here now.*' 

••Now!'* I gasped. 

"He may be waiting for me at my chambers this mo- 
ment." 

The throbbing of my heart seemed to check the words 
as they rose. 

"What— what shall you do?" I faltered. 

"Keep out of his way as long as I dare." 

"You will go away from London?" 

He shook his head. 

"Unfortunately, there is danger even in delay. To- 
morrow or the next day he will telegraph to the minister 
for instructions. He will discover that I left my cham- 
bers after the time when I should have received the letter 
advising me of his coming." 

"And then?" 

"Then probably the minister will allow a few days' 
grace, after which he will wire the fatal instructions that 
Rudersdorf is craving for — the order to act as may seem 
best to him. 

"You must see him — put him off on some pretense." 

"Yes, that will do for a time, until the minister loses 
patience ; and all the while we are whetting the appetite 
of that bloodhound Rudersdorf. Yes, that's what he is 
— a bloodhound, neither more nor less! ready to run 
down any unhappy wretch whose scent is given him. 
Fancy, he has never seen Taras; Taras has never injured 
him ; and yet from the day Taras first came under the 
notice of the police this man has vowed to destroy him." 
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•What for?" 

Simply to gratify his lust for blood — the cultivated 
instinct of the bloodhound. He wears a locket on his 
chain; he opened it to show me one day. It contains 
two wisps of hair — one a woman's — taken from the heads 
of victims — well known Nihilists, whom he hunted down 
and killed. They are arranged symmetrically, with a 
space left between them; in that vacant space he has 
written the name of Taras ! ' ' 

The brougham stopped; he opened the door and 
stepped out, but I was too horrified by what I had heard 
to move. 

* 'What's the good of going in there?" I asked fiercely 
when he held forth his hand. "What are flowers to me 
now?" 

"Better come," he said in a low tone, approaching 
closer. "We have to avoid suspicion. Every man I 
have employed is a spy;" and, holding out his hand 
again, he added pointedly, "we are watched when we 
least suspect it." 

We passed through the house in which the chrysan- 
themums were exhibited ; but I saw no beauty in them — 
nothing but patches of red here and there in varying 
shades — the color of blood in all. 

We went out into the garden. It was the last day in 
October. The clouds that had overspread the sky for 
some days had broken that morning, and it seemed as if 
summer had returned. , The sun was sinking in glory 
behind the deep red mist; but that hateful color was 
reflected in the ripples of the river — blood everywhere. 
I could see but that. 

"We can talk safely here," said Kavanagh, stopping 
before a vacant seat — "if there is anything to say," he 
added despondently. 
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**Can we do nothing?** I asked in desperation. 

He hesitated, as if he were weighing alternatives. 

"The simplest thing, perhaps, is to warn him of his 
danger. It may not save his life for a single hour longer. 
It is scarcely probable that it will enable him to ward off 
the blow; but if we can do nothing else ** 

**I thought you had some idea when you went 
away. * * 

**0h, a hundred schemes have run through my mind 
since then — all mad, impossible, or impracticable.** 

**Can*t you tell me what they are?*' I asked quickly, 
eager to grasp at the merest shadow of a straw floating 
on the overwhelming waters. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
One must seem more hopeful than the rest,** I urged. 

That*s true; but Well, to confess the truth, I 

am ashamed to tell you of the only idea which seems to 
have any possibility of a practicable outcome. You can 
magine how repulsive it is to my feelings by the fact that 
the risk of death seems preferable now to realizing my 
idea.** 

**I don't understand you. Tell me more plainly what 
you mean." 

**I mean this,** he answered firmly. **I see no ac- 
ceptable option but to release you from your promise of 
secrecy and bolt for my life.** 

"What good is that?** I exclaimed impatiently. 
"What does it matter what you do if it cannot save 
Taras?** 

"Warned of his danger he might escape.** 

"Never! Taras fly from danger! You don't know 
Taras.** 

Even in that time of dread ray bosom was stirred 
with pride in my hero*s strength. 
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**I thought perhaps, knowing how great his affection 
and consideration are for you, that your influence " 
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I would not say a word, nor let him see a tear that 
might influence him against his principles. It would be 
useless if I did." 

**Then what is to be done?" 

"That's what we must find out. What is that other 
scheme?" 

"I don't care to tell it." 

"And yet you would risk your life and all that! 
That's nonsense. You seem to be thinking more of 
yourself than of Taras. Why should you be ashamed of 
anything that might save him? I should be proud of it. 
Goon." 

"It is true. I am thinking more of my own feelings 
than of his welfare." 

He was silent for a minute; then, after glancing to the 
right and left to see that we were alone, he continued in 
a tentative tone: 

"You have noticed the curious resemblance that exists 
between Taras and — and Gordon. * ' 

Taras was such a god to me, so far above all other men, 
that this intimation took me by surprise. 

I mean in physical appearance," he pursued. 

Gordon would answer in almost ever)* particular to a 
written description of Taras — tall, robust, deep chested, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, light hair, about thirty, care- 
less in dress " 

"But their features are not alike in form or expres- 
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sion. 
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Pardon me, there is an expression of amiability com- 
mon to both ; for the rest, then, no merely verbal descrip- 
tion could depict one man's face so exactly as to defy 



error." 
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I dare say you are right. Never mind that. Go 



on. 






As I told you, Rudersdorf has never seen Taras. 
He has only the written description issued by the police 
to lead him. Besides that, he will be guided by me." 
^* What then?'' 
Supposing I should misguide him?** 
Misguide him! How could you do that?" 
Nothing easier. I have simply to point out Gordon 
and say, *That is Taras.* He would believe it without 
question.** 

My courage and resolution quailed before the possibil- 
ities this hint revealed. 

**Then he would kill poor Gordon,'* I faltered. 
**God forbid! Even to save Taras I would not be 
instrumental to the death of Gordon. Both are my 
friends. No; the letter I read to you shows that while 
Rudersdorf is under my direction he will be held respon- 
sible for the life of his prisoner. He values his own 
interest too keenly to disregard the order of his chief." 
What would happen then?'* 

Gordon would be seized and taken to Russia in the 
place of Taras.** 

**But the moment he seizes Gordon he will discover 
his mistake." 
"How?*' 

"Gordon does not speak Russian. He knows only a 
little French. He would say at once in English that he 
was not Taras. ' ' 

"Rudersdorf would laugh in his face. Nearly every 
prisoner tries to get off by pretending he is not the real 
man, but somebody else. They would ask him for hi« 
papers to prove his identity. An Englishman never 
carries papers; and Gordon's inability to produce them 
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would convict him at once in the eyes of a Russian oflS- 
cial unacquainted with our customs.** 

For a moment I ceased to think of Taras ; and I saw 
only Gordon, my genial, kind-hearted friend, torn away 
from his friends and the occupation which had given him 
a new zest for life. 

"Poor Gordon!** I murmured. 

Seeing that opposition served better than persuasion 
to stimulate my resolution, Kavanagh shifted his ground. 

"Poor Gordon!" he echoed. **A man who never 
injured any living creature.'* 

"What of that?** I fired up. **He has done nothing 
for mankind that others have not done. There are thou- 
sands of men as good as he; there is not another in the 
world like Taras.** 

"That is true. But it seems a cruel, an awful shame 
to make him sufifer for no fault of his. It*s a villainous 
thing to do. No; hang it! I can't bring myself to play 
this treacheous part. I must think of it. I " 

"But you are certain that his life will not be taken.*' 

"As certain as I am that the sun will rise to-morrow. 
But to him freedom ** 

"They will not keep him prisoner forever,** I inter- 
rupted again. 

"No,** he said with a smile; "but," he added gravely, 
"he may be kept prisoner for months." 

"Months!** I exclaimed, astonished by the lightness 
of the penalty. 

"Possibly." He seemed to misinterpret my surprise. 
"On the other hand, he may be set at liberty in a few 
weeks. It all depends upon the length of time he has to 
wait for official examination. The Minister of Police of 
course knows Taras, and the moment he sees Gordon the 
mistake will be discovered." 
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**A few weeks — a few months — that is nothing!" 

*'Toyou/' 

"Or to him. A man with half his kindness would 
undergo that cheerfully to save his friend. Gordon will 
agree to it himself, I know.** 

*'I believe he would if we could make him a party to 
the scheme. Unfortunately, we cannot. He is the 
worst actor in the world. The slightest evidence of 
complicity on his part would arouse Rudersdorf's suspi- 
cions, and the thing would fall through.** 

I nodded assent to this, knowing how awkward poor 
Gordon was. But Kavanagh*s hesitation to act still 
mystified me. 

*'A short period of captivity seems to you a trifle in 
comparison with the life of a friend,** he observed. 

"Yes, it is; and I cannot understand why you hold 
back." 

"There are a good many things that women do not 
understand, and honor between friends is one of them, I 
fear. And it is not only this breach of honor which I 
have to consider,** he added in a less resentful tone, see- 
ing that my perplexity had not been removed. **You 
have lost sight of the fact that this affair dooms me to 
perpetual exile, if not to death.** 

"Yes; I forget that. I understand now. But surely 
the Society will forgive you everything for having saved 
Taras.** 

He shook his head mournfully. 

"The Society is governed by hard and fast rules, and 
permits no member to do harm for the sake of the good 
it may produce. Besides,** he added quickly to avoid 
criticism of this very anti-Nihilistic principle, "they will 
certainly regard this as an expedient to escape the pen- 
alty of previous acts. It is useless to cheat myself with 
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false hopes; if we carry out this scheme I must prepare 
to fly the country the day that Gordon returns.'* 

We both sat silent for a little time, I feeling that the 
sacrifice could only be made by free will. 

"One thing,** said Kavanagh at length in a lighter 
tone — "one thing that pleases me in this idea is that it 
would completely crush the enemy. When Gordon came 
back and made his experiences public, there would be 
such a blaze up in the papers that the Russian Govern- 
ment would not dare to make any further attempt to 
kidnap Taras; Rudersdorf, for permitting himself to be 
cheated, would probably be awarded a life-long post at 
Archangel as a reward for his services ; and Taras would 
be suffered to live in peace.** 

"That is worth a great sacrifice," I said. 

"Yes; I will think of it. Come, it is time to return." 

On our way back he said : 

"I am glad I have talked it out with you. One sees 
things so much more clearly by the light another mind 
throws on them." 

And as the brougham stopped before the door he said : 

"I shall have made up my mind by to-morrow, and 
you shall know the result.'* 

Fervently I prayed that he might decide to carry out 
his design ; and this probably was the wish he had taken 
so much pains to inspire. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



kavanagh's sacrifice. 



Kavanagh, whose comprehensive forethought nothing 
seemed to escape, went into the house with me, and in 
an easy, chatty way, gave Taras an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the show we had been to. He must have ob- 
served my incapacity to form any idea upon the affair, 
and thought it prudent to relieve me from the embar- 
rassment of answering the questions which Taras would 
probably put to me. 

"I, too, have been looking at chrysanthemums," said 
Taras ^hen Kavanagh came to the end of his account; 
and he pointed to the book he had been reading. 

"The Land of the Chrysanthemums,** Kavanagh said, 
reading the title; then opening the book, and glancing at 
a page, he continued: "Its charms are not overrated, I 
suppose. It must be a delightful haven for the man who 
seeks refuge from the storms of life — a man without ties. * * 

"Or collars,** Taras observed with a twinkle in his 
eye. "To be happy there the man would have to be a 
Jap in spirit, and discard all European habits and motives 
before he set foot on shore.** 

"I suppose a man could live there comfortably on 
three or four hundred a year.*' 

"He had better not try to unless he*s the sort of man 
who could live comfortably on twopence a day.** 

"I dare say you are right, old man; one must be a 
Jap in feeling to be happy in flying a kite or sitting down 
to a play in three hundred and sixty-five acts. Eating 
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rice by the grain and drinking tea by the thimbleful, 
must set one sighing for the flesh pots of his country. 
That must explain why these enthusiasts seldom stay 
there longer than six months. I imagine you would not 
find a single European resident there, except a few mis- 
sionaries and merchants whose interests compel them to 
that sort of exile." 

They talked upon this subject until Kavanagh rose to 
go. 

"I should like to read this book when you have done 
with it." he said. 

"Take it with you. It's like a volume of poems — 
pleasant to dip into now and then rather than to wade 
through, and I shall be quite as happy to take my next 
dip in a couple of weeks as in a couple of days." 

I had listened to this conversation with especial inter- 
est, conceiving that Kavanagh had a particular {purpose 
in making inquiries about this distant country. 

"Where is that land you were speaking about to Mr. 
Kavanagh?" I asked Taras when we were at dinner. 
'Japan? Oh, right on the other side of the world." 
Then it must be very difficult to get at." 

"One must travel for weeks continuously to reach 
there," he said; and then he went on to gossip about the 
country and the ways and customs of the people with 
their simple, sweet, and peaceful disposition. 

"I should think there are no Nihilists there," I re- 
marked tentatively. 

"No," he replied with a smile. "Happily there is no 
occupation for us in Japan. What suggested the idea?" 

"I thought Mr. Kavanagh spoke as if he would like 
to go there; and he is a Nihilist, isn't he?" 

"Kavanagh in Japan!" he exclaimed; and then 
laughed heartily. 
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*'Why do you laugh?* • 

'* Because the idea of Kavanagh without a rigid hat and 
collar and in a Japanese dress tickles me,*' said he; and 
on the back of an envelope he hastily sketched him in a 
mikado dress, with a fan in one hand and a large um- 
brella in the other. The caricature was so grotesquely 
like, and yet unlike, that I myself could not refrain from 
laughing at it. 

''Kavanagh in a sombrero and Spanish cloak is much 
more conceivable, * * he continued, sketching another por- 
trait, which had nothing ludicrous or inharmonious in its 
composition. **And should he ever quit Europe — such 
a proceeding would require extraordinary pressure — one 
would expect to find him in some town of South Amer- 
ica where there was a dash of devilry, playing for high 
stakes, a good deal in intrigue, and the occasional use of 
a dress suit. But Japan! That's the very last corner of 
the world in which he would be looked for." 

"For that reason," I said to myself with a deep sigh 
of satisfaction, "Kavanagh will go there." 

It seemed to me that unless Kavanagh's profession of 
devoted friendship for Taras were false, he must make 
this sacrifice of his own predilections to save him ; and 
my rising hopes led me to credit him with sincerity and 
generosity and other virtues which otherwise I might 
have denied him. Oh ! if he only carried out this design 
— disgracing Rudersdorf, compelling the Czar to aban- 
don the persecution of Taras — what tranquil happiness 
we might enjoy! The hopeful peace and calm of this 
evening, after the feverish excitement of the past night, 
seemed to me a foretaste of that still sweeter future. 

The next morning, just after lunch, Kavanagh brought 
back the book. He had read it through. 

"When I take up a thing I am bound to go through it 
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to the end," he said in reply to Taras's exclamation of 
surprise; but a significant glance at me as he raised his 
eyes gave a double meaning to his words. 

I left them talking about books of travel, and, running 
up to my room, dressed quickly to go out. Buttoning 
my gloves, I returned to the living room and told Taras 
that I was going into the Kennington Road. 

**May I ofifer you a seat in my brougham?** Kavanagh 
asked, rising. 

I accepted, and we presently went out together. 

**Rudersdorf has arrived,** Kavanagh said gravely 
when we had started. 

I had to close my teeth to prevent them chattering 
with the excitement that shook me. 

"I saw him this morning,*' he continued in the same 
somber tone. 

"Have you settled what you will do?** I asked, stam- 
mering at each word. 

**0h, I had decided that question before I saw him. 
It must be done. There is no other way out of the diffi- 
culty.** 

He laughed bitterly as some expression of thankful- 
ness and gratitude escaped me. 

"You do not regret it? It is a good thing to be able 
to save a friend,** I said. 

* 'Yes ; but one may be excused for feeling badly used 
in having to escape even the lesser of two evils. How- 
ever,*' he added in a lighter tone, "if it is to be done it 
is well to do it with a good grace. Still, it*s a big 
wrench — tearing one*s self away forever from friends 
and everything that has made life pleasant.** 

"Yes,** said I, putting myself in his place; "it is a 
terrible sacrifice to give up all you love like that. I'm 
afraid I have not thought enough of your loss.** 
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"Never mind that, my dear girl. For Heaven's sake, 
don't cry!*' 

A tear of sympathy had started to my eyes as I thought 
of the grief it would be to leave Taras even to save him. 

"Come; there's no time for sentiment. We have to 
act. You will have to help me in this afifair." 

"I am glad of that. What am I to do?" 

"At present the sole object you have to regard is to 
keep Taras entirely ignorant of what is going on." 
Is that all?" I asked with disappointment. 
For the present, yes. The time to do more will 
come soon enough — soon enough, you will find." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LAST CHANCE. 



it 



We must take every precaution to prevent the pos- 
sibility of failure," said Kavanagh. "It is our last 
chance." 

** Have you thought out how it is to be done ? " I asked. 

Overcoming the hesitation which kept him silent for a 
few moments, he said, " I think I may safely trust you. 
You are not likely to be imprudent or careless." 

" Careless ! how can I be ? Isn't the life of Taras at 
stake ? " 

" Indeed it is. The slightest rumor of suspicion would 
ruin our hopes ; and, remember, it is not more important 
to deceive Rudersdorf than it is to keep Taras in the 
dark. If he dreamt of our intention to get Gordon" 
seized in his place, he would be the first to telegraph to 
the Minister of Police and warn him against the decep- 
tion that might possibly be put upon Rudersdorf." 

" Yes, he would, or never sufifer Gordon to take his 
place. He shall learn nothing from me." 

" My plan is a simple one ; it is merely to lure Gordon 
to the * Mariner's Joy ' and serve him as Taras was 
served — of course employing other men than those who 
made Taras prisoner. The less complicated the scheme 
is, the better," he pursued, seeing possibly the reluctance 
I felt. ** If you can suggest anything simpler I shall be 
only too happy to adopt it, providing, of course, that it 
is equally practicable." 
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"Wouldn't it be easier to give him a sleeping draught 
and carry him off in the same way as you did Taras ? ** 

He shook his head dubitatively an4 said : 

" It might be easier, simpler, and better in one respect, 
but we must look beyond the mere act of getting Gordon 
away. Now, what would the consequences be ? Gordon 
would be missed and inquiries made. It would be found 
that the same accident had befallen him which overcame 
Taras a short time before, and that he had last been seen 
with me. What account could I give that would satisfy 
his friends and Taras ? Slow as Taras is to suspect, 
his doubts must be raised by the peculiar coincidence, 
and " 

** No, no, that W9uldn't do," I said, interrupting him ; 
" Your plan is better — the first ; how are you going to 
get George Gordon to the * Joy ' ? " 

"When the time comes you must take him there on 
pretence that Taras has been seized, and may be found 
in the cellar where he was confined before. There is 
nothing to fear," he said, again noticing my hesitation. 
"I shall be there to see that no harm befalls vou." 

"I wasn't thinking of that; I'm willing to face any- 
thing for his sake — you ought to know that. What I'm 
doubtful about is whether Gordon will just do exactly 
what we want him to do. Supposing he will not believe 
my story, thinks I have made a mistake, and insists upon 
looking for him first of all at his club or elsewhere ; sup- 
pose he chooses to take a man with him to the * Joy * 
instead of me, or somebody else as well, how are we to 
keep Taras in the dark then ? " 

" That is a serious consideration ; that did not occur 
to me. It shows again that two heads are better than 
one. Yes, all that you suggest is quite likely to hap- 
pen — unless," he reflected awhile — "unless we prepare 
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him beforehand for tlie event. Without letting him know 
anything of our intentions, he might be warned that 
Taras is in danger, and that his help may be needed at 
any moment. I think I see my way to doing that. The 
possibility of his taking someone with you to help in the 
rescue can be obviated by your fetching him in this car- 
riage. I must think this out in detail. Mind, if he 
speaks to you on the subject, you must profess complete 
ignorance — you understand ? '* 

'*Yes." 

" I myself shall come as seldom as possible to Lambeth, 
in order to avoid any suspicion of collusion. If any 
simpler scheme presents itself I will let you know, and of 
course you shall have timely and definite instructions 
when the moment comes for action." 

** That won't be long, will it ? " 

" No longer than is absolutely necessary. You must 
have patience meanwhile. A single false step would ruin 
everything. Undue haste would awake Rudersdorfs 
suspicion, and then," he added with a sigh, " there are 
my own affairs to wind up : property to be realized, be- 
longings to dispose of, friends to be hunted up for the 
last time possibly." He was silent awhile, and then, 
breaking away from reflections that seemed to shake his 
purpose, he concluded : " I shall bolt the very day that 
Gordon is taken on board the Volga ; it will be thought 
then that he and I have simply run away together for a 
holiday — till the truth is known." 

This reference to the sacrifice he was about to make 
silenced me and precluded further discussion. Happi- 
ness made me selfish — the joy of saving Taras dulling my 
sense of pity for Kavanagh. I felt that I was heartless — 
that I ought to suffer more than a momentary pang of sym- 
pathy for the man who was giving up so much for the sake 
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of his friend. But even this consciousness failed to damp 
the joyful spirits with which I hastened back to Taras. 
Nay, I did not even feel the admiration for Kavanagh 
which his heroic sacrifice should have stirred up in my 
breast. Either some lingering feeling of dislike dulled 
my senses to his merits, or there was no room in ray heart 
for anyone but Taras. I felt great confidence in the 
success of Kavanagh's scheme. It was evident that he 
would have succeeded before but for my intervention ; 
now every efifort that I made would be to carry out his 
design. My only fear was that consideration of his own 
interests would change his purpose ; but proof of his un- 
shaken resolution was soon forthcoming. 

An unusual expression of gravity in Gordon's face 
when he called the next morning told me that he 
had already received some intimation of Taras's 
danger. 

*' Mademoiselle/' said he almost as soon as M^re Lucas 
had closed the door on us, " do you think you could under- 
stand me if I spoke in English ? *' 

" I dare say I can/* I replied. 

" You can answer in French, you know, which is a lot 
easier to understand than to speak. If you can't follow 
me we'll give it up and try the other way ; but, the fact is, 
I have something of a delicate nature to tell you, and I'm 
so confoundedly bad at French that it's doubtful if I 
could explain it just as I want to, you know, in that 
language." 

I agreed to this proposal, and he, after pulling his beard 
in silent meditation for a minute, said, with an uneasy 
laugh : 

" To tell you the truth, mademosielle, now that I toe 
the line, so to speak, I find it's not such an easy matter 
to tell you in English as I thought it would be. Well, the 
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long and shc^rt of it is, I heard something last night which 
has made me feel deucedly anxious and uncomfortable, 
and though I should be awfully sorry to alarm you, I 
think you ought to be made acquainted with the facts of 
the case. That is Barry Kavanagh's opinion also, and 
he's a man of the world, you know, and a deuced long- 
headed fellow." 

** If it concerns our friend Taras," I said in a low 
voice, " I beg you not to hesitate in telling me anything 
you have heard." 

** It does concern him," he replied, dropping his voice 
also. " Perhaps you know that he is in danger of being 
seized by the secret police of Russia." 

" I have every reason to know it. Two attempts have 
already been made to take him away." 

'* Kavanagh told me that, and also that in each case 
the attempt was knocked on the head, so to speak, by 
you. That doesn't astonish me at all, for anyone can 
see that you are not an ordinary sort of young lady, and 
then you Russians take such an active part in this awful 
political struggle. I was perfectly convinced that you 
had escaped from Siberia, or done something equally 
remarkable, the very first time I had the pleasure of 
seeing you. Of course, mademoiselle," he hastened to 
say, " I understand, by the reticence of our friend Taras 
with regard to an obligation which he must wish to openly 
acknowledge, that you have reasons for desiring your part 
in the affair to be kept secret, and you may, therefore, 
rely upon my regarding Kavanagh's communication as 
strictly confidential." 

** That goes without saying. Tell me what you have 
heard about the police." 

" You have heard perhaps of an agent named Ruders- 
dorf." 
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" Rudersdorf ! I know him only too well. Is he in 
London ?" 

''Kavanagh saw him yesterday at the door of the 
Russian Embassy. He attaches the greatest significance 
to his presence in London." 

"And not without reason." 

"You, too, think that it indicates danger to Taras ? " 

"I am sure of it." 

" Do you think Taras ought to be warned ?" 

"What good would that do? If you told Taras that 
Rudersdorf was waiting out there on the bridge to shoot 
him, Taras, without a second thought, would go out on 
the bridge to face him." 

Gordon nodded assent. 

" I think that's what I should do myself," he said. 

" But that is not what we want Taras to do." 

" No, we want to keep him out of danger as much as 
possible. But, as Kavanagh pointed out, anything that 
we can do must be done without his knowledge. If 
he knew it he would resent anything like interference on 
our part. That's characteristic of him. A man's pride 
rebels against being looked after and taken care of by 
his friends." 

" I am afraid we should do more harm than good." 

" Unsettling him to no good purpose, and perhaps 
spoiling his work. I am of Kavanagh's opinion, that 
we had better wait, you know, until we have some 
more definite knowledge as to Rudersdorf's purpose. 
Kavanagh's gone this morning to hunt up a detective 
or two. As a rule they don't do much, detectives — 
except in fiction — but the mere fact of finding himself 
dogged about by a couple of men may hinder this 
confounded agent, if they can only get on his track. I 
fear I can't do much, but you may be sure, mademoiselle, 
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that I shall be only too happy to aid you in any possible 
way. 

" All that we can do is to be on the alert for anything 
that occurs. I can only watch as I have watched before." 

** You will let rae know if you see anything, won't you ? 
I'll drop in pretty frequently, and should you want help 
at any time when I'm not in the works or at the office, you 
will find me at my diggings at the Adelphi Terrace. I 
shall look in every night until I feel sure that I may not 
be wanted." 

Just then we heard Taras coming down the passage. 
He entered the room before Gordon could beat a retreat, 
or even assume the natural attitude of a visitor. A worse 
actor never existed than this honest, simple fellow, nor 
one less capable of concealing anything, and his clumsy 
efforts to appear unconstrained and easy gave him such 
an air of guilty embarrassment, that anyone less ac- 
quainted with his amiable character than Taras would 
have certainly suspected him of some wrong doing. An 
irresistible smile broke over Taras's face as he shook 
hands with his friend and congratulated him on looking 
so rosy and well. It was a trying time for poor Gordon, 
but fear of the ordeal did not deter him from keeping his 
word. Every day he called in, and always at an hour 
when Taras was working in his atelier. 

M^re Lucas was delighted. She saw in these visits the 
realization of her hopes, and gave me to understand, by 
many encouraging winks and sly observations, that she 
knew perfectly well Gordon came only to make love to me. 

" One can read his face like a printed book," she said 
to me one day. *' He is as anxious as can be when he 
asks if monsieur is in his studio, and his blushes are 
beautiful to see when I tell him you are alone. Then he 
always stumbles over the mat when he comes in the 
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room, which is a sure sign that a young man is in love. 
And he looks so ashamed of himself when he goes into 
the room^that anyone can guess his intentions. Though 
why he should blush on that account I cannot tell, for 
he is as honest as the day, and one ought to feel proud 
in being received by such a good and pretty young lady 
as mademoiselle.** 

It seemed to me that Taras put the same construction 
on these visits and the awkward behaviour of Gordon. 
He gave me no verbal hint of this belief ; I drew my 
conclusions rather from his reserve on the subject. 
Always he spoke of Gordon with warm affection, and yet, 
I fancied, with a certain tinge of pain which I was then 
quite at a loss to account for. 

I myself may unconsciously have strengthened this 
illusion by my own behaviour. It needed greater art 
than I was mistress of to seem open and candid with that 
secret in my breast — to conceal the thoughts that agitated 
my mind night and day, and the varying emotions that 
sprang from them. My heart was continually fluctuating 
between lively hope and dull fear. A sword hung over 
the head of Taras ; how could I regard it with indiffer- 
ence, or hide my deep anxiety, and seem natural ? 

But in addition to these symptoms of embarrassment 
and hidden feeling, Gordon's repeated visits and their 
lengthening duration were suggestive of ripening attach- 
ment. ** If they are not in love,** Taras may very well 
have said to himself, "what on earth can Gordon, with 
his limited knowledge of French, find to talk about day 
after day ? *' 

Well, following up his ingenious device for conversing 
freely, Gordon talked to me chiefly about Judith Bell. 
Had Taras known this he would have needed no stronger 
proof that Gordon was not in love with me nor I with him. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

NEARING THE END. 

Now that Gordon could convey his thoughts without 
pulling up in the middle of each sentence to find words 
to express them, he became much more communicative, 
and kindly feeling rapidly expanded into genuine friend- 
ship. He liked to talk about his sweetheart, and he 
found me an attentive and sympathetic listener. I 
wanted to know all about Judith Bell ; I was eager to 
sound the depth of their mutual attachment and ascertain 
the probable outcome of this love affair. The aspect of 
Kavanagh's plan for kidnapping Gordon was consider- 
ably altered by its bearing upon Judith. Hitherto I had 
thought very lightly of the part he was to play in the 
scheme for saving Taras. A forced voyage to St. Peters- 
burg and back, even with the possibility added of a few 
weeks' detention as a political prisoner, was not a high 
price to pay for the life of a friend. It was a trifle in 
comparison with the sacrifice Kavanagh had to make, 
and it sank into insignificance beside the alternative of 
perpetual exile or death to Taras. 

We had agreed that Gordon himself would willingly 
accept the part assigned him. But these arguments 
seemed to lose their force now that another was con- 
cerned. Knowing how I should feel the loss of Taras, 
I could not be indifferent to the anxiety and pain to 
be inflicted on Gordon's sweetheart, even though that 
anxiety might end so soon. The knowledge that she 
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must suffer made me more uneasy than ever — indeed, 
tranquillity was impossible in a mind so harassed with 
fears as mine was, and my conscience was sufficiently 
exercised with the responsibility I had taken on myself 
before these scruples with regard to Judith's happiness 
came to twinge it. But for all that I never wavered in 
the determination to play out my part. No consideration 
of friends or self could turn me from my purpose. 

Gordon saw Kavahagh frequently, but he had little to 
report except that the detectives were closely watching 
Rudersdorf, who as yet had not left the neighborhood of 
Shadwell, where he had taken lodgings. Whether this was 
true or not I had no means of knowing, for Kavanagh 
still kept away, though a week had passed since our last 
interview. The suspense of these days was hard to bear, 
but incidentally I learnt a fact from Gordon which ex- 
plained and excused his postponing the final act to the 
last moment possible. 

" Do you see Miss Bell very often ? " I asked Gordon 
one day. 

" Not half so often as I should like to, I assure you,** 
he replied ; and then, rather inconsequently, as it seemed 
to me, he added, "you see, she's such a brick of a 
girl." 

** Is that any reason why you should not see her if she's 
engaged to you ? " 

" Well, that's a provisional sort of affair, you know. It 
all depends on the success of the pottery — hang it ! 
though of course it's bound to succeed. You see, the 
old colonel has stuck all his capital into the concern ; it 
wasn't much to be sure, but it's' all he has. Well, if he 
gets a jolly good income out of it, Judith will be my wife; 
if he don't — well then" — after pulling his beard reflec- 
tively for a minute in silence — ** well then we shall be 
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married all the same, only it will be a deuce of a 
bother." 

I don't think I quite understand." 
It's like this, mademoiselle ; I don't mind telling you, 
because you are the last one in the world that would be- 
tray the confidence of a friend. The fact is, poor old 
Bell's had a rough time of it, and through trusting one 
confounded kind friend, and backing bills for another, 
has got his finances into such a muddle that I doubt if 
he would have fifty pounds a year to live upon if all his 
precious bonds and securities and shares were put in the 
market and realized. Well, you know he don't know that, 
and Heaven forbid it should ever come to his ears. It shan't 
if I can have a hand in cooking his accounts, you may be 
sure. But the deuce of it is the old boy's as proud as 
Lucifer, and it would just break his heart if he found out 
one day that he was subsisting on anyone's generosity — a 
sort of pensioner, don't you know ? And — well that's 
how it is, don't you see ? " 

" No, I don't quite. How does that afifect your mar- 
riage with Miss Bell ? " 

" Why, Judith knows how matters stand, though the 
colonel doesn't. You ladies are such a lot sharper than 
we at seeing right into things. She knows that if this 
last venture of her poor old dad's breaks down he must 
learn the truth — and, well, she's got a bit of the colonel's 
pride in her straight back too, bless her ! and she won't 
marry me before she is certain that I am not to be 
saddled with her father. It's confounded nonsense, of 
course — we're bound to marry, because we couldn't love 
anybody else — but I honor her for it, you know. She is 
a brick." 

" But still, if you love each other, it seems natural that 
you should want to see each other sometimes, even if you 
^an't marry," I said, thinking of Taras. 
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" Oh, we do sometimes, but not every day — not even 
once a week. It isn't practicable, because, don't you 
know, Judith isn't exactly free. Knowing the critical 
state of their pecuniary resources, she took an engage- 
ment as nursery governess ; that will show you what a 
capital sort of girl she is. This is quite between you and 
me, for the colonel, with his awfully narrow ideas about 
class and that sort of thing, would be horrified at the 
notion of his daughter earning her living." 

" But how is it kept a secret from him ? " 

"Oh, that's easy enough ! He supposes that she is 
staying at Sydenham on a visit with Mrs. Kavanagh, who 
is an old friend." 

" Mrs. Kavanagh ! '* I exclaimed in astonishment. 

** Mrs. Charles Kavanagh — Barry Kavanagh's sister-in- 
law," he explained. 

" I did not know that he had any relations living in 
London." 

" That's not a bit surprising. Kavanagh's such an 
awfully rum, taciturn fellow in some matters. You never 
know what he feels or thinks, or knows or does, or any- 
thing about him. I must have known him a couple of 
years, and with some degree of intimacy, before I dis- 
covered, and then by accident, that his mother was 
living." 

** Is she living now ? " 

** Oh, dear, yes. She resides with the family at Syden- 
ham. It's odd, isn't it? one would think he had no one 
dearer to him than Taras and me. It seems so natural 
to talk about people you love ; and I believe Barry's a 
most devoted son and brother. I know he spends a 
couple of days a week at Sydenham. I suppose 
it's the logical outcome of his confounded rational- 
ism. 

After hearing this I could not expect that Kavanagh 
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would take the final step one moment before Ruders- 
dorf' s patience had been stretched to the utmost limit. 

One morning, it must have been the 9th of November, 
Taras, looking at the paper, said, '* There's to be a large 
display of fireworks at the Crystal Palace to-night ; shall 
we go and see it ? " 

1 acceded joyfully to the proposal. 

''Then I'll knock ofif at lunch time," said he, going to 
the window and looking out. *' We may as well take ad- 
vantage of this sunny day ; we may not get many more." 

To my over-sensitive ear there was something terribly 
prophetic in that phrase, and indeed there seemed to be 
a touch of sadness in his voice, as if some sorrowful 
prognostic were passing through his mind. 

I looked forward to our spending the afternoon and 
evening together alone, but Taras, finding Gordon with 
me when he came down from his work, asked him to stay 
to lunch and go with us, doubtless thinking to add to my 
pleasure. Gordon accepted the invitation with vexatious 
alacrity. I hated him for coming between me and 
Taras, but my vexation wore ofif before we reached the 
palace. 

I had never been there before, and the beauty of the 
grounds, the flowers and creeping plants in the building, 
and the music charmed my senses and quite restored my 
good temper. Gordon was particularly good humored 
and lively, and his mirth was infectious ; the solemn 
dinners and severely correct waiters seemed quite scan- 
dalized by our gaiety at dinner. 

We saw the fireworks from the upper terrace. There 
were a great many people there. The last bouquet of 
rockets had been fired, and the falling splashes of color 
were fading away when a voice beside me said : 

'' Ah, I have found you at last ! " It was KLavanagh 
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who spoke, though I did not recognize him immediately 
in the darkness that followed the bright flood of light. 

" We saw you going down the steps," he explained as 
he shook hands with us ; ** Mrs. Charles insisted upon 
my pursuing you, but I lost sight of you in the crowd. 
We shall find them in the transept." 

We made our way slowly with the throng flowing into 
the building. The crowd at the entrance was so great 
that we were separated, Kavanagh and I going in ad- 
vance of Taras and Gordon. Having passed the door we 
waited for them to rejoin us. The babble of voices 
around us precluded conversation, but it struck me that 
Kavanagh's face wore a strained and anxious expression. 

Presently Gordon came into sight alone. 

"Where is Taras?" Kavanagh asked eagerly, catch- 
ing him by the arm. 

" Oh, coming along," replied Gordon with a laugh ; " he 
would stand back for some pushing cads to pass." 

" Find him, for Heaven's sake ! We must not lose 
sight of him for a moment. Rudersdorf is here." 

Gordon, without a word, pushed his way back through 
the mob, consternation in his face. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SIGNAL IS GIVEN. 

*^ It's all right," said Kavanagh, as Gordon turned his 
back on us ; ** there is no danger." 

" But if Rudersdorf is here ! " I said in trepidation. 

'* Rudersdorf is not here. I said that as an expedient 
to get rid of Gordon. See — there they come. Let us go 
on. They cannot overtake us until we are at the top of 
the stairs, and I have something of the utmost importance 
to tell you. If I had not been lucky enough to see you 
to-night I must have found some means of seeing you 
alone to-morrow." 

We turned the flight of steps. Looking down over the 
heads of the people we saw Taras and Gordon at the 
foot. Kavanagh continued in the murmuring tone pe- 
culiar to himself, which made it almost impossible for 
any other than the person he addressed to catch what he 
said : 

" The preparations are all made. We only wait now for 
a favorable opportunity to take the last step. That oppor- 
tunity may present itself at any moment after to-night. 
Some time to-morrow — probably in the evening ; I can- 
not fix the hour — or the next evening, certainly not later 
than the night following, the thing will be done. You 
must hold yourself in readiness for immediate action. 
All depends upon your promptitude and exactness." 

"What am I to do?" 

" I am about to tell you. Listen attentively, for I may 
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not have the chance of repeating instructions. When I 
come to Lambeth, Taras may be with you. Now you see 
this ring on my finger " — as he spoke he passed his hand 
lightly over his mustache — "if you see it on my left hand 
you will know that nothing can be done yet awhile ; but 
if it is on the little finger of the right hand — the right 
hand mind — you will leave the room, the workshop, wher- 
ever you are, without excuse will be best, put on your 
things, and leave the house as quickly as you can. You 
may depend upon my fixing Taras*s attention for a clear 
space of five or ten minutes. In front of Lambeth 
Church you will find my carriage. The driver will be 
the long, thin man you have seen before. He knows 
what to do. Directly you are seated he will drive you to 
Cordon's chambers. You will find him in his rooms, 
for I shall have seen him in the afternoon, and warned him 
that a development of Rudersdorf *s plot is to be expected. 
Say to him : * Taras went out before dinner and has not 
returned. Kavanagh says they have carried him off to 
Shadwell. He has gone on in a hansom. He sent me 
to fetch you. His carriage is outside ; the driver knows 
where to take us. Come, for Heaven's sake ! ' Now repeat 
what I have said." 

Word for word I repeated what he had told me to say. 
He nodded approval and said : 

" You need not study the part you have to act. Your 
own agitation will preclude any doubt of your sincerity." 

I was about to question him as to the course to be 
taken after reaching Shadwell, but having reached the top 
of the stairs he cut me short. 

" Here they are," he said. " Now when Gordon asks 
you what you have learnt from me, say that I saw Ruders- 
dorf following you when you left the building, and that he 
pay be recognized by his wearing a coat with a deep 
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sable collar and cuffs. Warn him not to alarm Taras, 
and you yourself be careful, as you value his life." 

Taras and Gordon overtook us as we stood before a 
statue which Kavanagh had stopped to criticise with the 
drawling manner of a man who is at a loss to find a sub- 
ject for conversation. With ready address he made 
some observation on sculpture which provoked discussion 
with Taras, and enabled me to escape observation by 
falling in the rear with Gordon as we walked on down 
the half-lit alley toward the transept. 

Terrified by the impending crisis, my faith in a happy 
issue from surrounding dangers shaken by misgivings 
respecting my own ability to execute the part I had 
undertaken, and my conscience recoiling with an unde- 
fined perception of evil from the deceit to be practised 
on Gordon, I could scarcely reply to the questions which 
Kavanagh had prepared me to expect. 

"Kavanagh has frightened you," said Gordon, per- 
ceiving my agitation ; " take my arm. You look faint 
and ill." 

I took his arm, though with an inward objection, for I 
felt the need of support, physical as well as moral. 

" Thank you ; I shall feel strong again directly. 
There is nothing to fear." 

" Of course not," said he cheerfully ; " what could they 
do in a crowded place like this, and with us on the look 
out? I can't understand Kavanagh. He is usually so 
clear headed and careful. It's altogether unlike him to 
strike unnecessary alarm like this. Where did he see 
Rudersdorf ? " 

" Following us — a man with a deep sable collar and 
cuffs." 

" By George, there he is ! " Gordon exclaimed under 
his breath, stopping abruptly at sight of ^ pa^p ip a fur 
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coat on the other side of the plants screening the walk. 
Then going on again with a stamp of vexation, " What a 
confounded ass I am. That isn't sable, and there are a 
dozen men here in fur coats. That's a good one, isn't it, 
mademoiselle, to accuse Kavanagh of alarming you un- 
necessarily, and the next moment to commit the same 
fault ? The fact is, we're all upset — only Kavanagh has 
the knack of hiding it and we haven't." 

Following Taras and Kavanagh, we left the alley to 
cross the brightly illuminated transept. At that minute 
a couple of children darted out from their ambuscade 
behind a group of statuary, and caught Gordon's dis- 
engaged arm. Even that startled us, and before we had 
recovered from the surprise a young lady came forward, 
who I knew must be Judith Bell before Gordon intro- 
duced us. 

A more unfortunate moment for this introduction 
could. not be imagined. Gordon, at no time remarkable 
for self-possession, and I, x\z\MX2X\y gauche and awkward 
from want of cultivation, were now, under the paralyzing 
influence of fright and nervous excitement, absolutely in- 
capable of assuming an attitude of rational composure. 
We must have looked like culprits discovered in a mis- 
deed. After stammering the usual form of introduction 
in an unintelligible jargon of bad French and English, 
Gordon said : 

'* I'm making an awful mess of this ; but to confess 
the truth, Judith, you have taken me by surprise." 

" That scarcely needs confession," replied Judith ; 
" you did not think to ask Mr. Kavanagh if I were here ? " 

" Oh, I remember, he said you were here," stammered 
the honest fellow ; " but my thoughts have been so ab- 
sorbed by something else. Hang it ! I don't mean 
that." 
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" It would be quite excusable if you did," she retorted, 
with a slight inclination of her head as she turned to ad- 
dress me. 

There was something painfully ludicrous in the em- 
barrassment of this big, awkward man — something which 
tinged the expression of Judith's pretty face with sadness 
as well as mirth. He submitted to be dragged away by 
the children to the group where Taras was chatting with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kavanagh. 

" I have been a long while anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance," said Judith in her good French as we slowly 
walked toward the party. " I have heard so much about 
you from Mr. Gordon — so much that if I were not quite 
sure of his constancy, I might feel jealous." 

I could not find a word to say in reply to this advance 
— not one. I was not yet an adept in hypocrisy, and 
my tongue obstinately refused to make any profession of 
friendship for this girl whose happiness might be turned 
to misery by my act. What if this scheme to save Taras 
should prove fatal to Gordon. There was nothing im- 
possible, nothing improbable in the fear. Rudersdorf 
might disregard his instructions to respect the safety of 
his captive* Resistance on Gordon's part would justify 
him in gratifying his lust for blood ; and it was hardly 
to be expected that Gordon would submit to forcible 
arrest without a struggle. With these thoughts, and the 
reflections and self-questioning that sprang from them 
harrowing my mind, I was hardly conscious of my present 
surroundings, or they made such slight impressions on 
my senses that I cannot now recall them distinctly. 
Judith spoke to me again. I was introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kavanagh, but what was said, how I be- 
haved, is lost to me now like the incidents of a long- 
past dream. I only remember looking at Judith Bell, 
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fascinated by her prettiness and picturing the change 
in that bright face which would come if Gordon fell. 

I must have appeared incomprehensibly odd and ill 
mannered, or exceedingly stupid, to her and the Kava* 
naglis ; for after a vain attempt to engage me in conver** 
sation they abandoned me to Gordon, who, gauging my 
feelings by his own, stuck tome loyally. The strangeness 
of my behavior did not escape the notice of Taras. More 
than once on our way home I found him regarding 
me with curious interest from his corner in the compart- 
ment, and in saying ** good-night" there was a coldness 
in his voice and manner that chilled my heart. 

He must have thought Gordon guilty of inconstancy 
to Judith Bell and suspected me of being party to his 
treachery. 

" What does it matter ? " I exclaimed as I threw my- 
self on my bed. ** If Taras is saved, that is everything. 
I would sacrifice myself and the whole world for him." 

My physical strength was not proof against the effect 
of mental tension and anxiety. Till then I had scarcely 
known what sickness was, but the next day I felt 
wretchedly ill, from time to time being seized with hot 
and cold fits of fever, accompanied with violent trembling 
and a sense of suffocation that beaded my face with per- 
spiration. I could eat nothing ; the very sight of food 
was repulsive to me. I prayed that Kavanagh might 
come to end this torture of suspense and inaction. I 
wanted movement, exercise — something to take me out 
into the fresh air, where I might feel the rain beat upon 
my face. But, just because it did rain, Taras refrained 
from taking me out. My condition, indeed, suggested 
rather warmth and repose. Seeing that I was ill, he begged 
me to go to my room ; but I dared not do that, for at 
any moment Kavanagh might come and give me the signal 
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to do my work. Moreover, the peril in which I stood — for 
I was not blind to the possibility that Rudersdorf might 
take my life as well as Gordon's if it were necessary to the 
secret accomplishment of his plans — made every moment 
precious of the time that was left to me to be with Taras. 

" Let me stay up," I pleaded, when he begged me for 
the second time to go. " I — I want to be with you the 
whole evening — as long as I can." And then, catching 
his hand by an irresistible impulse, I added, with the 
tears springing in my eyes, ** Oh, if you knew how 
happy I am now you wouldn't ask me to leave you." 

" Will you tell me all about it ? " he asked, gently 
covering my hand with his for a moment. 

I shook my head, drawing back in affright from the 
treacherous ground on which my weakness had led me. 

" No, no," I said. " Oh, do not ask me any questions. 
One day you will know all. See, I cannot talk. It is 
too much. Let me sit here quietly by you, while you 
smoke your pipe and read just the same as ever." 

If he had not before suspected it he could have no 
doubt now that I was passing through some great crisis ; 
but with that generous consideration which distinguished 
him from other men, he made no attempt to sound my 
thoughts or discover the secret in my heart. He did 
what I desired when he had wheeled the big chair round 
and seated me comfortably in it — lighting his pipe and 
taking a book, from which he now and then read such 
passages as he thought might amuse me. At the usual 
hour he went up to his room and I to mine. The blow 
was not to be struck that night. 

The respite gave me a feeling of relief, with a long 
night of forgetfulness, and in the morning I awoke 
refreshed and stronger in every way. 
. I expected to see Gordon that morning, but he did not 
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come. While we were at lunch, a clerk came round from 
the pottery to ask if he was with us, showing that he had 
not put in an appearance there. Taras made no com- 
ment, but I saw him glance at me as the inquiry was 
being made. I kept my eyes down, that I might not be- 
tray what was in my mind. There was significance in 
Gordon's absence which was obvious enough to me ; 
Kavanagh had warned him to hold himself in readiness, 
and he was staying at his chambers for the call which I 
was now certain would soon be made. 

Nothing occurred during the afternoon ; but we had 
scarcely finished dinner when Kavanagh *s light knock at 
the door caused my heart to leap. The next minute he 
entered the room. His hands were gloved. 

I sat in choking suspense as, in compliance with 
Taras's invitation, he seated himself and slowly unbut- 
toned his gloves, talking airily about some to picof the 
day as he leant back in his chair, one leg crossed upon his 
knee and his elbows resting on the arms of the chair, so 
as to place his hands well in my view. He slowly drew 
off the left glove ; the ring was not on the finger of that 
hand — not where he was to have worn it if nothing could 
be done. But I waited for a more decisive proof : the 
signal which was to bid me act. 

Slowly he drew the glove from his right hand ; the 
ring was on that finger, and as he nicely folded the 
gloves on his knee, passing the hand with the glittering 
ring over them, he cast a swift glance at me to make sure 
that the signal was understood. 



CHAPTER XXVIll. 

WE START FOR THE " MARINERS* JOY." 

I LEFT the room as Taras was opening a folded docu- 
ment which Kavanagh had begged him to read. Swiftly 
I ran to my room and put on the things I had laid out 
ready to my hand. At the head of the stairs I paused to 
assure myself that the way was clear. The muffled 
sound of M^re Lucas's voice humming in the kitchen, 
and of Taras reading aloud, showed that the doors were 
closed. I ran down noiselessly, opened the street door, 
closed it softly after me, and passed the light that 
streamed through the Venetian blinds of the living room. 

The rain of the day before had been followed by a 
thick, woolly mist that dimmed the feeble light of the gas 
lamps, and shrouded in obscurity every object beyond 
the radius of a few yards ; and it was not until I had 
crossed the Lambeth Road that I perceived Kava- 
nagh's carriage drawn up by the pavement before the 
church. The driver stood on the curb ; the light of the 
carriage lamp shone on his long, gaunt visage, and I 
recognized the man at once. He knew me also, for he 
touched his hat as I drew near and briskly opened the 
door. 

You know where to go ? " I asked as I stepped in. 
Adelphi Terrace, miss, first of all," he replied. 

Then, as I nodded, he shut the door, stepped up to his 
seat, and started off at a sharp pace. 

In less than a quarter of an hour we reached the ter- 
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race ; the man sprang down and opened the door. I 
stepped out, and pushing open the swing door of Grandi- 
son Chambers, entered the hall. There were two stair- 
cases — one on the right ; the other on the left. While I 
stood in hesitation, doubtful which flight to take, the hall 
porter stepped forward with a jerk of his head and an 
obsequious : 

"Beg pardon. Miss. Any information I can give 
you ? " 

" Mr. George Gordon — where are his rooms ?** 

"Left flight, miss ; second floor ; name on the door." 

Gordon, who had heard the wheels of the brougham, 
was on the landing above. 

"What is it?" he asked anxiously, running down to 
meet me. 

I had repeated Kavanagh's instructions too frequently 
to forget them, and I had not overlooked the necessity of 
translating the phrases into French to avert suspicion. 

"Taras went out before dinner and has not returned. 
Kavanagh says they have carried liim off to Shadwell. 
He has gone on in a hansom. He sent me to fetch you. 
His carriage is outside ; the driver knows where to take 
us " 

" My dear girl,'* he interrupted, " there is no necessity 
for you to go. Better stay out of this ; there's sure to 
be a scrimmage." 

" The greater reason for going. I will go alone rather 
than be left behind." 

" That'll never do. All right, mademoiselle. Pluck's 
everything. Wait a moment." 

Saying this he ran upstairs, taking the steps two at a 
time, rushed into his rooms, and a minute after came out 
with his hat on, an ulster over his arm, and a stout stick 
in his hand. He banged the door after him, rejoined 
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me, and slipping his ann through mine to support me, led 
me down to the halL The officious porter again stepped 
forward as if he had something to say, but Gordon 
brushed past him impatiently and took me to the car- 
riage. 

" All right ! " he called, wedging himself in as soon as 
I was seated, and before the door was closed the carriage 
started oflF. 

As Kavanagh had foreseen, there was no necessity for 
any pretense on my part. I shook from head to foot 
with excitement. 

" It's all right, mademoiselle/' said Gordon cheerfully, 
slipping my arm through his and nudging it to his side. 
" We shall pull through ; you see Kavanagh has his wits 
about him. I'd back him against all the police Russia 
can send over here. He didn't give you any other in- 
formation ? " 

" None. Those words were all he spoke." 

" Enough, too. He warned me last night. That fellow 
Rudersdorf was hanging about Lambeth all yesterday. 
But it seems Taras never left the house." 

" It rained so heavily." 

" Well, I'm glad it's brought to the finish, anyhow. 
Kavanagh intends to get the afifair into the papers, and 
so prevent any repetition of this confounded persecu- 
tion." 

I asked myself why he had not done this before, if the 
publication could have'*that efifect. 

" Don't you bother yourself about the safety of Taras — 
that's all right," continued Gordon. '* Kavanagh has 
everything in readiness — ^leave him alone for that. He 
had only been waiting for the Russian police to take a 
decisive step. He had telegrams written out last night 
for dispatch to members in the House, the Russian 
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Ambassador, the Home Office, the police — everyone 
whose services can be called into requisition — and those 
messages are flashing out in all directions at this moment 
like sparks from an anvil, you may depend upon it. 
Trust Kavanagh — that's my motto. It's a moral impos- 
sibility, with such precautions as he has taken, for Taras 
to be taken out of the country." 

Was Gordon deceived, or had Kavanagh really this 
power ? If he had the power, why had he not already 
used it ? I was too ignorant to answer these questions, 
and I could only accept Gordon's motto — Trust Kava- 
nagh. 

" The only danger is that we may have a bit of a turn- 
up with these rascals, but I don't fear much from that. 
In fact, so far as I am concerned, I only hope I may 
have the chance of showing them what sort of a fighter 
an Englishman is. I'm just itching for a regular good 
rougK-and-tumble scrimmage. Only, for Heaven's sake, 
mademoiselle, do try and keep out of the field, or I am 
done. I shall be thinking of you instead of devoting 
my attention to these blackguards." 

Thrusting his head out of the window, he called to the 
driver : 

" You know where you are to go ? " 

" All right, sir. We are to find the governor at Sandy's 
Walk ; and if he's not there we're to cross the river to 
the ' Mariner's Joy.' " 

" Do you know all these places ? " 

" Ought to, sir. Born in Rotherhithe, and served four 
years in the Thames Police patrolling the Pool." 

As we penetrated the low-lying district beyond South- 
wark Park the fog grew thicker, the darkness more 
intense. 

" It's to be hoped wq shall meet them on this side of the 
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river," Gordon observed, " for we shall find it difficult to 
cross in such darkness as this." 

I made no reply, knowing that if we were to cross 
Kavanagh had provided the means. 

The streets were absolutely empty, so that the driver 
was able to rattle along at a good speed in spite of the 
darkness which, in the back streets through which we 
passed, was unrelieved by any light save the dull gleam 
of an occasional street lamp. 

There was a resinous smell of pine wood. On one 
side of the road the light fell upon stacks of timber ; on 
the other a sliip's spars, projecting over the tarred palings, 
was thrown into relief by the glimmering lamp beyond. 
We were running down by the Baltic Dock. The driver 
shortened his pace to turn a corner, then pulled up under 
a lamp that stuck out from a high brick wall. 

The driver whistled as he sprang down from the box. 
Grasping his stick, Gordon opened the door and stepped 
out. I crouched back in my comer of the carriage, set- 
ting my teeth, holding my breath in expectation of the 
coming catastrophe. The driver had given the signal ; 
it only remained for the accomplices to spring out of the 
darkness and overpower Gordon. 

But no one appeared. The driver whistled again, 
looking around him in perplexity. 

" I don't understand it," he said, after waiting a mo- 
ment for some sound to break the silence. " The 
governor told me I should find him here — or someone else." 

** You are sure this is the place ? " Gordon asked. 

" Certain. There's the old boat," nodding at an up- 
turned boat hard by on the foreshore ; " and there's the 
beershop," nodding to a glimmer of light across the waste 
space opposite the wall. ** He must be down by the 
^ater. Wait here half a minute, sir," 
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With these words he ran off along the foreshore, and 
in a minute was lost to sight in the fog. 

" Kavanagh must have crossed the river," said Gordon, 
**and the person he promised to station here to meet us 
has evidently yielded to the temptation of that beershop. 
That's much more probable than that he should go 
down to the water. You won't mind being left alone for 
a minute or two .> " 

No, no — I am not afraid." 

ril try the beershop. If Kavanagh *s man is not there 
I may find someone who will take me across." 

He hurried across the open space, and I saw his figure 
against the light as he entered the house by a swing door. 

There was a moment of intense silence, and then I 
heard a long, distinct whistle in the direction taken by 
the driver. 

My eyes were fixed upon the beershop. The thick- 
ness of the night and the distance prevented my making 
it out clearly, but it seemed to me that there were two 
doors to it, one on each side of the front, with its two 
spears of gas, and this was presently proved to be the 
case by a man slipping out on the other side to that 
entered by Gordon. Another and another followed, all 
with swift stealth. Outside they stood together for a 
moment, looking gigantic in the fog ; then, as the driver 
whistled again from the shore, they started off at a run 
toward the water side. Probably knowing that I must 
be in the carriage, they kept as far from it as possible ; 
nevertheless I saw the three phantom figures file past and 
disappear into the darker distance. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Gordon came quickly from 
the beershop, followed by a man who carried a lantern. 

" I've found a man to take us over ; he knows the 
'planner's Joy,* " said Gordon, as he joined me, 
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" Know the 'Joy,* ah ! ** chimed in the old watennan 
with a grin ; " 1*11 get ye across somehow, though 1*11 
have to kinder feel my way I reckin in this here fog." 

Just then the driver came running up with a man. 

**Governor*s gone over to the 'Mariner's Joy,* sir," 
said he : " left this party to row you across." 

" I can do without him," said Gordon ; " I've found 
another man to do that job." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CAPTURED. 

The long-visaged driver expostulated. 

" Mr. Kavanagh engaged this man, sir," said he ; 
**and he'd been here, only he's just gone down to see 
that his boat was all right." 

" That's a lie ! " cried the waterman Gordon had 
found. " Why, him and his mates were in the * Dog and 
Duck/ when this gent came in, and he'd 'a' seed him if 
he'd gone in the jug department 'stead of the bar side. 
'Sides, who are you ? " he added combatively, holding 
his lantern in the pother's face. " You ain't no licensed 
waterman — you ain't nobody of these parts. Why, you 
ain't nothin* but a bloomin* furriner, as can't ast for a 
drop o' beer in plain English ! " 

" Anyhow," said Gordon decisively, " I shall take the 
man I've engaged. He's more likely to get through this 
fog than a man who doesn't know the river well ; " and 
turning to me, he would have persuaded me to return to 
the carriage and go no further ; but I resolutely refused 
to accede to this proposal, feeling that the least I could 
. do was to stand by him to the last. 

" You will wait here till we return," said Gordon to 
the driver, as he gave me his arm. 

The man, evidently disconcerted by the unlooked-for 
turn of affairs, responded with a sullen nod. I looked 
round for the confederate, but he had disappeared. 
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The waterman^ carrying the lantern, descended to the 
water's edge with a swinging gait, and we followed at his 
heels. Then he left us to fetch his boat. I disengaged 
my hand from Gordon's arm that he might be free to de- 
fend himself in case of attack — my reason being swayed 
by conflicting feelings. Anything might happen ; I 
knew not what. Would these men, balked in the design 
to get Gordon into their boat, attempt to seize him now ? 
It was possible ; but it seemed to me more probable that, 
in view of an alarm being raised by the waterman, they 
would follow us to Ferryboat Stairs, and make the at- 
tempt nearer to the * Joy,* where they might have the 
assistance of Putty or any other agents employed in 
the affair. Nevertheless, every sense was on the alert to 
catch a sign of movement in the still darkness that sur- 
rounded us. 

The lantern bobbed up and down as the boatman 
scrambled from boat to boat until at length he reached his 
wherry and pulled into the shore. We got into the boat, 
and seated ourselves in the stern. The waterman set 
the lantern at our feet and pushed off. 

" The light ain't no manner o' good to me," he ex- 
plained ; " I've got to feel my way acrost. The tide's a- 
runnin' out about three-quarters, and I shall know by 
the wash of it pretty well whether my boat's right for the 
' Joy.' " 

" Not much danger of being fouled by anything to- 
night," Gordon remarked. 

" No, sir ; there ain't nothin' but the fK)lice boat 
movin' to-night, and no craft lying in the Pool betwixt 
this and Doggets's Crick." 

Nevertheless, before we had gone a couple of yards 
we ran into something — what it was could not be dis- 
covered, for by the time Peter Meech had lifted up the 
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lantern nothing could be seen either ahead or alongside 
of us. 

" I lay it's them dangnation furriners a-foulin* us out 
of spite. If it had been a Englishman he*d V swore at 
us like a man." 

He replaced the lantern and took the oars again. For 
some time he rowed in silence ; then, after a pause, he 
growled out some particularly strong words in an under- 
tone, and pulled with one oar only. The muttering 
ceased, and he laid himself to both oars with redoubled 
vigor. Presently he paused again, and, with another out- 
burst of forcible expressions, tugged atone oar viciously. 
After a third repetition of this singular behavior, he 
said, in reply to Gordon's question : 

** * What's the matter ? ' master ; why this is the most 
mysterious thing ever I knowed. I keeps on a-draggin' 
and a-draggin' of her up, and it 'pears like as if she kep* 
on a-goin* down ; I can't get any way on her anyhows. 
And we ought to be right over by this time. You don't 
see ne'er a glimmer of light, do you ? " 

" It's as black as the deuce all round." 

" Well, we're bound to get the way on her now, if ebbs 
is ebbs," he muttered, as he labored at the single oar. 
Then, after pulling in ' silence for a minute or two — 
" Mister, it don't seem to you like as if you heerd any- 
thing but my oar a-goin*, do it ? " 

" No." 

" That's a good un, too. Bother me if I don't think I 
can smell that taller-ship a-layin* off Doggets's Crick. 
Cuss me if it ain't taller, too. Here, look at this," he 
cried suddenly, after leaning over the side and dipping 
his hand in the water ; " we're goin* down quicker than 
the tide." 

He caught up the lantern, and casting its light into the 
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forepart of the boat, he added, with a running accom- 
paniment of expletives : 

" If I didn't think so ! It's them underhanded fur- 
riners playin' this trick on us. They're got a line on us, 
a-towin* us down." 

Setting down the lantern, he scrambled forward to dis- 
engage the grapnel by which we were being towed ; 
but before he had time to accomplish this, the boat in 
front backed, struck our bow, and ground down along- 
side us. The feeble glimmer of the lantern was suffi- 
cient to reveal some dusky object bearing down upon us, 
a hand laid on the side of our boat, and another stretched 
out to seize the lantern, the figure of the waterman 
kneeling on the thwart, and his face turned in exasper- 
ation toward the offensive ** furriner." Then an oar 
swept down and struck him on the head, a man from the 
other boat trundled over the side into ours, the lantern 
was snatched out and dropped into the water, and we 
were left in utter darkness. 

The waterman had fallen over with a g^unt, stunned, 
and now lay quiet enough m the bottom of the boat ; all 
we heard was a murmured, command and the splash of 
oars in front of us. 

Gordon had started to his feet at the moment Meech 
fell, shouting a hasty demand for an explanation ; but 
he got no answer, and the extinguishing of the light 
rendered him powerless, and his chief concern was to as- 
sure me that no harm could come to me. The whole af- 
fair was inexplicable to him, not knowing that the object 
of this attack was to take him prisoner. I myself could 
not see how it was to end, for I still thought that Gor- 
don was to be taken to the " Mariner's Joy." 

A whistle was blown in the boat that towed us, and 
another whistle, seemingly at no great distance, imme- 
diately replied. I concluded that this signal was made 
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from the shore, and a faint speck in the darkness led me* 
think that we were nearing Ferryboat Stairs. But as we 
approached it the light took a reddish glare, not to be 
mistaken for the light of a gas lamp. The whistle was 
blown again and replied to as before ; only this time it 
sounded quite near, and at the same time a white light 
began to descend from the level of the red. 

" This is the oddest thing in the world," said Gordon 
in a tone of perplexity. ** That must be a ship's light 
in front of us, and the lantern is evidently coming down 
the side." 

Then I understood the position of affairs. Gordon, 
was to be taken on board the Russian vessel, and not to 
the " Mariner's Joy," as Kavanagh had intended. 

In a few minutes we were drawn alongside the dark 
hull of the steamer. On the little platform at the foot 
of the side steps an officer in a long cloak was standing 
with a bright bull's-eye lantern ; the light dazzled me 
when he turned it in our faces. The man who had 
scrambled into our boat drew us close to the platform, 
and held us in that position. 

The officer raised his hat and said in Russian : 

"Will the Prince Taras Borgensky be good enough 
to step on board ? " I knew enough of the language to 
understand that. 

" What does he say, mademoiselle ? " asked Gordon. 

My heart sickened for an instant, but summoning up 
courage, I replied : 

" He says that Taras is on board, and wishes to see us." 

** Great Heaven ! " Gordon exclaimed, rising ; " I see 
how it is now. They've got poor old Taras. I'm afraid 
it's too late for us to help him, but we must go up and 



see. 



" Here, where am I ? " growled the waterman, from 
the bottom of the boat. ♦* What's all this here ! " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A TRAP. 

The Volga was already coaling up. I heard the clank 
of furnace doors, and the scraping of shovels as we 
passed the engine room. The officer who had received 
us led the way to the deck cabin, a couple of men fol- 
lowing close at our heels. 

The cabin was well lit ; an elderly, sharp-visaged man, 
in a close-fitting official costume, was seated at the table 
in the middle, with writing materials and a pile of docu- 
ments before him ; he rose, removing his cap as we 
entered. The officer placed chairs for us near the table, 
and, begging us to be seated, unbuttoned his overcoat. 
As he threw it open I observed that he wore a belt with 
a pistol holster attached to it, the flaps unbuttoned. 

I sat down, faint with emotion, now that my part was 
played ; but Gordon remained standing, his brows bent, 
his countenance overcast with pain, believing that Taras 
had been taken prisoner. Again the officer, speaking in 
Russian, begged him to take a seat. Gordon turned to 
me ; I dropped my head, ashamed to meet his eyes. " I 
don't know what he says, but I suppose he wants me to 
sit down," said he. " Will you tell him, mademoiselle, 
that we have come to see Taras, and that's all we want." 

I made no reply, but remained silent with downcast 
eyes. 

I beg your pardon," he said, with earnest solicitude ; 
I forgot that you — that this blow must naturally fall 
heavy upon you. You are ill ? " 

334 
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I shook my head. 

Once more the courteous official offered a chair, 
and Gordon refusing it with a curt " No, thanks ! " he 
shrugged his shoulders, and seating himself at the head 
of the table, took up a paper, and began to read from it 
in Russian. Gordon stopped him in the first sentence. 

" If you are reading that paper for my benefit," said 
he, " allow me to tell you that you are wasting your time. 
I don't understand a word of Russian." 

The old gentleman, who had seated himself on the left 
hand of the officer, leaned forward, and speaking for the 
first time said, in fairly good English, and with a trace of 
sarcasm in his bland smile : 

" Surely the prince has not been expatriated so long 
as to forget his native tongue ? " 

" I'm not a prince, and my native tongue is English," 
Gordon asserted stoutly. 

" Ah ! I understand," the old gentleman responded 
with the same ironical blandness. "You wish to plead 
mistaken identity." 

" I don't know what you mean. I have come on board 
to see Taras — Prince Borgensky — at his request." 

" Pardon me, I was at the head of the stairs when 
Count Rudersdorf ipvited the Prince — addressing you, of 
course, in the third person — to come on board." 

At the name of Rudersdorf I lifted my head in surprise 
to look at the officer. Was this the relentless enemy, the 
" bloodhound " that Kavanagh had gone to such lengths 
to outwit — this polite, middle-aged, not unmerciful, cer- 
tainly not ferocious looking man ? 

" What on earth does this mean ? " asked Gordon, 
turning to me. Then, getting no response, he addressed 
the officer, " Will you answer me one question, please. 
Is Taras on board this vessel ? " 
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•* If you are not Taras, he certainly is not," was the 
direct reply. 

" Then I am not Taras ; there is no necessity to stay 
here any longer." 

He turned as if to go. In that instant Rudersdorf 
touched a gong and slipped his hand into the holster. 
Almost simultaneously the two burly fellows who had 
followed us to the cabin stepped in and stationed them- 
selves before the door, each armed with a revolver. 
Gordon stopped abruptly. 

" Pardon me," said the elderly gentleman, as if noth- 
ing had occurred to break the thread of the discussion, 
" there is a necessity to stay. AVe have a warrant for the 
arrest of Prince Borgensky, which Count Rudersdorf 
will proceed to read to you if you choose to hear it, and 
until you can give satisfactory proof that you are not 
Taras Borgensky, you must consider yourself a prisoner. 
Of course," he continued with a shrug and a smile, " I 
need not point out to you that resistance is perfectly use- 
less and may be fatal." 

" My name is George Gordon. I can give you my 
card." 

The old gentleman held up his hand derisively as he 
said : 

"We are quite aware that you have adopted that 
name, and also that you have lately been living at Gran- 
dison Chambers, Adelphi Terrace. The count has been 
watching you closely for some time. Here is an ac- 
curate description of your person, if you would like to 
see it. We have taken the utmost pains to assure our- 
selves of your identity before taking this important step, 
you may be sure." 

" Hang it ! If you will not believe my word, what 
proof can I give you ? " 
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" The simplest in the world — showing your papers." 

" Papers ? " 

With a smile, as if at Gordon's affected ignorance, the 
old gentleman drew from his pocket a well-worn docu- 
ment, and showing it, said : 

" The papers which everj'one is compelled by police 
regulations to carry." 

" In England, sir," said Gordon fiercely, "that humil- 
iation is only put upon those who merit it by their 
crimes." 

" Do you wish me to believe that an Englishman is 
not obliged to produce papers of identification at the 
request of the police ? " 

" Not unless he is a ticket-of-leave man." 

The old gentleman, in complete astonishment, com- 
municated this information to Rudersdorf, who shook his 
head with an incredulous smile. 

"This young lady will tell you that I am not Taras,*' 
said Gordon. 

" We cannot expect any young lady to incriminate her 
friend. We are very well acquainted with Mademoi- 
selle Aura Soltikoff. She has saved you thrice from 
apprehension, but she will not succeed a fourth : at any 
rate, not by such simple means as you suggest." 

" Will the evidence of another friend convince you ? " 

" Undoubtedly, if the friend is reliable." 

"You seem to be pretty well informed upon some 
points," said Gordon, after a few moments' reflection. 
" Perhaps you know a gentleman named Kavanagh ? " 

" Perfectly well." 

" You will accept his evidence ? " 

" Without hesitation." 

" Very well," said Gordon triumphantly ; " I will send 
for him." 
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" Perfectly useles," said the old gentleman despond- 
dently— '• per-fect-ly. Perhaps you are not aware that 
Mr. Kavanagh, like myself, is the paid servant of the 
Czar ? " 

" A paid servant of the Czar ! " Gordon exclaimed, 
overwhelmed with astonishment. 

" And the most trusted agent of his Excellency the 
Minister of Police." 

A glimmering of the truth dawned upon Gordon, and, 
his sterner nature taking the ascendant, he turned fiercely 
upon me and said : 

" Are you, too, a servant of the Czar — a police spy ? " 

I bowed my head before his wrath. The old gentle- 
man answered for me : 

'* Unfortunately, Mademoiselle Soltikoff is our most 
determined adversary, as you should know who owe so 
much to her." 

Gordon regarded him, and then me, in utter bewilder- 
ment. Rudersdorf took up the order of arrest, again 
saying a few words in Russian. 

"If you have no other evidence to oflfer. Count 
Rudersdorf will proceed to read the warrant. Time 
presses." 

" It's a farce, I tell you, reading the thing to me. 
You have no power to arrest me." 

"The fact that you are a prisoner proves the con- 
trary." 

' "That is an abuse of power for which you will be 
made to pay dearly. You have no authority to arrest 
even Taras on British territory." 

" No matter where we find the Prince Borgensky, we 
need no higher authority to make him our prisoner than 
this," replied the old gentlemen, pointing to the seal on 
the order. 
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" I warn you again that I am not the prince, but a 
British subject." 

The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders, raised his 
eyebrows, and spoke to Rudersdorf, who gave a short, 
derisive laugh, and then, losing patience, replied in a 
few short, peremptory sentences which my limited 
knowledge of Russian did not enable me to follow. But 
he addressed Gordon rather than his secretary. 

"What does he say?" Gordon demanded with not 
less impatience. 

" Count Rudersdorf wishes to know if you expect him 
to take your simple denial against the evidence of his 
own senses ? This is not the first time you have met, 
and he is somewhat astonished that you do not rec- 
ognize him, as no further back than this morning you 
passed him twice in walking up and down the Adelphi 
Terrace with Mr. Kavanagh." 

Gordon started, and, fixing his eyes on Rudersdorf, 
seemed to recall his face to mind. 

"And all this!" expostulated th^ old gentleman, 
raising the pile of identifying papers. " For example," 
he added, picking up a photograph that slipped out, 
"you would not have us believe that] this is not your 
portrait?" 

Gordon took up the photograph and regarded it in 
bewilderment. It was undoubtedly his own portrait, but 
mounted on a card with the printed name and address 
of a photographer in Moscow. The only explanation 
was that the photograph had been removed from the 
English mount and pasted on the Russian one. But for 
what purpose was still an unfathomed mystery to 
him. 

" You perhaps deny your own handwriting ? " said the 
old gentleman, handing a letter. 
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" That is not my hand. I cannot even read the ctiar. 
acter in which it is written." 

" Here is one written by you in the ordinary European 
hand." 

" That is not niy writing. I can prove it. Give me a 
sheet of paper." 

Writing material was given to him, and he wrote a 
couple of lines quickly. 

Rudersdorf and the old gentleman examined it^ and 
exchanged a few observations. 

** The prince has altered his hand, evidently," said the 
old gentleman in a complimentary tone ; ** but, as the 
count points out, that is a slight achievement for one 
whose skill of hand is known all over the world." 

Gordon dashed down the pen in a rage and thrust his 
hands in his pockets. 

A luminous idea seemed to have occurred to Ruders- 
dorf, and a rapid dialogue ensued between him and his 
secretary, at the end of which the old gentleman, turn- 
ing to Gordon said : 

" The count, admitting the very remote possibility of 
a treacherous proceeding on the part of Mr. Kavanagh, 
has suggested a very simple means of testing the proof 
of identity by handwriting." 

" Well, I'm glad if he has come to his senses at last. 
What is it ? " 

" Of course, you do not pretend to ignore the existence 
of such a person as the Prince of Borgensky ! " 

*' On the contrary, I'm proud to say that he is my in- 
timate friend." 

"Of course." The old gentleman nodded to Ruders- 
dorf with a smile which indicated that this admission 
was a foregone conclusion on^their part. "Well, sir, we 
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propose, in order to obviate the possibility of any mis- 
take, to delay our departure for some hours, if necessary. 
Naturally, being intimate with the prince, you know his 
address ? " 

" Perfectly well." 

" Good. Now the count suggests that you shall write 
a note to him, telling him of the position in which you 
are placed, and asking him to send a line by the bearer 
in return to inform us that we have blundered, and that 
he is Taras. When we have his answer, we can com- 
pare the writing with the letters of his that lie before 
you, and if there is any resemblance between them we — 
well, we shall make a very ^much more careful investiga- 
tion of the affair before we remove you." 

"I understand you," said Gordon, after a moment's 
reflection. 

And then, seating himself at the table, he took up the 
pen again and wrote a few words in his great school-boy 
hand. 

I looked on with an awakening sense of alarm that I 
must attribute rather to instinct than to any process of 
reasoning. My suspicion was increased by detecting a 
furtive exchange of glances between Rudersdorf and his 
secretary. 

" May I trouble you for an envelope ? " Gordon asked, 
still writing. 

" You will permit us to see what you have written be- 
fore inclosing your letter." 

" Oh, certainly," Gordon replied, stopping abruptly 
and handing the sheet of paper. " You will not find it 
particularly flattering." 

The .old gentleman took the note with a bow, put on 
his glasses, and read aloud slowly : 
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'* Dear Old Man : Mademoiselle aod I have been kidnapped and 
brought aboard a steamer l3ring somewhere in the Pool. The most 
astute police in the world, in the person of a muddle-headed officer 
named Rudersdorf, aided by a particularly self-satisfied old bouncer 
who plays the part of clerk and interpreter, insists upon it that I am 
Taras, Prince Borgensky, and under this flattering illusion wiU cer- 
tainly cart me off to Russia unless I can prove the contrary. They 
maintain that my handwriting is disguised ; but seeing the improba- 
bility of anyone assuming your name and style of writing, they agree 
to reconsider the advisability of violating international law upon 
receipt of a line or two from you which they can identify by compari- 
son with certain specimens of your caligraphy now on the table before 
me. Will you, therefore, be good enough to send back a note by 
bearer letting them know that they have collared the wrong man and 
yours very " 

Here the letter broke off. 

"That will do admirably," said the old gentleman, 
after translating it to Rudersdorf and receiving his nod 
of approval and a word or two of advice. " You have 
only to add your signature." 

My heart beat violently as Gordon took the paper and 
wrote his name. I felt that there was danger, yet I 
lacked the power to interfere — like one seized with the 
vertigo. 

" I have added a postscript," said Gordon : 

*' I need not warn you, old fellow, to beware of falling into the same 
trap that caught me. The rascals may be more clever than they 
seem." 

The old gentlemen assented to the addition, and held 
out his hand to take the letter as Gordon closed the 
envelope. 

On that instant the real danger appeared to me, 
and the power of volition coming with it, I sprang to 
my feet. 
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" Wait ! •' I cried. " Don't let that go out of your 
hand. It's a trap ! — it's a trap ! " 

The old gentleman slipped his hand out quickly to 
take the letter. But at my cry Gordon's strong fingers 
had closed firmly on the paper, and the smart twitch 
failed to take it from him. He slipped his hand with 
the letter in it in his pocket, with a nod at the old 
gentleman which seemed to say, " No, you don't ! " 

" Don't you see what will happen ? " I went on with 
vehemence — " you, who know Taras ! The moment he 
hears that you are a prisoner, he will give himself up to set 
you free. They know that — these men and Kayanagh. 
All this is but a cunning design to make Taras a 
prisoner." 

" You're right. Hang me if I saw that, though I sus- 
pected some snare when I wrote that P. S.*' Turning 
to Rudersdorf and his secretary he added, "Do your 
worst, my crafty friends. Take me where you will, you 
won't get me to bait your cursed trap ! " 

And with that he took out the letter and tore it into 
fragments. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

I ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE AND FAIL. 

After a brief consultation with Rudersdorf, the sec- 
retary turned to Gordon. 

" Admirably as you have played this little scene,** he 
said, with his former bland irony, and a gesture extend- 
ing his compliment to me, " you cannot expect us to take 
that exhibition as a convincing proof that you are not 
Prince Borgensky. We are used to this sort of thing, 
and not easily to be deceived. At the same time, to re- 
move even the faintest trace of doubt, we shall be happy 
to facilitate to the utmost in our power every means of 
immediately proving your identity. If there is any re- 
liable person with whom you wish to communicate *' 

" You shan't have a line of writing from me,** said 
Gordon ; " not a scrap that can be twisted into a snare 
to serve your purpose.** 

"In that case, relying on the evidence before us and 
the perfect honesty of our confrere Barry Kavanagh, we 
have only to complete formalities and remove you to 
Russia, where you will be dealt with in accordance with 
the pleasure of the Czar.** 

" As you please.'* 

At a sign from the secretary, Rudersdorf again took 
up the paper, which he this time read through without 
interruption. Coming to the end he nodded to the 
guard at the door, who at once stepped forward and laid 
hands upon Gordon. He made no resistance, and with- 

334 
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out a word passed out of the cabin, apparently too ab- 
sorbed in thought to take heed of immediate circum- 
stances. 

I made ]a movement to follow him, but Rudersdorf, 
who had risen and now stood by the door, inter- 
posed. 

" We have not done with you yet," he said sternly. 
"Sit down there." 

I seated myself in the chair he pushed toward 
me. 

For a few minutes he and the old gentleman conversed 
in a jargon that I could not understand ; then with the 
same brusque manner he addressed me again. 

" You don't feign ignorance, I suppose ? *' he con- 
tinued rudely. " You understand Russian ? ** 

" Not such Russian as you two have been speaking 
together,** I replied, speaking, as I habitually did, in 
French. 

" Oh, if you understand French we can get on," said 
he in that language. ** Now, then, your name is Aura 
Soltikoff ? " 

" I never heard the name." 

" Ah ! and you were not born at Kiel ? " he said, 
glancing at a paper. 

" No." 

" And, of course, you haven't got any papers ? " 

" No." 

" The same old game," he muttered, with a shrug, 
glancing at the old gentleman. 

" And also, of course, you have not been living for 
nearly a year under the same roof with Prince Borgen- 
sky ! " 

" Yes, I have," I replied with pride. 

" Oh, come ! it's something to get that admission out 
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of you. Well, having lived with him so long, you may 
happen to have heard something about Siberia ? ** 

" Yes ; that's the place where they strip women and 
flog them ; where they chain prisoners like dogs, and 
treat them worse than any animals living." 

" A good deal worse," he answered with a brutal 
laugh. " Flogging is not the worst thing that may hap- 
pen to a woman there ; but, I dare say you know more 
about that than you care to mention. One fact, how- 
ever, may have escaped your notice : no woman has ever 
escaped twice from Siberia. You know what I mean," 
he added, prompted by an admonitory word from his 
secretary. ** If you go there again you will never leave 
it — you'll die on the road, or in the punishment cell. 
Do you understand me?" 

" Who's going to Siberia ? " I asked in as bold a tone 
as I could assume, my heart quaking at the hint. 

" Who is going ? " he echoed slowly. " You arc, if 
you're not prudent." 

He gave time for this threat to sink into my mind by 
speaking to his secretary. 

•* Now, then," he went on, " as you value your life, 
answer me this truly. Who is the man who has just left 
this cabin ? " 

I made no reply. The old gentleman, with a most 
urbane smile, intervened. 

" Mademoiselle herself, by her own word and act, has 
raised a doubt — a very trifling doubt — whether we have 
captured the real Prince Borgensky or not Of course, 
if he is not the prince, we dare not take either him or 
mademoiselle from the country. Both will be sent on 
shore at once if that is proved. Mademoiselle will sec 
that it can do her no harm, but be to her great advantage^ 
to answer the question," 
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" He is not Taras,'* I said, after a few moments* con- 
sideration. 

" That is a lie," said Rudersdorf. " You say that, 
Aura Soltikoff, to slip through our fingers." 

" Mademoiselle will, of course, prove the truth of her 
assertion. All that we want is to escape the grave re- 
sponsibility of taking an innocent man, and an English 
subject, to Russia. That is of very much greater im- 
portance to us, individually, than the capture of Prince 
Borgensky. A line from him in answer to a little note 
from you ** 

•* I will write nothing," said I quickly. 

" Mademoiselle misapprehends the consequences alto- 
gether. The communication endangers us, not the 
prince. The moment he hears that you are a prisoner on 
board a Russian vessel he will inform the police, who 
must immediately force us to set you at liberty. The 
prince will not leave the shore ; he will have the protec- 
tion of the police. Is not that obvious? Are there 
any reasonable grounds for refusing such a perfectly 
safe arrangement } " 

I set myself to think it out. The proposal, indeed, 
seemed harmless enough. If Taras went to the police, 
what was there to fear ? But would he seek the assist- 
ance of the police, knowing that we were in instant dan- 
ger of being taken away ? At that hour, could he find 
anyone to act in the matter ? No ; I felt sure that he 
would do no such thing. It was the course that Kava- 
nagh would take— that a prudent man would take, but 
not Taras. He would not waste a moment even in re- 
flection. He would simply follow the impulse of the mo- 
ment, the dictate of his heart, and rush off at all speed 
with the man who brought the news of our peril to 
rescuQ us. Consideration of the consequences to him- 
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self would control his action no more than it would the 
impulse of a mother to throw herself under the horses* 
feet to save her child. 

" No," said I, " I will not write a word." 

"At the very least, mademoiselle will allow us to 
verify the fact by unaided inquiry. To do that, we 
must know where the real Taras lives." 

Again I reflected. The old man seemed so anxious 
to avoid getting himself into trouble that it allayed 
suspicion of his desire to do mischief to somebody 
else. If I gave the address — the address which, he 
proceeded to point out, he could discover by inquiry 
in the course of a few hours — what then ! Why, 
then, he would send a message from us — by the water- 
man, perhaps — which would have precisely the same 
efifect as a written letter. Oh, that smiling, cunning old 
gentleman ! 

" No, no," said I ; " I won't say a word. I'll do 
nothing to help you." 

Rudersdorf started up and said with savage impa- 
tience : 

" The consequence of refusal you know. Deportation 
to Siberia, with flogging, and — and all the rest. You 
expose yourself even to torture. You may share the 
fate of Vera Ofromoff and a dozen others." 

On the other hand," added the bland old gentleman, 

you will be at once returned to your friends, and with 
a handsome present by way of compensation. How 
much might we say, baron ? " 

Rudersdorf drew out a notebook, tore out a note, and 
held it temptingly before me. Seized with passionate 
fury, I snatched it from his hand, crumpled it up, and 
flinging it upon the ground, cried : 

" Keep it till I offer to sell my friend \ " 



« 
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Regarding me through his narrowed eyes, he said with 
a cynical sneer : 

" Very dramatic, very clever, but a little overdone, my 
good girl. No woman would throw away a thousand 
rubles like that if there were any chance of getting 
it. Call someone to take her down below. This is no 
more than we were led to expect by what Kavanagh told 
us about the girl's cunning.** 

The secretary went to the door and called — reluc- 
tantly, I thought. 

*'We are under Kavanagh*s orders," continued 
Rudersdorf, in a tone of self -justification. "Those 
orders are explicit, and we must obey. We have taken 
proper precautions, and if we are cheated, the fault will 
lie with the minister for trusting Kavanagh." 

The same men who had taken Gordon away came to 
the door. 

" You have secured the prisoner ? " asked Rudersdorf. 

One of the men laid a key on the table as he responded 
in the affirmative. 

" Take this lady down to Sophia Otchkin ; they will 
share the same cabin. Lock them in and bring me the 
key. Keep the door gratings open and watch the 
prisoners closely. Report any movement of a suspicious 
kind to me immediately." 

Turning to me he added : 

" Mademoiselle, you will please to go below to 
your cabin. I need only warn you that any attempt 
to raise an alarm or make your escape will compel us to 
use restrictive measures of a very severe character." 

This warning had no deterrent effect upon my 
mind, but rather stimulated my faculties in the other 
direction. The mere prospect of overreaching my cap- 
tors was sufficient inducement to attempt an evasion. 
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I could make out nothing when I left the dark cabin 
but a misty glow of light from the engine room, the fig- 
ure of the guard who led the way carrying a ship's lan- 
tern, and the man who marched by my side holding my 
arm. The chance of getting away looked hopeless in- 
deed. 

Farther on, however, I caught sight of a lantern 
standing on the deck by the open gangway through 
which we had come from the boat below, and that sug- 
gested a means of getting away — wildly impracticable, 
I>erhaps, but not impossible. 

The boat in which the waterman lay, still in the be- 
wilderment of returning consciousness, had been pushed 
adrift by the order of Rudersdorf the moment we were 
out of it. But the other boat — the one which had taken 
us in tow — might still be there. The lantern and the 
open gangway favored the belief. Probably it had 
been kept there in readiness pending the result of our 
examination. The men who guarded me now were the 
same, most likely, that I had seen come from the beer- 
shop and file down to the river ; it was not unreason- 
able, then, to think that the boat might now be empty. 
If I could possibly reach it and throw ofif the head line, 
it would be impossible, almost, to overtake me in the 
fog, and I might safely drift away with the tide. But 
how was I to reach the boat ? My reason was not so 
obscured by excitement but that I saw the fool hardiness 
of attempting to break away from the guard and make a 
rush for the steps. 

We passed the gangway, and the man who led 
stopped at the covered head of the cabin .stairs, turning 
toward us and holding up the lantern. At that mo- 
ment accident gave me the opportunity 'my imagination 
failed to discover. My foot catching in a coil of rope, I 
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Stumbled forward, wrenching my arm from the loose 
hold of the man beside me, and at the same time strik- 
ing the other with such violence that the lantern was 
jerked from his hand and fell clattering down the cabin 
stairs. 

I saw nothing, but I felt that I was free, and, taking 
instant advantage of my position, I stepped farther 
away into the darkness, the guttural ejaculations of the 
men showing me where they stood. 

One of them strode across the deck and fetched the 
lantern from the head of the gangway. That was just 
what I wanted : I might pass through unseen now. 

The lantern revealed the movement of the guard as 
they hunted for me — silently, with the knowledge that 
the discovery of their want of caution would bring them 
into trouble. 1 reached the side of the ship, and swiftly 
felt my way along until I reached the opening; then, 
leaning forward, I perceived a feeble light below, which 
I knew by its movement must be standing in the boat. 

Holding my breath, I silently groped forward till I 
got hold of the rope guard of the steps ; then I de- 
scended with cautious steps, fla^ttering myself that I was 
safe when I got below the level of the deck. 

The head of the boat was drawn almost close to the 
platform at the foot of the steps. The glimmer of the 
lantern was on the gunwale. I found the line that 
attached it, and with trembling fingers began to unfasten 
the knot which made it fast to the ladder. Luck seemed 
to favor me in every way ; for my pursuers, looking down 
from above, could not see me through the fog. I knew 
that by their murmuring voices, and the fact that they 
stood there with the lantern, undecided whether to come 
down or not. 

The knot was undone ; I held the cord in my hand, 
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and began to draw the boat in that I might step on to 
it. Even now it would be too late for the men above to 
take me, if they were to run down at their quickest. I 
stoo[>ed to lay hold of the side of the boat and bring it 
in nearer. One of the men above called down in a low 
voice. Was he calling to me with the absurd notion 
that I should reply ? I asked with hysterical derision. 

The boat was right now ; my foot was on the gunwale, 
when the boat lantern beyond was raised, and light fell 
on the face of the man who lifted it. It was my old 
enemy, Drigo! 

*' Not this time ! " he muttered with a hideous grin, as 
he recognized me. 

His crouching position and the malignity in his face 
led me to think that he meant to spring upon me, and 
dropping the line, I pushed the boat away with a cry of 
horror before he could seize the steps to stay himself. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

EN ROUTE FOR ST. PETERSBURG. 

• 

I WENT up the steps and surrendered myself. The 
men seized me savagely and hustled me down below. 
There I was thrust into a small cabin, and with a few 
brutal words the men shut the door and turned the key 
upon me. One of them opened a small grating in the 
door and gave some order in a tone of warning to 
Sophia Otchkin, who stood with her arms akimbo re- 
garding me ; she replied with a short laugh, and then 
there was silence. 

A rough deal table stood under the swing lamp that 
lit the cabin, and beside it a chair. I sat down, and lay- 
ing my arms on the table, dropped my face in my hands, 
quite overcome with physical and mental exhaustion. 

A dreadful presentiment that I should never again 
see Taras broke down the last support of fortitude, and 
I burst into tears. This fit of weeping afforded me a 
certain kind of relief, and when it had passed I lifted 
my head and wiped away my tears, trying to console my- 
self with the reflection that I had saved Taras from the 
fate that awaited me. 

Sophia Otchkin drew a cup of tea from a samovar that 
stood on a little sideboard and set it before me, telling 
me in Russian that I must make the best of a bad job. 

" After all," said she, " one is better off here than in 
Siberia." 

I asked her as well as I could how she knew I was go- 
ing to Siberia. 
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Why," said she, " it isn't likely they would take so 
much trouble to get you away from this countr)' if there 
was any chance of your being allowed to return to it." 

This set my tears flowing again, as I thought of 
Taras and the happy life I had led with him ; for the 
reaction had set in, and I was now quite prostrate — 
weaker than a child. 

" Come, come," said she, not unkindly, ** drink your 
tea and lie down. Sleeping is better than weeping." 

Then, as I dried my eyes again and sipped the tea, 
she continued : 

'' There is no luxury here, and poor accommodation 
for a lady used to a gentle life such as I guess, by your 
dress and looks, you are accustomed to. But I have 
done the best I could to prepare for you. See, the sheets 
are clean, and the bed is not amiss." • 

As she si)oke she turned down the clothes of the bunk 
on one side of the cabin. Looking round, I saw that a 
similar bunk was fixed on the side opposite. 

" That is mine," she explained, " for we shall share the 
same cabin to the end of the voyage. As for the grat- 
ing, I will hang my apron over it, and Ivan Ivanovitch 
will say nothing. I have not been a warder in the Rave- 
lin ten years for nothing, and he knows it. Look you, 
there's a change of things for you when you get up to- 
morrow," she added, opening a drawer that filled the 
space under the bunk ; " the best I could get for the 
money the baron gave me." 

''Then you expected that I should be brought on 
board ? " 

" To be sure I did — alive or dead. But I'm glad it's 
turned out as it has, for it's unlucky to start on a voyage 
with a corpse aboard." 

A rap at the door, and a word from the guard outside 
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commanding silence, put an end to the conversation, 
although Sophia Otchkin's voice had scarcely risen above 
a whisper. She shrugged her shoulders, raising her fin- 
ger to imitate that we must talk no more, and made a 
sign to me to go to bed. 

I had matter enough for reflection and speculation 
when I lay down in the narrow cot. It was clear that 
Kavanagh had deceived me. He had not intended that 
we should come to the " Mariner's Joy.*' That was of 
little importance. The more serious point was that, from 
the first, he must have determined that I should be taken 
away with Gordon. What would have happened had I 
yielded to Gordon's persuasion and suffered him to go 
alone from Rotherhithe ? I could not doubt that the 
gaunt driver and Drigo had instructions in that case to 
prevent my return to Lambeth. " Alive or dead," I was 
to be taken on board after him. But why ? 

I could not answer that question. Indeed, I scarcely 
tried at that time ; for it seemed to me of no importance 
what purpose he had now that the object was achieved, 
and whether I lived or died was of little moment if I 
was to see Taras no more. 

Toward morning, as I conclude from the length of 
time I had lain awake, the stillness of night, emphasized 
by the heavy breathing of Sophia Otchkin asleep in her 
bunk, was broken by the busy sound of preparation for 
departure. Heavy feet tramped about upon the deck 
above ; a rope splashed in the water alongside ; orders 
were shouted ; there was a hoarse hissing of steam, and 
the violent rattling of an engine accompanied the deeper 
rumble of a chain. The hollow roar of a steam whistle 
followed, and then the vessel began to vibrate to the 
shrill hiss of steam and monotonous thud of machinery 
in the engine room. 
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" We rc off. Heaven be praised ! " murmured Sophia 
Otchkin, turning over in her sleep. 

I did not close my eyes till after the murky daylight 
had become visible through the round porthole ; but 
while my companion was dressing I fell asleep, and did 
not awake until she shook my shoulder. 

*' It is nearly midday,'* said she. " Your dinner will 
be brought down soon. It is time to rise." 

I stepped out of the cot and stood looking about me 
stupidly. My head ached terribly ; it was with difficulty 
that I realized mv situation. 

** Are we there ? " I asked stupidly, observing that 
there was no sound of engine or movement. 

She laughed, and told me we were still in the river, 
having been compelled to drop anchor again because of 
the fog. 

1 tried to move, but, overcome by a deadly feeling of 
nausea and giddiness, I fell to the ground. That was 
the beginning of an illness which lasted nearly a week ; 
for half that time I was unconscious, and I think this 
was nature's means of obtaining rest for my overtaxed 
faculties. 

The first day that I was strong enough to rise and 
dress myself the old gentleman, who had visited me fre- 
quently and shown greater kindness and consideration 
than I might have expected from him, came in to see me, 
just after I had finished a basin of broth. 

** Come," said he, after congratulating me on my re- 
covery, ** we are beginning the week well. After groping 
our way up this execrable river at a snail's pace, here we 
are at last in the open sea, with a bright sun and a clear 
sky overhead. I thought mademoiselle was going to give 
us the slip after all ; but now,*' he added, rubbing his 
hands as if the pros|>ect were the cheerfulest in the 
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world — " now we can count upon reaching St. Petersburg 
without any further hitch, all safe and sound." 

Seeing that this promise failed to exhilarate me, he 
asked me if I would like to go upon deck for a little while. 
I accepted the offer eagerly. 

I had never before seen the sea, and the vast expanse 
of blue water which surrounded us quite took away my 
breath with surprise. Then the calm, melancholy beauty 
of it touched my heart, and, being still very weak, my lip 
twitched, and I had much ado to keep down the rising 
tears as the vision of my dear friend came into my mind. 
Every memory of happiness was associated with Taras — 
I had learnt to see and know things through him, looking 
with his eyes, feeling with his heart — and it seemed to me 
that nothing in the world could give me joy unless he 
were with me to share it ; nay, I felt that henceforth I 
could look upon no scene of beauty, listen to no sweet 
sound, without feeling the loss of him doubly. 

The old gentleman placed a seat for me in a sheltered 
corner, and made me comfortable with rugs, trying his 
utmost to charm away the deep dejection which my 
wretched face betrayed. Rudersdorf came up and spoke 
courteously to me ; but I could not bear them — their pres- 
ence irritated me. I wanted to be alone that I might 
loosen my grief, and cry and cry and cry without restraint. 

A white bird skimmed over the calm blue water. 

" Taras would tell me its name," I said to myself, and 
this simple reflection — the mere want of a single word 
from him — so overcame me that I was fain to cover my 
bowed face with my hands to conceal my lack of courage. 

Rudersdorf and the old gentleman withdrew in si- 
lence. Then, ashamed of myself, I dried my eyes, re- 
solving that they should not see such an exhibition 
again, 
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Presently I heard a quick step approaching, and look- 
ing up with choking eagerness, I saw Gordon coming 
toward me, with anxiety in his kind face. 1 dropped 
my head with leaden disappointment, for in that one 
moment I had conceived it possible that Taras had come 
to satisfy my yearning. 

" My dear mademoiselle I '* he said with tender solici- 
tude, as he held my hand, " I hear you have been aw- 
fully ill — I can see it." 

** That's all over — Fm all right now," I replied. 

** Begad, a week down below in an atmosphere of pea 
soup, it*s enough to knock anyone up. But this will 
soon bring you round, eh ? By Jove ! " he added, throw- 
ing up his head and drawing a deep breath of the pure 
air, "this is like rising from the dead." 

He seated himself on a coil of rope by my side, and 
with cheerful encouragement in his voice continued : 

" Don't you take it to heart, mademoiselle. It'll all 
come right; you'll see. If they only let us come up on deck 
now and then — and there's no reason to keep us down 
below now we're out of the river, and may scream our- 
selves hoarse without getting an echo for reply — this 
police outrage will simply give us a jolly nice little holi- 
day at the expense of the Russian Government. I've 
thought it all out while I've been stewing down below, 
and it's just the certainty of turning the tables on these 
muddle-headed, meddling ofl&cials that has kept me from 
knocking down my jailers — or trying to, at any rate — 
and making a dash for freedom. Didn't know you were 
on board till just now, you know. And what on earth 
they have brought you for is a mystery which I will 
get you to clear up some time or other. Not to-day ; 
wait till you're a bit more fit. You don't feel up to talk- 
ing much, do you ? " 
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I shook my head. 

** I thought not. But it doesn't worry you to hear me 
running on in this style ? You may be sure it isn't for 
want of sympathy." 

"I know that. You wouldn't do anything unkind. 
Go on." 

" Well, as I was saying, I've thought the whole thing 
out, and I see exactly what will happen. When we get 
to St. Petersburg we shall be received like princes — not 
Russian princes, you know. The minister will wait upon 
us with a thousand-and-one apologies ; for of course he 
has learnt already by telegraph of the blunder these fel- 
lows have made. Naturally he will try to exonerate 
himself, but he'll take pains to conciliate us to the ut- 
most of his ability — no fear of that. And he will afford 
us every means to get out of Russia as soon as possible — 
that's equally certain. And home we will go by the way 
of Berlin and Paris, with a day or two's rest here and 
there to make the journey pleasant. Then one fine 
morning we will wake up old Taras by marching into 
Lambeth to the tune of *See the Conquering Hero — and 
Heroine— Come.' Eh ? " 

" No," said I, shaking my head ; " that will never be." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

I CONFESS TO GORDON. 

"My dear girl," remonstrated Gordon, "is anyone 
lying ill in a stuffy cabin, with nothing to breathe but 
yellow fog, in a position to see things in anything but a 
gloomy light ? Are you yet in a condition to form an 
impartial judgment on the affair ? Now, if you had been 
pondering the matter with a clear head, as I have been 
doing for the past week " 

"But you don't know all the facts," I said, interrupt- 
ing him. 

Pulling his beard, he reluctantly admitted that this 
was true. " And," he added, " it's true that I've had to 
draw a good deal on my imagination to square things 
comfortably. However, we are not going to discuss the 
matter to-day. It can easily stand over till you are 
stronger, and then, if it's necessary, we'll have all the 
facts and make the best we may of *em." 

I assented to this proposal with a sigh, knowing that 
the truth must be told ; but I was grateful for the delay, 
feeling so feeble and downhearted. 

" One thing we may be certain of," said he ; " this is 
going to turn out all right for us. Why, look, mademoi- 
selle," he added, with exhilarating cheerfulness, " who 
would have expected yesterday to see the blue sky to-day 
and the wide sea glittering in glorious sunshine ? Yet 
the sun was shining away up there in the heavens just as 
it does now, which shows, don't you know ? that there's 
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always a bright side to things if we could only look be- 
yond 'em." 

I nodded. It was Justin that way Taras talked, only 
more eloquently. 

" Everything passes away except the mercy of God," 
he continued, with a reverence inspired, perhaps, by the 
beauty that surrounded us ; ** and we who have no great 
sins on our conscience, don't you know 1 may face the 
worst luck with a pretty sure reliance on that mercy and 
justice being extended to us." 

We stayed upon deck until the sun sank in the golden 
sea, but the kind- hearted fellow said not another word 
on the subject that obviously caused me such depressing 
anxiety. He knew a great deal about ships and the sea, 
and told me many stories of his adventures in a yacht 
with so much humor that more than once I was forced 
to smile. 

We were closely watched by Rudersdorf and the old 
gentleman, who, seeing by the openness of our manner 
that we were not hatching plots, marked their satis- 
faction by promising that we should come on deck the 
following day, if the weather held fair. 

The wind freshened in the night, but the sea was not 
rough enough to prevent my going on deck after break- 
fast, though I found it difficult to keep my feet under this 
novel condition of things. 

Gordon was waiting for me at the head of the stairs 
in a fur jacket he had bought from one of the sailors. 
He had a pipe in his mouth, and his face was radiant 
with boyish delight. 

" I'm glad to see you have not been ill," said he, tak- 
ing my arm to steady me. 

" Oh, that's all past." 

" Seasick, I mean." 
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" I don't know how anyone can be sick on the sea," I 
replied, looking out over the dancing waters. They 
seemed to me as grand in their strength as they had been 
beautiful in their calm repose ; and the fresh air gave 
me new life. 

He glanced at me in perplexity as he steered me across 
to the corner he had already prepared. We seated our- 
selves, and Rudersdorf sent us a couple of rugs and a 
tarpaulin, with which we made ourselves very snug and 
comfortable. 

'' I'm a bit puzzled, mademoiselle," said Gordon, when 
Rudersdorf and his secretary had left us, '' from one or 
two remarks you made yesterday, and what you said 
just now, one would think you had never been on the sea 
before." 

" I saw it for the first time yesterday." 

** Then how in the world did you get across when you 
came from Russia ? " he said in amazement 

'' I have never been in Russia. I fancy I was born in 
Shadwell ; anyway, I lived there as long as I can re- 
member, and never left it till last year." 

** But — ^you speak French like a native." 

'' That's because I speak nothing else at home; because 
I could not speak English like you or anyone else who has 
been educated ; because Taras wished me to begin a new 
life, and break away from all that had gone before " 

"T,ook here, mademoiselle," Gordon said, stopping me 
with apprehension in his tone, *' if this sort of thing will 
upset you, you know " 

" No, no. I'm strong now. I must tell you what I 
had not the courage to tell you yesterday. I ought to 
have told you the first thing, because I've no right to 
profit by your kindness until I know whether you can 
forgive me or not.' 



•> 
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** Oh, I say, don't you know ? — " Gordon expostulated 
uneasily. 

Disregarding his remonstrance, I told my story as 
simply as I could, relating all that had taken place be- 
tween Kavanagh and myself truthfully, and with a desire 
to say nothing which might bias his judgment. 

His pipe went out as he listened, astonishment holding 
him spell-bound. We looked each other straight in 
the eyes until I had spoken the last word. Then with 
the reflection that through my act this good, honest, 
innocent man was being taken from his sweetheart — 
from all that was dear to him — to be exiled possibly in 
some Arctic village, to live there in eternal winter with 
no better companion than myself, I dropped my head 
and waited in trembling uncertainty for his verdict. 

What if he never forgave me ! If his heart hardened 
against me now it would not soften under the influence 
of hardships, privation, and misery. Under these con- 
ditions I felt that I myself should become dull, peevish, 
and miserable. Could he who had never known misfor- 
tune bear up against it ? Could he think of Judith with- 
out cursing me for ruthlessly separating them — blighting 
her happiness and his ? Chained together, must we not 
live like a couple of savage animals deprived of liberty, 
venting our spite upon each other in perpetual bitterness 
of spirit, till one at last escaped the misery of existence 
by death. 

He did not leave me long in doubt as to his present 
feeling. 

"You are a brick," he said ; '^-a regular brick ! " and 
taking my hand, he pressed it warmly. 

"I — I didn't expect ^^w to think so," said I. 

"Why, you don't think I could have any grudge 
against you for making me useful, do you ? You have 
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led me to do no more than I should willingly have done 
to save old Taras if I had been asked ; and if it were 
otherwise, that would not alter my esteem for you — not 
a bit. It's this devotion that I admire you for. A real, 
genuine, womanly woman, don't you know ? should stick 
at nothing, but go bang through thick and thin for a man. 
Judith, I believe, would do as much for me if it came to 
the pinch. If not (and know it) — well, she would be my 
Judith, that's all. Don't give way, little woman," he 
continued, seeing my lips twitch, perhaps, for his gener- 
ous enthusiasm touched me greatly ; '' you have done all 
that you could do, and it's bound to turn out right. I 
have unbounded confidence in Kavanagh." 

'* Have you ? " I asked hopefully. 

" I should think so ! Why, he's one of the subtlest, 
shrewdest, cleverest men in London. He's not a fool, 
I can tell you." 

" No ; I didn't think he might be that exactly, 
but— 
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•* I see. You thought it possible that he might be some- 
thing worse. Well, that's excusable, for when a man 
owns up to doing other people you can never feel quite 
sure that he isn't doing you. You see, we can't all tell 
the truth and hit straight out from the shoulder. That's 
the bother of it. Just look what a lot of humbug exists 
in the world. Society can't get on without it ; and if 
humbug is necessary, then there must be men to do 
the humbugging. That's logia Why, take this case 
for example : without lying, how could Kavanagh have 
circumvented the smartest police in the world — how 
could he have got over the Minister of Police and those 
crafty rascals and upset their villainous game ? " 

'' Is it certain that he is deceiving them, and not us ? " 
I asked. 
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" Wait a bit. This wants a deuced lot of cool judg- 
ment. Let me have a pipe." 

He lit his pipe and puffed out great streams of smoke 
before he spoke again. 

" It's pretty evident that he must be on our side and 
against the police, because he*s a sworn Nihilist, you 
know." 

" But unknown to the Nihilists he is an agent of the 
police at the same time." 

" Playing a double game." 

" He can't serve both faithfully." 

" True." 

" If he were simply playing the part of a spy on the 
police, he would not be so terribly afraid of being dis- 
covered by the Nihilists." 

" I can't make that out myself. It certainly seems 
that he is more in fear of the Nihilists than of the 
police." 

" Why should he be a Nihilist —he's not a Russian ?" 

"No, but he's an Irishman." 

" He would gain nothing by being a Nihilist," I ob- 
jected. 

** On the other hand, he would get handsomely paid 
by the police. I know all that, mademoiselle ; and 
I know also that Kavanagh's views are all of a 
cynical, Nihilistic kind. Still, hang it all, one must give 
a man credit for some principle — some higher aim than 
making money." 

" Even if he is an agent of police ? " I asked. 

He shook his head, and, murmuring that it was "a pre- 
cious hard nut to crack," lapsed into silence. 

When he had taken three or four pulls at his pipe, he 
said : 

"I think I know what has shaken your faith in Kava- 
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nagh. If his object was to get a false arrest made, to get it 
published in the papers, and raise a public outcry lead- 
ing to an international row which would prevent any 
further attempt to kidnap Taras, it strikes you as odd 
that we should be a whole week in the Thames and then 
be allowed to steam out here without any attempt being 
made to overhaul the vessel and find us. But you must 
remember that . we left our moorings before the affair 
could be made public, and that the fog which stopped us 
from getting out of the river prevented our being found 
there. As a matter of fact, we worked right out of the 
mouth of the river before the fog cleared. I saw that 
from my cabin porthole. Every day we pushed on little 
by little." 

" No," I said. " It isn"t that which has shaken my 
faith." 

« What then ? " 

'' It may be my altered position that raises suspicion 
in my mind. Before, I was in constant suspense and 
feverish anxiety — quite unable to reason calmly. Terri- 
fied by the idea that the failure of this scheme would 
result in the murder of Taras, all my arguments were in 
favor of its accomplishment." 

*' I understand that. I know how I felt at that time. 
The marvel to me is that you kept your head through it 
all as well as you did. But is there any fact — has any-* 
thing occurred — which directly supports your suspicions ? 
That's what I should like to get at." 

" Kavanagh led me to believe that, when you were 
arrested, I should be free to return to Taras. Can you 
tell me why I was brought on board with you ? " 

" You would come, you know." 

" But there is evidence enough that had I not come 
of my own accord I should have been brought here by 
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force. From the very outset it was known on board 
here that I was to be taken away with you.*' 

'* Hang me if I can explain that arrangement; can 
you ? " 

" Yes ; it was necessary to get rid of me." 

" Why ? " 

" That I might not tell tales." 

** But if the whole story is to come out ? " 

*' It is not to come out/' I said, with the emphasis of 
conviction. " He never intended that it should. If this 
affair were made public, inquiry would lead to the dis- 
covery of his share in it, a discovery that would be fatal 
to him. His life — to him at least — is as valuable as 
yours. Why should he commit suicide to save you from 
exile ? He has ties in England, just as you have — inter- 
ests, friends." 

" That's true." 

*' Supposing that he has a real desire to save 
Taras." 

" Supposing, in fact," Gordon interpolated, with a 
harder voice, '' that he is not an unmitigated villain — 
that even a rascal may have one redeeming quality — 
well ? " 

'^ Yes, supposing that, may not the temptation to save 
him at our expense be greater than the alternative of 
giving up everything and jeopardizing his life ? " 

** For the sake of common honesty," added Gordon. 
" Well, I admit it looks feasible." 

Nevertheless, he twisted himself round uneasily, as if 
I were tempting him away from faith in the honor of a 
friend — lowering his esteem of mankind and woman 
too. 

** But the truth must come out at some time," he 
remonstrated, still with his face turned from me. 
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" Why, whom can we tell in Russia ? Who will hear 
our voices when we are in Siberia ? " 

'' But the police must learn in time, by his works, that 
Taras is still free." 

" Is it likely that they will send you back to England 
to prove their fault ?" 

He knocked out his pipe slowly on the deck before he 
made any reply. Then, drawing a long breath, he said : 

** Well, we shall see if you are right, mademoiselle, 
when we get to Russia." 

•* Too late," said I, with deep contrition in my heart. 
** I ought to have found that out before." 

** Oh, my dear girl ! " he cried, turning again quickly 
to me with the genial warmth that characterized him, 
" whatever turns up, you must always be held blameless. 
If this man has the skill to deceive a pack of suspicious 
Nihilists, or the not less suspicious police, as the case 
may be, is it likely that an inexperienced girl could be 
proof against his artifice? You may be sure that he 
proportioned the means nicely to the end, and would 
have been ready with some other device if this had 
failed. You're not the only one deceived ; here am I to 
justify you, led like a lamb by the man I professed to 
know ; so no more self-reproaches." Then giving my 
hand a hearty shake, he added, *' Are we not companions 
in adversity ? " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WE SET OUT FOR ORKUTSK. 

Subsequent events lead me to believe that our con- 
versation that day was overheard by Rudersdorf from 
behind the tarpaulin which screened us from the wind. 
He could have learnt little from the grotesque polyglot 
in which we talked — a jargon of colloquial French and 
English, which I have attempted only to put into readable 
form — but he might have gathered from that, and our 
perfect openness of discussion, that neither Gordon nor 
I was Russian, and that we had nothing to conceal. 
Further than this, I am inclined to think he suspected 
by our earnest tone that we were concerting measures 
for communicating with our friends when we reached 
our journey's end ; for we were allowed to see each 
other no more until we reached St. Petersburg, and then 
only at a distance, as we were hurried from the train 
which brought us from the port into the separate car- 
riages in which we were rattled off to prison. 

In that moment Gordon waved his hand to m& and 
smiled encouragingly, but I knew that the poor fellow, 
despite his sanguine temperament, could find but little 
ground to base hope upon. 

There was nothing in the manner of the two officials 
who met us on the platform to indicate the courteous 
consideration due to victims of judicial error. They 
saluted Rudersdorf and his secretary, but they only 
stared at us with the careless curiosity of jailers for a 
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new batch of prisoners. I knew then that Kavanagh had 
betrayed us ; and when the heavy door of my cell in 
the fortress swung to, and the great bolt was shot, I felt 
that we were doomed. 

About an hour after my arrival I was taken down to 
an office, where the Minister of Police sat at the head of 
a writing table. He wore a fur coat and gloves; his 
hat stood on the table beside an open register. The 
only other persons present were Rudersdorf and the old 
gentleman ; their manner was obsequiously deferential 
toward their chief, sharp and severe toward me. 

With a slight inclination of the head he told me to 
take a chair, and fixing his dark, penetrating eyes upon 
me, said : 

*' Mademoiselle, do you deny that Taras, Prince Bor- 
gensky, is your friend ? " 

" No," I replied proudly ; ** he is the dearest friend I 
have in the world.'* These words brought tears into my 
eyes, so that I saw everything as in a mist ; but I brushed 
them away impetuously, and met the Minister's eyes 
firmly, and with the resolve to keep my emotion down. 

" Then, how comes it," the Minister asked, " that you 
have aided in bringing him here ? " 

<' I have done no such thing. The man you have here 
is not Taras, but George Gordon. If you are the Minis- 
tei: of Police you will know that when you see him." 

*' Assuming that this is George Gordon, why did you 
aid in bringing him here ? " 

" To save Taras from being murdered by your agent, 
Rudersdorf." 

" Is this the first time you have endeavored to save 
your friend ? " 

*' No ; I have balked Kavanagh in two, if not three, 
attempts to carry him away." 
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"And you hoped to save Taras a fourth time by sub- 
stituting George Gordon, to mislead our agents ? " 

" Yes." 

" You thought to throw off the pursuit by making us 
believe that we had captured Taras ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then why are you so anxious now to make us be- 
lieve that we have not got Taras ? " 

" Because Kavanagh made me believe that the moment 
you discovered the mistake Rudersdorf would be ban- 
ished in disgrace, while a public outcry would compel 
you to abandon any further effort to remove Taras from 
England:" 

" You are candid, at any rate," said the Minister, after 
exchanging a swift glance with Rudersdorf. 

" I want you to know the whole truth." 

" In that case, will you be good enough to give me the 
particulars of the attempts made by Mr. Kavanagh to 
kidnap Taras ? " 

I narrated the events as simply as I could. When I 
came to an end the Minister said : 

"Can you imagine what motive Mr. Kavanagh had in 
sending you also to Russia ? " 

" To get rid of me. He is a Nihilist. If I told you 
what I know about him — what I have told you — he him- 
self would stand in danger of assassination." 

" There is no other motive that you are aware of?" 

" None." 

The Minister turned in his chair, and, looking reflect- 
ively at the floor, slowly drew off his right glove. 
Then he took up a pen and wrote a few lines on a clean 
sheet of paper, just as a physician might make out a 
prescription for a patient. He handed the paper to 
Rudersdorf, and, rising, took up his hat. 
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"What are you going to do with me ?" I asked. 

" During the inquiries which must necessarily be made 
to ascertain the truth of your statement, you will be de- 
tained. You will be provided with every available com- 
fort, and, in consideration of the straightforward manner 
in which you have given information, if there is any 
reasonable concession I can make *' 

** George Gordon — I want to see him," said I, for I 
felt the need of a companion ; all my sentiment with re- 
gard to our living like chained beasts had vanished, and 
my heart now only quaked with the fear of never seeing 
him again. 

The chief looked gravely at his hand as he pressed 
down the fingers of his perfectly fitting glove ; then, after 
giving some instructions to Rudersdorf, he said to me : 

" You shall see him to-morrow morning," and with a 
slight bow left the office. 

As soon as he was gone, Rudersdorf looked at the 
written order, and the old gentleman, peering over his 
shoulder, exclaimed in a low tone : 

" Orkutsk ! 

I did not know the meaning of the word then, but I 
bore it in mind, for it seemed to have a peculiar signifi- 
cance for the two agents ; and I thought, as they bade 
me "adieu" when the warder came to remove me, that 
there was a touch of regret in their voices, almost as if 
they were bidding me farewell forever. 

I was taken back to the cell, and as the door closed 
with a clang, and I looked round the four bare white- 
washed walls, with their one barred window high up, show- 
ing but a few inches of leaden sky, I asked myself where 
was the comfort that had been promised me. 

In the evening a warder brought me a bundle of thick 
serge clothes and a greasy sheepskin coat, telling me 
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that I should have to wear them for my journey, and that 
I must get up when I was called. This was the first in- 
timation I had received that we were to be removed from 
St. Petersburg. The Minister had spoken only of deten- 
tion. Where were we to go ? Orkutsk — was that the name 
of our destination ? He had said that I should see Gordon 
the next morning : but was it only to say " good -by ? '* 

Before it was light the warder entered my cell, and, 
setting a candle on the shelf which served as a table, told 
me I must be dressed in ten minutes. In ten minutes I 
was dressed in my ill-fitting clothes, looking more like a 
white bear than a human creature in the great sheepskin 
coat, which touched the ground at my feet and was 
furnished with a hood and a collar-band, which left noth- 
ing visible of my face except my nose and eyes- A pair 
of enormous boots lined with sheepskin, and great, finger- 
less gloves of the same kind added still more to the un- 
couthness of my appearance. The warder brought me 
a mug of hot tea and some dried fish and bread, and, while 
I ate my breakfast, made up the clothes I had worn into 
a bundle for me to take with me. 

I was taken down into the yard where, to my great joy, 
I found Gordon arrayed in a suit similar to my own, by 
which I concluded that he was to go away also. I think 
he was no less pleased to see me ; he gave me both hands, 
and we stood there hand in hand, too grateful to speak, at 
first. 

" You are going with me ? " we said, at last and simul- 
taneously. 

*• Yes," said he ; " though where we are going I can't 
say." 

" Orkutsk, I believe." 

" Orkutsk, hey ? well that's got a sort of outlandish 
sound about it. But what does that matter ? We shall 
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come here again before very long, that's a certainty. I 
let the Minister have it pretty straight, I can tell you. 
Threatened him with the Times^ and all sorts of punish- 
ment" 

A sledge was brought into the yard, for the ground 
was already covered with snow. It was drawn by three 
horses, each with a bell in the arc over the saddle. In- 
side there was a lot of baggage and letter bags, for this, 
I believe, was the mail sledge. The driver arranged it 
so as to form a comfortable seat under the hood, and 
gave us a couple of pillows, he himself sitting in front 
When we were ready to start, a couple of mounted Cos- 
sacks came out. 

" This is our body-guard," said Gordon. **Didn't I 
promise you that we should be treated like princes ? A 
prince! Wait till I've lit my pipe, and one of us, I 
know, will be as happy as a king ! " 

The Cossacks, peering in at us, wore the queerest ex- 
pression of perplexity imaginable. Never before, per- 
haps, had they seen an exile starting out for Orkutsk 
with such a jovial, happy-go-lucky air as Gordon's. 

" Five o'clock," said Gordon, looking at his watch as 
we passed under the lamp over the gates of the fortress. 
"They haven't taken a thing from me — though, of 
course I was searched for incriminating papers — not a 
thing ! That's a convincing proof that our detention 
was merely formal, and that we are bound by nothing 
stronger than red tape. In fact, I don't feel like a pris- 
oner ; do you. Sister Aura ? " 

It was, indeed, hard to realize that we were still in the 
iron grasp of the police when the Cossacks, falling to the 
rear, were out of sight. My despondent misgivings gave 
place to the hopeful ideas imparted by my friend, and 
my spirits rose under the exhilarating influences of the 
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journey. The air, though intensely cold, was bright and 
clear ; the stars shone sharp and bright in the sky ; the 
snow was hard, and the horses sped along swiftly to the 
musical clash of the bells over their backs. 

We did not stop until we reached the post house, where 
the horses were changed. There we had a very good 
lunch, and after the indispensable cup of tea we started 
afresh, quite pleased to go on. 

** This is something like a ']o\xxnty <f agr/mong / " sd\d 
Gordon, as he lit another pipe and nestled up in his 
corner. 

"Yes, if there's nothing worse than this ! ** said I, but 
not at all in a tone of misgiving. 

It was getting dark when we overtook a train of mis- 
erable convicts marching with clanking chains along the 
road. Our driver reined into a walking pace in order 
to talk to one of the guards. 

A good-looking young fellow in a gray suit, with a 
diamond patch in the back like the other prisoners, but 
without irons, spoke to us in an undertone. Gordon 
replied in French, saying that we did not speak 
Russian. 

" Oh, I thought by the Cossacks accompanying you 
that you were prisoners," answered he in very fair 
English, detecting at once that Gordon was not 
French. 

** So we are for the moment. Fact is, we are accused 
of being Nihilists." 

" And of course you are not ? " our acquaintance re- 
plied, with a slightly ironical accent. 

" Not a bit of it. We are simply taking a journey 
d*agrimong [Gordon was proud of that dreadful phrase] 
at the expense of your Government." 

" Oh, a voyage (Tagr/ment, Where to ? " 
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" I don't know where it is, but I believe the name of 
the place is Orkutsk." 

''Orkutsk? I thought they had given up banishing 
prisoners so far north as that. You may reach there in 
June — not before. Orkutsk ! Well, it's something to 
be able to travel to Hades comfortably ! Bon voyage / " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WE MAKE OUR ESCAPE. 

" Now, that's the sort of thing I abominate," said 
Gordon, as the driver cried to his horses and we parted 
company with the train of convicts. " The poor devil is 
unhappy, of course ; but why should he try to make us 
wretched too by a gratuitous lie ? " 

Nor would he be persuaded that the young man might 
have told the truth, and that Orkutsk was the remote 
Arctic settlement he had represented it to be. 

About an hour later we reached the ^tape where we 
were to stay for the night. 

I had heard much of the horrors of these stations and 
the loathsome " kameras," or sleeping places, in which 
the convicts were herded, and I had seen them in the 
collection of paintings exhibited by Taras. I was there- 
fore astonished to find the log hut in which I passed the 
night so decent and habitable. It was not overcrowded ; 
there was a rough carpet to the floor, and the only real 
hardship was the absence of bed and bedding — for we 
had to sleep on a sloping board and in our clothes — an 
overheated atmosphere, and an unpleasant smell from 
the clothing which the poor women, who had been tramp- 
ing through the snow all day, hung upon the brick stove 
to dry. But the women were few in proportion to the 
men, and my companions were not themselves criminal, 
but merely relatives of. the men they were voluntarily 
accompanying into exile. 

867 
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I was much better off than my companion, who was 
thrust into a den, built to accommodate two hundred and 
fifty prisoners, with no less than seven hundred and ten 
criminals of all sorts ; and the horrors of that night 
were more, I believe, than he could make light of, for 
he was extremely reticent upon the subject. All that he 
told me was that he had found no room to lie down, and 
had breathed a little atmosphere of his own by smoking 
all night. 

" However," said he cheerfully, " that's all past, and I 
shall make up for a sleepless night by a good long 
snooze this afternoon — if we don't come to the end of 
our journey before." 

We went on by another mail sledge, but with the same 
guard who had left St. Petersburg with us. 

These two Cossacks never left us throughout our long 
journey, which continued without any break, save the 
nightly halt at a convict station, for three weeks after we 
had passed through Moscow. Soon after leaving that 
city behind us I noticed a change in poor Gordon. His 
spirits seemed to be losing their elasticity, his gayety to 
be a little forced, his pipe more necessary. Sometimes 
he sank into fits of abstraction, from which he would 
rouse himself with angry impatience ; and once, when he 
thought I was dozing, I saw him looking out over the 
dismal waste of snow with such mournful despair in his 
honest, kind face that the tears came into my own eyes 
with sympathy and fellow-feeling. I knew he was 
thinking of Judith, for the same overwhelming grief 
filled my heart when my thoughts turned to my beloved 
friend, Taras. The pipe quivered as he held it in his 
teeth ; then, seeming to swallow something, he pulled 
away at his pipe as though in that lay his only hope of 
relief. 
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At first I thought this change was due to ill health 
produced by the pestilential air which night after night 
he was forced to breathe ; but I know now that it arose 
from a moral and not a physical cause. He had learned 
the undisputed fact that Orkutsk was nothing but a 
settlement of filthy Laps, in a region where the snow 
only melted for some few weeks and the sun was never 
seen for months in the year — a place cut off from ail 
communication with the civilized world, and only sparsely 
peopled by a race of brutish savages, the filthiest and 
lowest of the human kind — and to this place he could 
no longer doubt we were being taken. 

But despite the bitter reflections that must have risen 
to his mind, his attitude toward me displayed no sign of 
animosity. There was no lapse in his gentleness and 
tender consideration for my comfort. His kindness 
was unvarying. Our common misfortune, which I 
thought would imbitter our hearts, served only as a link 
of sympathy to hold us together. Each had the same 
grief to bear — a loss greater than that which death in- 
flicts. Time may blunt the sharp edge of sorrow when 
the loved one is no more ; but we mourned not for the 
dead, but the living, and time could not heal our wound. 
The position was reversed — in our case it was the dead 
who had to mourn the living. 

Gordon still spoke hopefully, though at rare and rarer 
intervals, of our being recalled to St. Petersburg ; but 
for my part I had quite abandoned the hope of any rev- 
ocation of our fate, when an accident occurred which 
gave a new turn to our fortunes. 

One night I was awoke by a strange outcry of distant 
voices. As I turned upon the wooden platform that 
served as our sleeping-place, the woman next to me, who 
had ?ilrcady sprung up, cried ; 
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" Holy God, we are on fire ! " 

At that cry all of us slipped to the ground in a moment, 
with mingled exclamations of dismay. 

The kamera was full of smoke — it choked us as we 
breathed — and through the one small casement a dull 
red glow fell upon us. When we perceived that it was 
not our kamera, but another, which was in flames, we 
concluded that it must be the one in which the men were 
confined ; and, shrieking the names of our friends, we 
rushed at the door, vainly trying to break it open. 

The muffled clamor of voices told us that the men 
were still shut up. Suddenly, there was a great outburst 
of voices as they forced their door, and the next instant 
they were crying to us from the outside of our hut, and 
beating furiously at the door which separated us. We 
stood back as the heavy panels creaked under the pres- 
sure of sturdy shoulders, and presently a mighty thrust 
burst the lock away, and the door flew back. 

In the midst of the wild confusion that followed, I felt 
my arm grasped and found Gordon by my side. 

" Come along, little woman. Don't give way, there's 
a brick — it's all right." 

Half fainting with fright and the suffocating effect of 
the dense smoke blowing down upon us, I staggered along 
by his side, past a crowd of panic-stricken wretches, 
surging about the gate of the yard in expectation of its 
being opened for them to escape, and then through a 
shower of sparks and past a roaring and crackling mass 
of fire into an open space, where it was possible to 
breathe freely and get a comprehensive idea of what was 
going on. 

This 6tape, like most others, consisted of four or five 
log buildings of a single story, inclosed by a high pali- 
sade of solid logs, planted side by side, and each cut to 
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a sharp point at the top. One of the buildings, used as 
a storehouse and carpenters* shop, had taken fire, and 
the wind, which was blowing fiercely, carried flames and 
smoke down upon the kamera. The end of that one 
in which Gordon had been shut up was already blazing, 
and it looked as if all the huts in succession must 
catch fire and be destroyed ; for the officials could do 
nothing to extinguish the flames, and were solely occupied 
in dragging what movables were, worth saving into the 
space where we and a few others stood. 

Just in front of us was an ugly little man with a red 
beard. A sardonic grin was on his impish face. 

" Look at them," he said, pointing to a party of warders 
hauling along a cumbrous piece of furtiiture. " Half 
a dozen men choking themselves to save a piece of 
wood not worth a couple of kopecks, and not one will 
stir a foot to prevent those poor wretched devils tramp- 
ling each other to death at the locked gate." 

" Is there any danger here ? " I asked. He turned 
round and answered bitterly : 

" Yes ; there's the danger of living to see the mines 
of Kara, or any other pit of Tophet that our holy Czar 
in his mercy consigns us to." 

Shading his eyes from the glare of the flames, and 
looking into the smoke, he said : 

" If those fools, instead of pounding each other into a 
jelly, would only pile themselves into a heap systemati- 
cally, there would be a chance for some of us to snatch 
a few days' respite in the forest. Hullo ! " he exclaimed, 
as a lull came in the conflict of screams and curses. 
" They're not such fools after all ; they've got the gate 
off its hinges — I'm off ! " And with that he disappeared 
into the smoke. 

The warders also discovered what had happened. 
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Half a dozen ran across to a shed, and returned with 
rifles in their hands. The noise at the gates was over 
now. The crackling of timber, the soft whirl of rising 
flame, an occasional thud as a beam fell — these were the 
only sounds that reached us for a minute or two. Then 
a shot was flred, and another and another — half a dozen 
shots, perhaps, and two or three yells answered for echo. 

We stood still till the warders returned, one by one, 
and all was still. Then Gordon, drawing closer to me, 
whisi>ered : 

** Shall we try ? " 

"Yes, yes — we will try," I answered eagerly ; for the 
thought that we also might escape had just then occurred 
to me. 

Gordon slipped down his hand and grasped mine 
tightly. Between us and the gateway, on which the 
smoke still blew down in a thick column, charged with 
whirling sparks and dropping flakes of fiery embers, stood 
a couple of warders. One was charging his rifle. 

" We must slip behind them and make a dash for the 
smoke," said Gordon, as we edged that way. 

We waited one breathless minute, and then, as a roof 
fell in, throwing up an eddying column of. sparks, which 
drew off the attention of the warders, we slipped quickly 
behind them and rushed into the smoke. 

We were seen. A voice called to us to stop, and a 
shot was fired after us. But we were already lost to 
sight. The smoke blinded us ; we could see nothing. 
Presently we were brought up by the palisade, against 
which we threw ourselves in our blindness. 

" It must be this way — we can't have passed it," said 
Gordon. 

We groped our way in mad haste along the palisade, 
and, stumbling over the bodies of those who had been 
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trampled to death in the frantic struggle to escape, we 
reached the open gateway. 

Suffocated by the smoke, I reeled and should have 
fallen, but Gordon, grasping my arm, forced me to bend 
down— for he dared not open his mouth to speak — and 
dragged me on. Almost unconsciously I staggered on, 
until at length we got air to breathe, and saw the plain 
stretching out, all red in the light from the fire, to the 
dark line of forest trees. 

But in quitting the smoke, we were escaping death in 
one form only to court it in another ; for as we stopped to 
recover strength, gasping painfully for breath, yet press- 
ing each other's hand in fervent gratitude and congrat- 
ulation, a hoarse voice called to us, and, turning round, 
we saw a couple of long-coated warders, standing out 
darkly against the lurid glow beyond, taking aim at 
us. 

A shot was fired, and instantly Gordon fell. Thinking 
he was hit, I fell on my knees beside him with a scream 
of horror, and a second shot was fired and the ball fiew 
past with a sharp " ping." 

" Lie down, for Heaven's sake ! " whispered Gordon, 
dragging me down upon the snow. " I'm all right. 
They won't trouble themselves any more about us." 

Nevertheless, I watched them with intense anxiety as 
they stood there coolly recharging their rifles. 

We waited there until another fall of roof or walls 
within the palisades caused a sudden drop in the bright- 
ness of the light. 

" Now's the time," whispered Gordon, springing to 
his feet. "I can't see* those fellows, nor they us. If 
this only lasts for a couple of minutes we may get out of 
their range." 

I rose quickly, and, greatly restored by the few min- 
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utes of rest, we sped over the bard snow, band in hand, 
at a good pace. 

Can you go just a little further ? " Gordon asked. 
Yes — ever so far," I replied. 

But there was no need to run much further, for the 
flames had not broken out after the last fail, and now 
there was nothing but a red glow over the palisade ; and 
though this was sufficient to illumine the snow it was not 
strong enough to reveal us to our enemies. 

We fell into a brisk walking pace, and kept on till the 
plain was cr4)ssed and we stood under the pines. Then 
we stopped to look back at the smoldering kameras 
and rejoice in our escape. 

For my own part I was foolish enough, in the hyster- 
ical joy of that moment, to believe that all our troubles 
were over. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WE MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Darkness compelled us to keep on the outskirts of 
the forest, for, within, the obscurity was so impene- 
trable that we should have had to grope our way from 
tree to tree, only, maybe, to find, when light came, that 
we had been traveling in a circle. The glow of the 
smoldering kameras at least indicated the direction we 
were not to take, and the light of the stars was sufficient 
to enable us to keep a tolerably straight course. For 
the rest we trusted to luck, being entirely ignorant of 
the surrounding country, even to the name of the 
province in which we were. Only this we knew — the 
forest was of vast extent. For three days past we had 
traveled in sight of an unbroken stretch of firs. 

We were cheerful enough as we plodded on. The 
sense of freedom, the hope of escape from that terrible 
Arctic settlement, buoyed us up and gave us strength 
and courage to go on. Only, as it began to grow light, 
we cast apprehensive glances behind us for pursuing 
Cossacks ; but nqt a speck rose out of the great white 
plain. The remains of the ^tape were lost to sight. 
There was no sign of habitation or living creature be- 
tween us and the dark line of far-distant forest which 
bounded the horizen. 

" It's odd,*' said Gordon, in a tone of perplexity, after 
looking about on the snow around us— "it's odd that 
there are no marks of feet. I saw by the ticket on the 
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wall last night that there were six hundred and odd in 
the kameraSy and one would think that some of that 
number surely would take the path we have chosen. 
There were but two ways to go." 

It was a mystery to me also ; but I thought it an ad- 
vantage, for the majority of the convicts we had passed 
on the road were horrible looking villains, the number 
of unshackled prisoners — men exiled for political of- 
fenses — being very small indeed. Besides this, it 
seemed to me that the fewer footprints there were in 
the snow the less likelihood there was of pursuit being 
made in our direction, as there would certainly be a 
better chance of making captives in the other. 

Gordon agreed that this conclusion was a plausible 
one, but with rather less hopefulness than usual, I 
thought. Possibly it had occurred to him as it occurred 
to me later on, that the convicts led by the old hands — 
•* boodyags," who had made their escape into the forest 
over and over again — had taken the other direction, be- 
cause it was the only one by which it was possible to 
save themselves. As a matter of fact, the convicts, with 
some few exceptions, had gone no further than the verge 
of the forest, and finding shelter beyond the outlying 
brushwood and snowdrift, had thrown themselves down 
on the carpet of pine needles to pass the rest of the 
night as comfortably as they could, knowing that the 
police would not make the slightest effort to retake them. 
Escape was impossible. Sooner or later starvation 
would oblige them to give themselves up. They could 
" hear the robin sing," as they pathetically phrased it, 
only so long as they could resist the tortures of hunger. 

When it grew lighter we also struck into the forest, 
and sat down under a canopy of frozen snow spread over 
the meeting boughs of the great pines. 
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We were not cold, for there was no wind, and exer- 
cise had thoroughly warmed our blood ; but we were 
tired, and already hunger was suggesting the question, 
" What are we to eat ? ** 

But we said nothing on that subject for some time, 
fearing to betray our own misgivings. At length Gor- 
don, after looking round him in silence, said : 

" Awfully quiet in here, isn't it ? " 

I nodded, looking around me also. Indeed, the still- 
ness was, in the true sense of the word, awful. 

"I can't see a living thing anywhere," he continued ; 
" and yet there must be, you know." 

•* Taras told me there were wolves in the forests. Are 
they good to eat ? " 

" Well, I've never tried *em," he answered evasively, 
concealing whatever disagreeable reflections this question 
may have suggested ; " but one thing is certain, they 
wouldn't exist if there were nothing for them to eat. If 
we could knock over a rabbit now, or even an old crow, 
we could soon make a fire to cook him, and then we 
should be as right as rain." 

He had mechanically filled his pipe, and was now 
about to light it. He stopped, and I saw him ruefully 
counting the small number of vestas that remained in 
his box. When they were gone there would be no more 
smoking. 

*' 1 say, do you think you could smoke a cigarette ? " 
he asked hopefully. " 'Baccy's a wonderful comfort 
at all times ; but when you're a bit pinched, you 
know " 

He pulled out his tobacco pouch temptingly. I told 
him I would rather not try it yet a while. 

" I think I shall enjoy it more presently," said he, put- 
ting his pipe in his pocket. 
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Then I noticed, by the limpness of his pouch, as he 
put that away, that his tobacco was nearly all ^one. 

When we began to feel chilly we walked on again, 
keeping under the trees with the hope of finding some 
animal that might serve us for food — the snowdrift that 
edged the wood being our guide. 

Gordon had provided himself with cC stout stick ; but 
we saw no sign of living creature the whole day, and the 
only thing we found to eat was some frozen moss and a 
leathery kind of lichen. On and on we went, skirting 
the edge of the plain, through the interminable forest, 
until the light began to fade ; then we went out and 
looked beyond the drift. The boundless plain, with the 
edging of black pines, was all we saw — nothing else. 

" We must think now of making ourselves comfortable 
for the night," said Gordon, as we re-entered the forest. 
" We will have a good fire, at any rate." 

Fuel was not wanting. The edge of the wood was 
strewn with broken wood — limbs torn from the trees by 
the gales that swept across the plain, or broken down in 
former winters by the weight of ice and snow. We col- 
lected a great heap, and, having built the foundation of 
our fire, Gordon, with infinite care, struck one of his 
precious matches, and lit the pile of dry leaves and fir 
cones. I knew then why he had refrained from smoking 
all day. Our lives depended on those vestas ; for, if they 
gave out before we could get a fresh supply, we must 
freeze to death. 

As soon as the fire was well alight we scraped a nar- 
row trench, about six feet long, in the thick bed of fir 
needles facing the fire, and, framing a kind of roof over 
it with pine branches, piled a mass of twigs and rubbish 
of all kinds on top so as to exclude the cold air. We 
both worked with a will, leaving off now and then to put 
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fresh fuel on the fire, and, when it was finished, felt very 
well satisfied with our performance. 

** Now," said Gordon, when we had put the finishing 
touch to the roof, " creep inside, mademoiselle, and see 
if you can get a few hours* sleep." 

" But we have got to make another shelter for you," 
said I. 

" No ; one will serve us both — turn and turn about. 
It won't do to let the fire go down, you know " — it was 
in this way he disguised his fear of an attack by wolves 
— ** and I promise you to take my full share of rest as 
soon as you have had yours." 

I crept into the trench, and, stretching myself out at 
full length, found that the spingy fir needles made a better 
bed than the hard planks of the kameras^ It was pleas- 
antly warm too, with the heat thrown out by the fire. 

Gordon seated himself at the opening, with his heavy 
stick beside him, and, with a deep sigh of satisfaction, 
lit the first pipe of the day. It was good to see the happy 
content in his face as he slowly smoked, letting the clouds 
issue slowly from his lips, and the leaping flames of the 
fire beyond him. Indeed, but £pr the craving of hunger, 
I had no reason to complain, but a good deal to be 
thankful for. 

It was not long before I dropped ofif, and I slept 
soundly, as it seemed to me, for a good long while. But 
when I awoke Gordon declared that it was not yet time 
to think about changing the watch ; so, not unwillingly, 
but perhaps selfishly, I dropped off again. 

I awoke a second time to find him still patiently sitting 
on guard at my feet ; but he gave me the same answer, 
and would not permit me to take his place. And when, 
after a third space of sleep, he allowed me to come out, 
I saw by the gray light between the trees that the night 
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was past. Then, having piled more wood on the fire, and 
handed his stick over to me with instructions to give him 
" a crack over the toes " with it if I heard the slightest 
sounds or detected any movement in the surrounding trees, 
he crawled into the trench, and in a few minutes was 
snoring sonorously. 

In a couple of hours he came out, protesting that he 
could sleep no longer ; and having nothing to detain us 
we recommenced our onward march. 

I have no need to dwell on this part of my history, for 
further testimony to the patient courage, generosity,, 
and unceasing kindness of George Gordon is unneces- 
sary, and nothing occurred to break the terrible mo- 
notony of our journey through the dreary forest until 
the fourth day of our escape. In the afternoon of that 
day we came upon a road cut through the forest and de- 
bouching upon the plain. This discovery threw us into 
a state of intense excitement. It was like a vision of 
water in the desert. 

Not a soul was in sight, but there were marks of sledge- 
runners in the snow which had fallen the day before. 

" It's not a main road^-that is evident by its narrow- 
ness,** said Gordon, grasping my hand. 

" What shall we do ? ** I asked, trembling violently. 

** If it only leads to a farm, we're all right. No one 
would be so inhuman as to refuse us food, seeing how 
pinched and done up we are. If, on the other hand, it 
leads to a town — why, then, we stand a good chance of 
being made prisoners again. What do you say to stop- 
ping here while I go on and reconnoiter ? ** 

" No, no. If you go on, t will go with you ; and if 
they take you, they shall take me.** 

" Why, to be sure, that wouldn*t be worse than being 
left alone in tl^is beastly forest W^ run a risk, wbich-r 
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ever course we take ; but the chance of being taken is 
preferable to the risk of starving to death ; and I fear 
we couldn't go much further, my poor girl, before we 
had to lie down like the babes in the wood, and leave the 
rest to the cock robins. Come — what do you say?" 

** Let us go on along this road. " 

" And hope for the best,*' he added sturdily, pressing 
my arm to his side and stepping out. 

Hope helped us to get over the ground at a good pace 
for some distance ; but as the light began to fade, my 
spirits fell also, and I grew sick and feeble from exhaus- 
tion and want of food. The road seemed as endless 
and deserted as the forest itself. Then, leaning more 
and more heavily on Gordon's arm, I plodded wearily 
on, with feet that seemed to cling to the ground, until 
my companion, seeing that my strength was well-nigh 
spent, said : 

" I'm done up, my dear girl. Let us stop for the 
night. We can dream of having a good supper — that 
will be some satisfaction — and then to-morrow we will 
realize our dream." 

" If we could only go to sleep and never wake again! " 
I murmured faintly. 

"Ah, you'll not say that when we get a loaf of black 
bread and some salt before us," he replied, smacking his 
lips. We craved for nothing beyond that simple fare. 

We made our usual preparations for the night. 

" One more," said Gor4on, closing his box after taking 
out a match to light the fire. 

We sat down on the windward side of the blazing sticks, 
and began to pick fir cones to pieces, having discovered 
by accident that some of them contained seeds that were 
eatable. From this engrossing occupation we were sud- 
denly startled by hearing a low laugh, and, looking lip. 
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we saw a man standing near us, with a sack slung over 
one shoulder and a heavy stick in his right hand. 

Who are you ? " cried Gordon, springing to his feet. 
Ivan Dontremeraber," the man replied in tolerable 
English. ** You've seen me before — by a better fire than 
this." 

As he spoke he pushed back his hood and thrust out 
his chin, showing a red beard, an impish face, and a 
massive cranium, disproportionately large for the size of 
his face and perfectly bald. I recognized him at once 
as the man who had stood beside us by the burning 
kameras. 

*' You've chosen an odd place for your fire," he said 
with another chuckle, as he threw down his sack care- 
lessly and rested himself on it. " One can see you are 
novices. An old hand at this sort of thing — one of the 
large family of Dontremembers, for instance — would 
have taken the precaution to see whether the smoke 
would blow into the road or not before lighting up. But, 
perhaps, you are tired of liberty and swine food. Are 
you ? " 

" Why do you ask ? " Gordon demanded. 

" Because your smoke is blowing straight down the 
road, and the post house is not five hundred yards dis- 
tant. The man there has orders to take prisoner or 
shoot any refugee that comes within his reach." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FREEDOM AT A RUBLE A DAY. 

" You seem to treat the danger pretty lightly," said 
Gordon. " Ttvhaps you are tired of liberty." 

" Not a bit of it. I have just bought freedom for 
three days, at the rate of a ruble a day, and here it is," 
said Ivan Dontremember, striking the sack on which he 
sat. 

" What have you got there ? " Gordon asked eagerly. 

" Freedom, I tell you, for three days. It's indispens- 
able. How long do you think you are going to keep up 
on fir cones ? Twelve hours at the outside, I should 
say, by the look of madame." 

" What have you got in the sack, I ask ? " Gordon re- 
peated savagely. 

" Bread, and 1*11 guard it as I would my life," Ivan 
Dontremember answered, catching the gleam of despera- 
tion which lit my eyes as well as Gordon's. 

" We are starving ; we have eaten nothing for four 
days. You must give us some." 

" You can get as much as you want at the post. 
Schemyl must keep his prisoners alive till the patrol 
comes round to collect them. Why should I shorten my 
term of freedom to prolong yours ? " 

Gordon looked at me. " Shall we give ourselves 
v.\) ? " his eyes asked ; and mine answering " Yes," he 
held out his hand to me and said : 

" Come." 

»«3 
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" I'm afraid you are leaving with a bad opinion of me," 
said Ivan Dontremember as I rose. " That's the worst 
of being perfectly reasonable — one's sure to ofifend some 
amiable fool. Now, if you only had a ruble or two — " 

" What ! " cried Gordon, tearing open his coat to get 
at his note-case ; ** you will sell your liberty ?" 

"Of course I will. Schemyl always keeps a good 
strck on hand on the chance of a moneyed customer 
dropping in. Plenty more where this came from," he 
continued, untieing his sack and producing a loaf. " It's 
rather a high price — a ruble a loaf, pretty nearly half a 
crown of your money — but these poor Government offi- 
cials must live." 

Without a word Gordon snatched a note from his 
case, thrust it into Ivan's hand, and took possession of 
the loaf. Then, with horrible laughter, we tore the loaf 
in two, and ate with the ravenous fury of starved beasts. 
For a time we forgot everything but the animal joy of 
satisfying our craving appetite. Whether Ivan spoke to 
us or not I do not know. It was not until our hunger 
had been appeased that we could think of him. 

" What right have you to put temptation in a poor 
devil's way ? '' he growled. " Do you know the value of 
the note you gave me ? " 

Gordon shook his head, still eating. 

" A thousand rubles — three years* freedom ! Life- 
long freedom, who knows ? Take it back, or I may be 
tempted yet to knock you on the head." 

He pushed the note into Gordon's hand, and turning 
away set his elbows on his knees, dropped his bristly 
red beard in his palms, and rocked himself slowly back- 
ward and forward, scowling into the fire. 

Gordon looked at him and then at me in silent per- 
plexity ; we both doubted whether the little man was in 
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his right mind. Presently glancing round and per- 
ceiving that Gordon still held the note in his hand, Ivan 
Dontremember said angrily : 

" Put it away, I tell you — hide it up. Don't you know 
that the forest is alive with desperate men ? Any- 
one of them would murder the pair of you to get that. 
Why shouldn't they ? Necessity knows no law but self- 
preservation. Do you know it was in my mind to brain 
you as you sat there in an ecstasy of animal pleasure ? 
At least you would have gone out of the world happy ; 
it would have saved you—and the government — years 
of trouble, and me too. Oh, there was enough justifica- 
tion. Reason was on my side and opportunity as well. 
You would have done it in my place. There was murder 
in your eye when you asked for bread. Bread is only a 
means to living ; the end of living is freedom. A man 
will fight for life while there's a hope of freedom ; 
when that hope is gone he will blow his brains 
out." 

" With your views," said Gordon, " I am surprised 
that you did not, at least, make off with the note." 

** Perhaps I overlooked that alternative in the greater 
temptation to kill you. The probability was that you 
had other notes in your case — money enough to make 
escape certain." 

" If you felt yourself justified, why didn't you kill 
me?" 

" For a fool of a reason — a sentimental one. Some- 
thing in your build, your face — not the murderous ex- 
pression in it, you may be sure — deterred me< I felt, 
just at the critical moment, as if I were about to kill my 
dearest friend. And I can't shake off this womanly 
feeling while I look at you — that's the queer thing." 

" Some personal resemblance?"* Gordon suggested. 
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Ivan Dontremember nodded gloomily, and turned bis 
eyes again on the fire. 

''It's an odd coincidence that my resemblance to a 
Russian has not only saved my life, but was the cause of 
my life being in jeopardy." 

" What Russian ? " asked Ivan, turning quickly. 

" Taras — Prince Borgensky." 

"Taras!" cried Ivan, starting to his feet "Is he 
alive ? " 

" He was when we left him, not two months ago." 

" Where was he then ! " 

" In London." 

"Thank the Fates!" 

" You know him ? " 

" What honest Russian who lived five years ago does 
not know Taras?" 

Then he broke into Russian, apostrophising Taras 
with poetical fervor in words that I failed to follow. 
Suddenly he checked himself, and turning to us he said, 
as if to excuse himself : 

" I have been dead five years, and buried in the fort- 
ress of Petropavlovsk. One hears nothing there. There 
was no political prisoner in our gang — all cut-throats 
and scoundrels — they could tell me nothing. What 
should they know of Taras ? " 

And after a pause he added, with a pathetic tremor in 
his voice : 

" I thought he must be dead too — my friend." 

He walked slowly round the fire to indulge his re- 
flections, touching an ember here and there absently 
with his stick. Coming close to where we sat, silent in 
Sjrmpathy, he said : 

" Did you know him — Taras ? " 

" Intimately." 
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" Is he well ? What is he doing ? How does he pass 
his days ? Tell me all about him." 

" You can answer these questions better than I," said 
Gordon, nodding to me. 

I spoke^ telling of our everyday life and of the work 
Taras was doing. 

" Ha, ha ! **" exclaimed Ivan gleefully when I had de- 
scribed the groups of statuary. " He still sticks to his 
guns, that good fighter Taras. But do they leave him 
alone— the police ?** 

" No, worse luck ! " Gordon replied, and then he 
told of the attempts made to kidnap Taras and of the 
happy chance by which I had saved him, though he 
attributed my success, not to chance, but to courage and 
devotion. 

" I beg your pardon," said Ivan, bowing to me. " I 
did you an injustice, thinking that you English women 
could do nothing except talk. But who is at the bottom 
of this conspiracy, do you know that ? " 

" I am ashamed to say he's a countryman of mine ; 
at least he speaks the same language," said Gordon. 

"An Irishman?" asked Ivan sharply. 

" Yes," 

" His name ? — quick ! " 

" Barry Kavanagh." 

" Infernal villain ! " muttered Ivan through his 
clenched teeth. 

" Do you know him ? " 

" Aye, and with good reason. Is he married ? Do 
you know of any woman who calls herself his wife ? A 
woman — she should be thirty now — with blue eyes and a 
timid, pretty face. Do you know her ? " he asked eag- 
erly. " Don't be afraid to speak if you know more than 
that." 
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We assured him that we had never heard of bis having 
a wife. 

" I pray to God she is dead," he said fervently. " Bet- 
ter that she should be murdered by him than live to 
share his treachery. She was my sister/' he added, after 
a pause. " That is why I trusted him. And when he 
knew all that I could tell him he sold me to the police. 
To conceal that fact, I have been kept all these years in 
prison. Never mind that. Tell me all you know about 
him— every detail that comes into your mind. Who 
knows what this may lead to ? " 

We told him all that we knew, all that we thought 
about Kavanagh. His emotion had subsided, and he 
listened with intense fixity of purpose in his set features, 
not uttering a sound until the last word we had to say on 
the subject was spoken. Then, without debating any 
point in our statement, he said at once : 

•* There is more villainy underlying this than you 
dream of. Does he owe you money ? ** 

"A trifle — a few pounds upon our last game of cards, 
that's all." 

Ivan dropped his voice, and asked a question which 
was not intended for my ears. Gordon shook his head 
in the negative, and then asked : 

'' Wasn*t there sufficient reason for his sending us out 
of England ? " 

" For getting rid of mademoiselle, certainly, but for 
sending you here — well, there was motive enough for an 
ordinary villain, but not enough for such a villain as 
Kavanagh." 

" At any rate, now we are here, we may console our- 
selves with the belief that poor old Taras will be left 
alone, unless the Minister of Police, who must know that 
I am not Taras — " 
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** Oh, he knows that well enough ! " said Ivan Dont- 
remember with a toss of his head. " Kavanagh wouldn't 
attempt to deceive him. The whole plot has been 
carried out with his consent. The Minister's main object 
was to satisfy his master the Czar : that is done, and 
Kavanagh has given a sufHcient guarantee that Taras 
shall be heard of no more. He will be silenced before 

that terra-cotta is burnt, unless "he added reflectively. 

Then, after a moment's pause, he asked abruptly, " You 
have money ? " 

" Plenty — in London." 

" But here ? " 

Gordon did not know how much he had. Just before 
starting he put a notebook containing all his ready 
money in his pocket, on the chance of money being 
needed for the rescue of Taras, and some of these 
notes he had changed into Russian money at Moscow. 
He pulled out his case again, and opening it found 
that besides the note for a thousand rubles he had 
two of a hundred and fis^ English notes of £5 each. 

" Not enough," said Ivan in a tone of disappointment. 
" But put them up. Guard them as you would your life. 
They may be worth more than that even." 

With the fear that some of the escaped convicts might 
even now be watching us, I turned my head, and glanc- 
ing among the scattered trees behind us I distinctly 
saw a white face standing out of the darkness. 

I sprang up with a cry of alarm. Gordon was by my 
side in a moment. " There's no danger," said Ivan, 
who had stepped forward a couple of paces with his stick 
tightly grasped. " It's only my friend, honest Schemyl," 

Schemyl stalked across the opening, a rifle resting in 
the hollow of his arm. He wore a conical fur cap pulled 
down to his brows/ and a long frieze coat that came up 
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to his ears. A bristly mustache^ a red snub nose, and a 
pair of ferrety eyes were all one could see of his 
face. He looked fiercely at us as he stopped in the full 
light of the fire. 

'* 1 have stopped to have a chat with two acquaintances, 
Peter Schemyl," said Ivan, in almost a bantering tone. 
" They are English, traveling in Russia for pleasure, as 
you know English will at this season of the year. But 
unfortunately they have lost there way " 

"And their papers, perhaps?" said Peter Schemyl 
grimly. 

"You have divined the truth, Peter Schemyl, with 
your usual astuteness. My friends have bought a loaf 
of me for a ruble, and I was just telling them where 
they might buy more when that is gone." 

" Hum ! Bread is very scarce in the country, and the 
price goes up daily. I may oblige an old friend now 
and then with a loaf at cost price, but a stranger must 
expect to pay a few kopecks over and above." 

"I will tell them. The gentlemen does not speak 
Russian ; the lady only understands it a little." 

" Tell them, likewise, that it's against the regulations 
to make fires in the forest ; and though I may allow it 
now and then, they must be particularly careful that the 
smoke doesn't blow down the road. If a posse of Cossacks 
happened to come along, there would be such hacking 
and coughing that I should never hear the last of it." 

" I will warn them." 

" Very good. At the same time let them know that 
the governor of this province strongly objects to anyone 
camping within half a verst of the road, and that I have 
excellent dried fish and tea of the first quality. Peace 
be with you ! " 

And with this parting salutation Peter Schemyl turned 
on his heel like a guard on parade, and marched off. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE TIDE BEGINS TO TURN. 

" Is that fellow a type of his class ? " asked Gordon 
when Peter Schemyl was gone. 

** Yes, and the class is typical of the whole genus of 
government officials. Everyone of them is to be bought. 
With men of his rank the process is, as you see, simple 
enough ; with men of higher grade the bribe must be 
higher, and one has to employ a little tact — that is the 
only difference. You might have bought yourself off 
at St. Petersburg had you known how to handle the 
Minister." 

** In that case, why should we not get back to Eng- 
land ? " 

" I have thought of that. But you haven't enough. 
Every official on the road to the frontier would have to 
be bribed." 

" But I have enough money in England." 

" How are you to get it ? " 

** Write for it. The letter could be addressed to 
Schemyl." 

Ivan Dontremember laughed. 

" Not a letter comes into Schemyl 's hands that has not 
passed through a dozen on the road. Every official is 
on the lookout for a means to bleed another. Your 
letter would be opened to a certainty, and Peter Schemyl 
would be forced to hand you over to someone else. 
You would never get your remittance, though in time, 

39s 
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by paying one and then another, you might at last get 
away ; but it would take years, and we haven't a day to 
lose. Twelve hundred rubles and twenty-five pounds 
English " 

He made a mental calculation, then, shaking his head 
said : 

** I'm afraid there's no chance for you, but I can ask 
Peter Schemyl. Yes, I will go back and have a dram 
with him on the strength of having sold a loaf to advan- 
tage. Give me a few ko[)ecks. I have spent my last." 

Gordon took the loose silver from his pocket, and 
putting it in Ivan Dontremember's han^, said : 

"Whatever arrangement you make with the fellow, 
you will bear one thing in mind : we take you with us, 
or we stay with you and share what we have in equal 
parts till all is gone." 

Ivan Dontremember looked gravely in Gordon's face 
for a minute, then with a smile turned and left us in 
silence. 

A long time elapsed — more than two hours, I think — 
before we saw him again. When at length he returned, 
we saw by his quick, firm step and the animation in his 
deep-sunk eyes as he drew near the fire that our case 
was not hopeless. 

" I had to make the rascal drunk on his own liquor,*' 
he said, in explanation of his long absence, as he threw 
himself down on the ground beside us. " That's a long 
job with a Russian peasant, even when he helps himself 
at your expense. There was no getting a word of truth 
out of him while he was sober : would not on any con- 
sideration — no, not for all the gold in the world — ^be- 
tray the trust placed in him by the government ; pre- 
ferred death to dishonor, and all the rest of it. 
However, little by little, as he grew more and more 
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drunk, he confessed to having at different times got ^s^ 
exiles out of Siberia, and two of them across the frontier. 
Finally he let me know exactly what it cost him to get 
these two to Berlin ; that is what I wanted to find out. 
As I expected, the cost is greater than your means will 
allow you to pay/* 

" How much ? " Gordon asked in a tone of anxiety, 
still tinged with hope. 

**The cost of getting one from here to Berlin is, 
roughly, five hundred rubles.** 

" That means fifteen hundred for the three, and we 
have but twelve ! But there are the English notes ; 
won*t that make enough ? ** 

" Not enough for two. I did not overlook the Eng- 
lish notes.'* 

" But, my dear fellow, you said *' 

" That it cost Peter Schemyl five hundred. I believe 
it. He spoke in the honesty of drink. You cannot ex- 
pect him to do an act of charity for nothing ? ** 

** I suppose not.*' 

" He runs a certain amount of risk, and must be paid 
for it, like any other honest man 01 enterprise. If the 
cost is five hundred, he would require at the least ^^t, 
hundred for his benevolence. Virtue must be rewarded, 
and the virtuous always look for a hundred per cent, on 
their investments." 

" An infernal set of thieves ! " growled Gordon, think- 
ing of government officials rather than the representa- 
tives of virtue. ** There's no screwing him down any 
way ? " 

" None. What pressure can we bring to bear ? You 
are at his mercy, and he will make the most of it, nat- 
urally. He knows that he shall get every penny you 
have for food, and two-thirds of it will be clear profit. 
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He takes the minimum amount of risk, and it costs him 
nothing except an occasional bottle of villainous spirits 
to blind those who might find that he is taking in more 
bread than his family has been in the habit of con- 
suming." 

There was an interval of silence, and then Gordon, 
turning to me with a sigh, said : 

" Well, my dear girl, I'm afraid you will have to go 
alone." 

I looked at him and then at Ivan Dontremember in 
mute astonishment. Ivan was regarding Gordon with a 
curious look on his face, but was not surprised. 

*' I go alone ! " said I at length, with bated breath. 

** I don't see any help for it ; for it's clear neither of 
us can go with you." 

'' It isn't going alone I'm thinking about ; it's leaving 
you behind," said I. 

" Oh, don't you bother about us. If this old rascal 
will take you to Berlin for a thousand rubles, we shall 
still have two hundred left. And that will carry us on 
capitally, eh, old chappie ? " he asked, turning to Ivan 
Dontremember and clapping him familiarly on the shoul- 
der, as though he had made up his mind to break down 
all barriers and begin, as they were going on, in perfect 
brotherhood and good fellowship. 

" There's one alternative," said Ivan gravely, when he 
had overcome the shock of this accolade. " We may 
find out where we are, get some sort of a map, make our 
way to the frontier on foot, and so escape." 

" Why, certainly, it sounds as if there were something 
in that," said Gordon. 

" Not much, I am afraid. The difficulties are enor- 
mous, es[>ecially with the winter upon us. The chance 
of running the blockade is very small indeed." 
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" Any chance is better than none at all. Come, my 
dear girl, this will reconcile you to leaving us." 

" Not at all. Why shouldn't I go with you ? Do you 
think Fm selfish, after all we've gone through together ? '* 
I asked, my eyes filling with tears. 

'' Heaven forbid I should do you that injustice. But 
these difficulties you hear our friend speaking of — re- 
member you are only a girl, though quite as brave as 
the best of us." 

" I won't hinder you. You shall never hear me com- 
plain," I urged. 

*M have not the slightest doubt that mademoiselle 
could face all that we may encounter, and be a help, as 
she certainly would be a comfort to us," said Ivan, with 
more courtesy and kindness than he had yet shown me, 
" But there is one serious objection : This journey must 
occupy months, and during that time we are doing 
nothing to save Taras." 

My heart sank within me in shame. I had forgotten 
Taras — Heaven forgive me ! — for the moment. 

"At any moment Kavanagh may receive orders to 
silence Taras ; the production of that statue would inevi- 
tably lead to the order being given. When it is given 
Kavanagh will obey it ruthlessly." 

** I will go to him," said I, as eagerly as I had prayed 
to stay with Gordon the minute before. 

" It is advisable to look well at that before you de- 
cide," said Ivan. " It is by no means certain that you 
will reach London. Schemyl, with the greatest incentive 
to get you through, may fail. Some trusted confidant 
may think it advisable to betray him ; some jealous offi- 
cial may be dissatisfied with his bribe. In that case you 
lose all hope of seeing Taras again. If you are arrested 
on the road, you will never see this friend again. You 
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will be banished or kept in prison where no tidings of 
you will ever reach us, or word from us reach you." 

" No matter/' said I. " I will venture anything, every- 
thing to save Taras." 

" It is advisable that you should go — if we can arrange 
the affair with Schemyl — for the sake of Taras, and for 
yours as well," he added, turning to Gordon. " You 
have money ? " 

" At my banker's in London." 

" They would pay a certain sum to your order ? " 

" I haven't a check book ; but I suppose that is not 
necessary. An order with my signature would be met 
all right." 

'' Schemyl deals in furs. He has an agent in London 
— Houndsditch, I think he called the part. Your order 
could be made payable to him. On receipt of the money 
he could telegraph a word or two — such as * Send sables ' 
or any other phrase agreed upon — ^to Schemyl, who 
would then find means to get us across the frontier." 

" By Jupiter, that's it ! Why on earth didn't you sug- 
gest this at first, old fellow, instead of proposing a 
scheme that would take years to work out ? " 

"We are venturing upon treacherous ground, and 
every step must be sounded. It's a waste of time to be 
in a hurry." 

"You have wasted no time, at any rate. You seem 
to have thought of everything and got your plan all cut 
and dried." 

" Schemyl gave me plenty of time to think," observed 
Ivan dryly. 

" You see how it is to be done ?" said Gordon, ad- 
dressing me in great excitement. 

"Yes. When shall I go?" 

" Nothing is certain," observed Ivan. It may take 
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several days to bring Schemyl to terms ; but I think the 
prospect of gain will tempt him." 

" He shall have as much as he asks to take us to Ber- 
lin, and twice as much the day we reach London," said 
Gordon. 

" I hope you will not let him know that. If we ex- 
cite his cupidity he may keep us dawdling here for an 
age, in the hope of getting a ransom that you — even you 
— cannot pay. He is subtle, and must be dealt with 
subtly. That is why I did not take you with me to 
sound him upon the business." 

" Oh, I shall be cooler to-morrow. This awful good 
luck has turned my head." 

"There is one thing, mademoiselle," said Ivan with 
grave composure, undisturbed by any emotion imparted 
by the prospect of escape, " one thing which you should 
bear in mind from the very first — the necessity of ex- 
treme caution and self-control. Your escape depends 
greatly upon that, but the life of Taras depends still 
more upon it. Kavanagh must not know that you are 
in London. That would at once precipitate a catastro- 
phe. You must not let even your fears for Taras lead 
you to take any decided action against Kavanagh, no 
matter how confident you may feel in your power to out- 
wit him. If he finds that you are in London he will 
know that his game is up. He will silence Taras to earn 
his wages from the police, and fly to save himself from 
the pursuing vengeance of our society." 

** I understand you," said I. " He shall not know 
that I am in London." 

** He must not even suspect it ; and for that reason 
you must avoid seeing Taras. Can you promise that 
you will not make yourself known, or communicate in 
any way with him until we join you ?" 
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" Yes," I said, after a struggle, " I will promise tnat." 

" I have a friend in Berlin — an artist — whose skill in 
disguising the face and figure has saved more than one 
of us from the police. You shall have a letter to him, 
and he will help you to conceal your identity. We shall 
have time to go into that to-morrow." 

He was silent for a moment ; then, drawing a deep 
breath, and smiling for the first time, he added : 

** I think we may hope now." 

" Hope ! ** exclaimed Gordon, " why, I have been 
choking with it this last quarter of an hour. If I only 
had a pipe of tobacco now " 

•* I thought you were a smoker," said Ivan Dontre- 
member, drawing a bag of tobacco from his pocket and 
putting it in Gordon's hand. 

•* God bless you, old fellow ! You forget nothing." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I RETURN TO LONDON. 

After raising innumerable objections and creating 
delays with a view to exciting higher terms, Schemyl at 
length accepted Ivan Dontremember's offer ; but the 
agreement being made, he lost no time in preparing for 
my flight. 

He had a daughter who had been for some time ill 
with a skin complaint common to the Russian peasantry, 
and it was arranged that he should take me to St. Peters- 
burg under the pretence that I was this daughter going 
there for medical treatment; and so, early one morning, 
in a peasant's dress, the lower part of my face caked 
with paste, stained in part with saffron and cochineal, I 
took my place in Schemyl's sledge, and bade "good -by " 
to Gordon and Ivan Dontremember. 

Gordon made light of the situation by joking me on 
my appearance, but I could better have borne a sorrow- 
ful parting than mirth at that moment, because it would 
have reminded me less of our past companionship and 
of his untiring endeavor to lighten my misfortunes by 
cheerful encouragement, good temper, and fun. And 
when I thought that we were now parting forever, per- 
haps, and that I might see him no more, that his ringing 
laughter might be hushed in the eternal snows of the 
North, my resolutions all broke down, and I burst into 
uncontrollable tears. 

'* This is a bad beginning," said Ivan Dontremember 

099 
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gloomily ; " all depends, remember, on your self-con- 
trol." 

Schemyl also was greatly alarmed by these tears for 
the preservation of the paste on my face. 

Ashamed of my weakness, I dried my eyes quickly, 
and, having pressed Gordon's hand for the last time, laid 
back on the mattress arranged for me in the sledge. 
Schemyl tucked me in the wraps suitable to an invalid, 
and having given another touch to the paste on my face, 
declared gleefully that I could not look better if I were 
dying of the pest. 

" If that don't satisfy the police, I don't know what 
will," said he, looking back at me, as he took his seat, 
with great satisfaction. '^ One glance at that face will 
be enough for them. They won't dare to open her pa- 
pers for fear of infection." 

" You have your daughter's papers, of course," said 
Ivan. 

Schemyl winked, nodded, and patted his breast. ' 

" And you yours ? " Ivan added, addressing me. These 
papers were Gordon's order for three hundred pounds, a 
letter from Schemyl to his correspondent in London, 
and a note from Ivan to his friend in Berlin, all carefully 
embedded in a box of ointment which I carried in my 
hand. I nodded assent. 

" Then God speed you ! " he exclaimed. 

" Farewell, dear little woman," cried Gordon. 

" Farewell," I answered as stoutly as I could, and the 
next minute I lost sight of them. 

I pass over the vicissitudes of the long journey to St. 
Petersburg, and of the shorter but not less [>erilous 
journey thence across the frontier. It is sufficient to say 
that Schemyl successfuly overcame all the difficulties 
that beset us, and left me at the first station in Germany, 
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whence I proceeded to Berlin without further question. 
At Berlin I found Ivan Dontremember's friend, Carl 
Hoffman, and delivered the letter addressed to him. He 
introduced me to his wife, a bright, intelligent woman, 
and they held a long consultation on the subject. 

** The great thing," said he, going to the window, " is 
to choose a disguise that is the least likely to attract 
notice. Come here, mademoiselle, and tell me what 
people passing along over the way seem to you most re- 
markable—most un-English." 

I pointed out six or eight of the persons. Presently 
he said : 

** You have not noticed the thin, tall old lady waiting 
at the corner for the tram ; she is walking this way 
now. Do you see people like that in a London street ? " 

" Yes, many," I replied. 

" Now see if you can \talk across the room with her 
gait." 

I imitated the walk and posture of a woman bent with 
age as well as I could. 

" Famous ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hoffman. 

" Yes, I think that will do," said her husband. 

They hunted up a dress of dingy black, an old bonnet 
and mantle trimmed with dull jet, and a pair of shabby 
gloves. Mr. Hoffman would have cut my hair and given 
me a wig, but his wife would not suffer this ; so they 
gathered it up close on the top of my head, and con- 
cealed it with a false front and a knot of gray hair be- 
hind. My face was carefully painted and my teeth 
stained. My new friends laughed heartily as they made 
these alterations in my appearance, and still more heart- 
ily when, a spotted veil completing the make-up, I 
walked across the room, my hands folded, and carrying 
a rusty leather reticule, with the step of an elderly 
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person, to look at myself in the glass. For a moment or 
two I stood gaping before the mirror in amazement, for 
it is no exaggeration to say that I did not know myself. 
I looked like a woman of advanced age who " has seen 
trouble," and this general effect was Jheightened by 
the appearance of faded gentility in my dress. 

Thus disguised, I arrived in London on the morning 
of February 6 — three months, within a few days, from 
the date of my capture. With what emotions I looked 
up the river toward Lambeth as the train crossed at 
Blackfriars I cannot attempt to describe. The experi- 
ences of the past months seemed to me like a dream 
from which I was now to awake. I fancied that I must 
see the beloved face of Taras among the crowd on the 
platform, waiting my return. It was difficult to realize, 
being so near him, that I must still be separated from 
him for weeks and weeks to come. Mechanically, I re- 
peated Ivan Dontremember's last words : '* all depends 
upon your self-control," that I might not forget the 
tremendous importance of subduing my passionate im- 
pulse to find Taras, and reveal myself to him. 

'' Keb, mum ? " asked a porter, touching his cap, as I 
stepped out of the train. I nodded assent. 

"Four-wheeler," he called without hesitation. No 
better compliment than that could have been paid to the 
friends who had disguised me. 

"Where to, lady?" asked the cabman when I was 
seated. 

" Carter Street, Houndsditch," said I in the falsetto of 
old age. 

At the corner of Carter Street I discharged the cab. A 
few doors down I saw on a shop facia the name I sought 
— •* M. Lazarus, furrier." I entered and told the shop- 
man I wished to see Mr, Lazarus himself. 
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" What name ? ** he asked. 

" Tell him I have come from Peter Schemyl," I re- 
plied. 

I was shown into a private office, where a stout, dark- 
eyed man with a black beard received me. He eyed me 
curiously as I took out from the inside of my dress the 
purse which now contained my precious papers. I was 
not the first mysterious visitor, perhaps, who had brought 
him a message from the heart of Russia. 

He took the minute sheet of closely folded thin paper, 
carefully opened it, and having read the few lines it con- 
tained, said : 

"You are to give me an order for three hundred 
pounds, madam.'* 

" Here it is,** I replied, giving up the last of the papers 
with a feeling of relief. 

" There may be some difficulty in cashing this,** he ob- 
served, raising his eyebrows as he looked at the grease- 
stained order. " Have you any objection to going with 
me to the bank ? '* 

I agreed to this proposal, and he sent for a cab, in 
which we went together to Lombard Street. 

" You had better come in with me,** said Mr. LazarUs ; 
" an explanation is sure to be wanted.** 

We entered the bank, and he presented the strange 
order. The clerk examined it, and then took it into the 
manager's office. After an interval of five or ten min- 
utes he returned, and, handing the paper back to Mr. 
Lazarus, said : 

" I am sorry to tell you that we cannot cash this order, 
sir." 

** Can I see the manager ? The irregularity can be 
explained." 

" It is not a question of irregularity. We have exam. 
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ined Mr. Gordon's account, and find that there are no 
assets. Mr. Gordon drew the whole of his deposit the 
day he left — that is," the clerk said, correcting himself, 
as if he had said more than he should have said, " on 
the 1 2th of November last year." 

Mr. Lazarus turned to me and raised his eyebrows in 
silent interrogation. 

" He drew all his money out the day he went away ! " 
I gasped. 

" The 1 2th of November," the clerk replied. 

Mr. Lazarus handed me the order with a bow of mock 
civility, shrugged his shoulders as he nodded lo the 
clerk, and turned on his heel, evidently wishing it to be 
understood that he washed his hands of the affair and 
had nothing more to do with me. 

I followed him to the door, thunderstruck, unable to 
reason under this terrible blow. 

" What am I to do ?" I asked, overtaking him on the 
pavement as he was about to step into the cab. 

" Well, I advise you to be more careful in the future. 
It's a lucky thing for you that the manager did not think 
it worth while to put the matter in the hands of the 
police." 

In speechless dismay I watched the cab drive off, feel- 
ing that with it all hope was going beyond recall, and 
then, bewildered and helpless, I yielded to the stream of 
hurrying city men, and somehow drifted into a quiet 
turning, where it was possible for a poor creature to col. 
lect her scattered wits. Staring before me, I saw the 
snowy plain, the desolate fir woods, and Gordon waiting 
there for the word which was to save him. Something 
must be done ; it was impossible that he should wait 
there, hoping day after day for the message that never 
came till the last ruble had gone, and hunger and de- 
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Spair forced him to give himself up to the police. If the 
money was gone more must be found. But where was I 
to seek it ? Who would help me ? Whom could I ap- 
ply to, even for advice ? 

Stupidly, in my desperation, I looked round as if t 
might find guidance at hand. 

There was not a soul in the court but a man in a white 
blouse, painting something on a doorpost. My heart 
sickened as I realized my folly. Then, apathetically, my 
eyes rested on the painter's hand. He was writing a 
name on the doorpost. I spelt out what he had writ- 
ten : " E. Pelham, solicitor, second fl — .** A ray of 
hope flashed upon my darkened mind. I had heard 
Taras speak of getting a solicitor's advice upon some 
question of business. Might not this solicitor advise 
me ? I had money to pay him — the rest of the English 
notes Gordon gave me. There could be no harm in 
trying, if I kept up my assumed character and took 
proper precautions. I went up to the second floor, and, 
after pausing for a minute outside the freshly painted 
door On which I read the name of the solicitor, I entered 
the office with every sense on the alert. I remember 
that the newly varnished door creaked as I pushed it 
open, that there was a strong smell of paint, that every- 
thing was painfully new ; even Mr. Pelham himself 
seemed new, he was so attentive, so anxious to get me 
into his inner office as soon as he learnt that I wished to 
have his advice upon an important question. He was a 
thin, eager little man, with a clean shaven face and a 
pleasant, birdlike expression in his sharp, twinkling eyes. 
He reminded me of a sparrow with a large brood on the 
look out for the smallest crumbs. 

" Do you know anyone named Kavanagh ? ** I asked, 
when we were seated face to face at his writing table 
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with the spotless blotting pad, and the new stationery 
case and writing materials between us. 

" Well, madam, I can't say that I do," he answered re- 
luctantly. 

" Anyone named Gordon ? " 

" Gordon, Gordon, now," reflectively. ** No, madam. 
You see, madam, my practice has up to now been in an- 
other part of the metropolis." 

" Perhaps you know Prince Borgensky ? " 

*' I have heard, of him, of course, but 1 have not the 
pleasure of knowing him." 

'* Can I rely upon your not repeating a word of what 
I tell you to any living creature ? " 

" Absolutely, madam. You must understand that my 
professional reputation would be ruined if I betrayed, 
even by want of care, anything confided to me by a 
client." 

After a few moments ' reflection, I said, going without 
circumlocution straight to my subject : 

" George Gordon and I were kidnapped last Novem- 
ber," I began after a pause. 

'' Kidnapped, yes, madam," he said in the most matter- 
of-fact voice, though the fall in his countenance expressed 
disappointment, and his penetrating glance betrayed a 
doubt as to whether his new client was quite in her sound 
senses. 

" We were transported to St Petersburg, and thence 
to Siberia." 

'' Siberia," he said, making a note of it, as though he 
might possibly confuse it with Cheapside. 

"After traveling four weeks we escaped from the 
police and " 

" Pardon me — may I ask why you were in the hands of 
the police ? " 
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" George Gordon was supposed to be Prince Borgen- 
sky, the Nihilist, whom he resembles, and I was taken as 
his accomplice. We were both being sent to Siberia as 
exiles by administrative order." 

Mr. Peiham*s face brightened up again as if with the 
dawning hope that I might be sane, after all. 

"We found a man who undertook to get us out of 
Russia for about three thousand rubles. George Gor- 
don had only twelve hundred. It was agreed that I 
should be sent alone to London with an order on George 
Gordon's bankers to pay three hundred pounds to a man 
named Lazarus, in Houndsditch. On receipt of the 
money, Lazarus was to telegraph to the man in Siberia, 
who would then get George Gordon out of Russia.* You 
understand me ? ** 

"Perfectly, madam. The explanation is most lucid; 
the case most interesting. Pray proceed." 

" I arrived in London this morning and presented the 
order to Mr. Lazarus. We took it to the bank, but they 
declined to pay the money." 

" Has Mr. Lazarus returned the order to you?" 

" Yes, here it is." 

He examined the paper with redoubled interest. 

" Messrs. Duncan & Duncan — why, this house is just 
round the corner." 

" Yes." 

" What reason do they give for refusing payment ? " 

" They say they have no money of George Gordon's." 

" Is Mr. Gordon a man of capital ? " 

" He is very rich, I believe." 

" Surely he would know when he wrote this important 
order whether he had a balance there or not ? " 

" His life depended on it." 

" If you have no objection I will go at once and se' 
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what the manager has to say. I shall not keep you wait- 
ing many minutes." 

'' You will not mention the names of Kavanagh or 
Prince Borgensky." 

" You can rely implicitly on my prudence, madam/' he 
said, taking up his hat. 

After an absence of some minutes he returned with a 
piece of paper in his hand. 

" The fact is clear, madam," said he. ^ The whole of 
the deposit, ^£^5423 17s 6d., was drawn out on the 12th 
of last November. Messrs. Duncan cor.Ll not make a 
mistake. On the other hand, it seems incredible that 
Mr. Gordon, in a case of such importance, could overlook 
the fact of drawing out so large a sum, especially as the 
odd figures prove that he was taking every available 
penny. Then you say he had only 1200 rubles with 
him — a ruble, I believe, is worth about two shillings or 
half a crown?" 

" Yes." 

'^ Do you know whether he spent much money after 
leaving England ? " 

" He could not." 

** And what day did you leave England ? " 

" The day he drew the money," I replied, misguided 
by the statement of the clerk. 

*' Is it possible that he drew the money knowing that 
he might need it ? " 

" He had no suspicion that he was to be taken away." 

" And that was on the 12th of November ? " 

" Yes — that is, I think so." 

" Ah, you are not sure ? " 

" No." 

*' Can you think of any incident that would fix the 
date ? " 
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I tried in vain to remember a date. 

"What did you do on that day ? ** he asked. " Was it 
Sunday — did you go to church, for instance ? " 

" No." 

" The day before ? " 

" No." 

" The day before that ? " he said perseveringly. 

" The day before that I went to the Crystal Palace to 
see a display of fireworks." 

"That would be the tenth — are you sure it was not 
still one day earlier, the ninth — the Prince of Wales's 
birthday ? " 

" It was the Prince of Wales's birthday ; I am sure of 
that." 

" And are you sure that only one day intervened be- 
tween that and your departure ?" 

" Sure." 

" Then," he exclaimed, springing up and going to his 
bookcase, " unless the prince's birthday fell on Sunday, 
and was kept on Monday, there's an explanation to this 
mystery." 

He took down a red-backed almanac from the shelf 
and, still looking in it, continued : 

" No, the 9th was on Tuesday. This is particularly 
interesting," he added, returning to the table and wiping 
the moisture from his face. 

" Now, madam," he pursued, after a few moments' re- 
flection, " can you tell me if anyone besides yourself 
knew of Mr. Gordon's being taken away ?" 

" Yes, one person." 

" Only one ? " 

** Only one." 

" Can you tell me his name ? " 

After a little consideration, I answered : 
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" His name is Kavanagh." 

" Ah ! Do you know in what relation they stand to 
each other ? " 

" George Gordon was Kavanagh's friend ; Kavanagh 
was George Gordon's enemy. He it was who had us 
taken away." 

" Most interesting — a complete chain ! Did Kavan- 
agh visit Mr. Gordon often ? " 

" Frequently before our arrest. He was at George 
Gordon's chambers in the afternoon of that dav." 

'* I do not know whether your suspicions take the same 
direction as mine ; but it looks to me as if Kavanagh had 
got access to your friend's rooms after the kidnapping, 
and made use of his check book. Has that occurred to 
you ? " 

" Not till now. But it was pointed out that some 
strong motive was needed to explain Kavanagh's action." 

*• A stronger still may yet be found. It is not likely 
that all Mr. Gordon's property was in the bank. Do you 
wish me to make inquiries ? " 

" No. It will be time enough to bring him to account 
when George Gordon returns." 

" Then, hem ! — may I ask what you wish me to do ? " 

'* I want you to tell me how I can get money to bring 
him home." 

Evidently the poor little man found it difficult to con- 
ceal his disappointment at this dull turn to an inspiriting 
case ; however, putting the best face he could on the af- 
fair, he said : 

" Do you know anything of Mr. Gordon's private af- 
fairs — the name of his solicitor, or any friend who can 
be appealed to for help ?" 

" No. I know of nobody who can be appealed to." 

** You yourself have not the means? " 
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"I have barely twenty pounds." 

He sighed, and after reflection said : 

" Well, madam, the only thing I can think of is to sec 
this Mr. Lazarus and represent the case to him, of 
course avoiding the names you have mentioned. He 
may be disposed to advance the sum required upon that 
order if we convince him that Mr. Gordon is a man of 
honor. With your permission I will call on him this 
afternoon, and you shall know the result to-morrow 
morning." 

After some discussion I agreed to this proposal, and 
left Mr. Pelham, who declined to take any fee at the 
present stage of the case. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE MADNESS OF FEAR. 

I couldn't help it. It was stronger than I, as the 
French say — that yearning to be near Taras, to pass the 
house in which he lived — the house with which the 
dearest, the happiest associations of my life were con- 
nected ; and after resisting the temptation as long as I 
could, wandering ^bout the city with the endeavor to 
distract my thoughts by looking in the shops, I took a 
turning down to the river, and at the first station stepped 
on board a Chelsea steamer. 

" Is it likely,*' I asked myself, " that I shall be seen 
by anyone I know ? " Nevertheless it was the hope of 
seeing Taras, if but afar off, that led me into this impru- 
dence, for, despite my disguise, I knew that I was doing 
wrong — that I was jeopardizing the escape of Gordon, 
the safety of Taras himself — by exposing myself even to 
the remote chance of discovery. Most of the people on 
board looked like Lambeth folk. A getitleman was 
waiting on the Temple pier who, in the distance, looked 
like Kavanagh. 

I shivered with suppressed excitement as we drew 
nearer and nearer to the spot in which all my fondest 
hopes were centered. My heart beat wildly as I caught 
sight of the kilns beyond Westminster ; my head swam, 
and every object grew dim and indistinct before my 
eyes, as the boat crossed toward Lambeth pier. 

Prudence told me that here, at least, I ought to go be- 
low or screen myself, for every man on the pier knew 

^X9 
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me well by sight ; but I was deaf to every voice, blind 
to every danger ; I even raised my veil that I might 
better scan the faces of the passengers upon the pier we 
were nearing. Oh, if Taras might only be among them ! 
If he would come on board where I might feel his pres- 
ence ! There were three or four familiar faces close to 
me when we ran alongside, but not his. I stood up and 
strained my eyes as the late passengers ran down the 
footbridge ; he was not among them, and that vain 
hope was gone. But there was still the chance of seeing 
him at the window when the bridge was passed and I 
could get an unobstructed view of the house. 

We passed under the bridge, snorting as the funnel 
was lowered, and then, as the smoke blew away, some- 
thing seemed to smite my heart like the blow of a great 
hammer. For, looking back, I saw the blinds of all the 
windows were drawn down. 

" Great Heaven, Taras is dead ! " That was my first 
thought, and then, divining the truth, I said to myself, 
" The Czar has conquered." 

But this end of all happiness was too terrible to be ac- 
cepted while any spark of doubt remained, and I tried 
to cheat myself with hopes — as if mere belief could alter 
the course of inevitable fate, or hope undo what was 
done. I tried to explain the drawn blinds by supposing 
a less dreadful caFamity. Poor old M^re Lucas was 
gone. 

** Yes, yes," I said to myself, grasping at this possi- 
bility, " Mere Lucas is dead, poor soul ! " 

Leaving the boat at Vauxhall pier, I hurried along 
Milbank, repeating this phrase again and again like a 
charm, and, crossing Lambeth Bridge, drew near the old 
house, still striving to believe that my eyes h^cj deceivec| 
me, yet faint with qlread. 
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I could go no further than the corner opposite the 
house ; its aspect of desolation paralyzed my limbs and 
forced me to cling to the wall for support. There was 
no sign of life in it. The shutters of the living room 
were closed ; the blinds of the windows above drawn. 
The bulbs Taras gave me to plant in the boxes on my 
window sills the last week I was with him had flowered 
and faded. The withered blooms hung over the edge ; 
even the foliage had drooped for want of attention. 

At the comer of Ferry Street one of the carmen from 
the pottery was packing jars in his van. Heedless of 
the risk I ran, for there seemed no longer any need of 
disguise, I tottered across the road, and in a voice made 
weak and tremulous by emotion, I asked him if he could 
tell me where Madame Lucas lived. 

*' Madame Lucas," he responded carelessly, still pack- 
ing away the jars. " Oh, she's gone away. She used 
to live in the house down there as is shut up now. She's 
been gone ever since Christmas." 

" Does — does anyone live there now ? " I faltered. 

"No. Look here, missis," he added, straightening 
himself and scratching his head, '' you're upset my count- 
ing along of your questions. Here, Bill Wright," he 
called to a young man who was arranging more jars 
against the wall, " here's a party wants to know some- 
thing about Madame Lucas." 

" I only wanted to know where I could find her," I 
said timidly. 

" She's living now down in Surrey along with Mr. 
Taras," said William Wright. 

" He is not dead ? " I gasped. 

" I haven't heard of his dying, mum ; though I know 
he was very bad before he left." 
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My heart leaped at this. Oh, if Taras were only ill 
there was yet hope ! 

"Can you tell me where I can find him — Madame 
Lucas, I mean ? " 

" I know it's Woking way where they live now. Better- 
ford I think's the name of the place, but I can't be 
sure." 

" Here," said the carman, " run round to the hoffice, 
old lady, and ask for Mr. Kavanagh. He knows. Hand 
us up them quarts, Bill." 

At that name I recognized the rashness of my folly, 
albeit neither the carman nor William Wright had seen 
through my disguise — the reckless madness into which 
my fear had led me. Nevertheless, within an hour I 
was on my way to Betterford. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 

It was dark when I reached Woking. The ticket col- 
lector at the station told me that I had to go three good 
miles. He had heard there were new people at Better- 
ford Grange, but didn't know their names, though he 
was told they were foreigners. The Grange was this 
side of the village, and the first house after passing the 
" Wheatsheaf," which was about half-way, and I couldn't 
miss it, as it stood just on the edge of the common as 
you come through the fir woods. With this information 
I left him, and, following his direction, came at last upon 
the open common, and there, standing back from the 
road, was the Grange — its twisted chimneys and many 
gables thrown into relief by a background of moonlit 
cloud. ^ 

The front faced the common. Looking through the 
iron gates up the yew-bordered carriage drive I saw a 
light on the lower floor. I felt that Taras was there. 
Clinging to the bars of the gate, I gazed at the light 
with such joy as I think they must feel who reach a 
shrine after long and weary pilgrimage. 

I gave myself up to sentiment, and suffered my emo- 
tions to have unrestrained play. Solitude, the stillness 
of the night, the slowly creeping clouds that mounted 
the heavens, the feeling of unattained and yet attain- 
able happiness — all conduced to this devotional ecstasy. 
Gradually my ideas took material form. He had been ill, 
but that was past — oh, I was certain now of that. What 
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was he doing in the room there with the light ? It was 
too late for dinner ; probably he was reading. I seemed 
to see him in a cozy chair near the fire, his shoulder in- 
clining toward the light, a book in his hand, smoking with 
that grave, sweet look in his placid face which I knew so 
well. But he was alone, and the thought of his feeling 
such desolation as then touched my heart set me crying, 
so that the light was blurred and dim before my eyes. 

"Ah, it will soon be over," I said to cheer myself ; and 
then, brushing the tears away, I noticed how large the 
house was and how fine these iron gates. There must 
be a big garden full of lovely flowers behind the dark 
hedge that bordered the walk ; and there beyond was 
the fir wood through which I had come — soon the ground 
would be covered with wild flowers like those he and I 
gathered when he took me to see the real country for 
the first time. 

It would be delightful, ravishing to live here — better 
than in Lambeth. Perhaps, now that his statue was fin- 
ished, he would give up sculpture and work; he had 
fought a good fight against his enemy, the Czar, and 
might afford to rest. , Mdre Lucas, too, would be happy 
here, where she could keep her linen clean and not lose 
her temper when salting day at the potteries came round. 
One day — not long hence, if Mr. Lazarus would only 
yield quickly to the persuasions of my solicitor — I should 
go up that walk and see the inside of that quaint, old- 
fashioned house. And I should have my own room in 
it, just as I had in Lambeth, only it would be still more 
beautiful — of course, supposing that I was careful, and 
committed no more imprudences such as I had allowed 
myself to be carried into to-day. No ; that would not 
happen again. I would not give way to panic at the 
first fear that presented itself to my mind. 
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There my castle-building came to an end, and the 
whole edifice toppled over before the whispering breath 
of misgiving. Something said to me: 

"You are cheating yourself with, false hope as you 
cheated yourself with false fear. Nothing is certain but 
this — that you are standing here like an outcast at the 
gate of Paradise." 

Taras was playing the viola in that room. A low, sad 
sound reached my ear; it might have been celestial mu- 
sic — the mournful dirge of sorrowing sisters for one who 
could never enter heaven — it was so pathetically beauti- 
ful. I listened in awe, not knowing that Taras played : 
and the sound rose like a cry of despair and fell in 
mournful cadence, filling my heart with such woe that I 
could bear it no longer, and turned away. 

I found lodging that night atthe"Wheatsheaf." Early 
in the morning I left the inn to return to London. 

"It's a little better than two miles to the station," 
said the landlord; " but you will catch the up train nicely 
if you step out a bit brisk like." 

Anxious now to get back and learn the result of the 
solicitor's application to Mr. Lazarus, I ran, as soon as I 
turned the bend of the road, that 1 might not miss the train. 
But presently the sound of wheels behind obliged me to 
change my pace to one more in keeping with the character 
of a gray headed woman. The sound drew nearer and 
nearer ; a couple of shaggy dogs raced by me, and then, 
as X turned my bead, the carriage rattled past. It was 
an open carriage ; a gentleman and a young lady sat on 
the back seat. She was on the further side, and, speaking 
to him, her face was toward me, his inclined toward her 
in a listening attitude. They did not notice me — the 
smile on their faces was unchanged — ^but at the sight of 
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them I stopped as if lightning from the heavens had 
shot down and struck me: for in that momentary glance 
I recognized both. He was Taras— she Judith ! I stood 
by the roadside watching the receding carriage in blank 
dismay, till the curve of the road hid it from my sight. 
What did it mean ? I asked myself in a frenzy of 
jealous terror; Why was Judith by his side, smiling in 
his face ? Had she taken my place, having lost Gordon ? 
Had Taras given up all expectation of my return, and 
made her his companion in my stead ? Had he gone 
still further than that, and made her his wife ? That 
was the more probable supposition. Judith was not a 
homeless, friendless waif, to whom such a position could 
be given as the sole escape from destruction. With the 
conventional views of her class, she would consent to 
live under his roof only as his wife. True, I had heard 
again and again that Taras would never marry, but that 
supposed that he should continue to be a Nihilist ; and 
I had already come to the conclusion that he had ceased 
to be an active member of that society by his quitting 
Lambeth and retiring to this out-of-the-world spot. 
Had he ceased to be a Nihilist that he might marry 
Judith ? I asked myself with envious jealousy. Had 
he taken this house for her? Were those two dogs 
bought for her ? Was the old house at Lambeth only 
good enough for me ? For some time this venomous 
envy rankled in my heart, and then the memory of his 

• 

unstinted generosity to me brought with it a great wave 
of remorse, and I burst into tears of shame for doing 
him this wrong. What was I to him ? Why should he 
not marry a woman whom he loved as he could not love 
me ? Had he not repaid a thousandfold all that I had 
done for him ? Could he not cry quits, and follow the 
inclination of his heart ? Where were they going now in 
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that carriage ? To the station undoubtedly, and thence 
to London. I might see hina again at the station if I 
hurried. But I did not stir from the spot. The thought 
of seeing him again, with her, cut my heart like a sharp 
knife. I felt it would be better for me if I never saw him 
again. Better for him, too. 

But was he really married to Judith. It seemed 
incredible as my passion subsided. The belief was 
based only upon suspicion. I must find out the truth, 
and the sooner the better, if I had to reconcile myself to 
inevitable loss. Where could I get information ? The 
people at the inn where I slept were newcomers, and 
could tell me nothing about Betterford Grange and its 
inhabitants. Suddenly it occurred to me that if Taras 
and Judith were gone to London, M^re Lucas would be 
alone. I might call upon her and make inquiries, taking 
care to conceal my identity and my purpose in case 
there might yet be necessity for concealment. 

The iron gates were unfastened ; I passed through 
and walked up the broad path to the house. There was 
no need to assume the infirmity of age : my steps fal- 
tered with quaking fear ; my failing courage gave me 
scarcely the strength to ring the bell when I reached 
the house. Through the glazed doors I saw Mere Lu- 
cas coming across the hall in response to my feeble 
summons, with ponderous step, her white cap, with the 
strings tied in a broad bow under her double chin, first 
catching my eye. She opened the door and greeted me 
with a serious inclination of the head, her full lip pursed 
up and a slight expression of mistrust upon her face as 
she took in my shrinking attitude and shabby appearance. 

My back was to the light ; she could not recognize 
me, and it was only natural that she should receive me 
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in that manner, but the strangeness of it frightened me 
— I was so used to thinking of her beaming with kind- 
ness and genial warmth. Everything had changed so in 
these past few months that a return to the happy con- 
ditions of old seemed impossible. 

I tried to recollect the phrases I had rehearsed for the 
occasion coming along, but my memory played me false; 
and, after stammering a few incoherent words in French 
and English, I abandoned the attempt to disguise my- 
self in desperation, and cried in a broken voice : 

" Oh, M6re Lucas, don't you remember me ? ** 

She started — her lips fell — she turned me quickly to 
the light, and exclaimed : 

'* Mon Dieu ! It has come to this. You have re- 
turned ? " 

For a minute astonishment bewildered her ; the mus- 
cles of her face were agitated by conflicting emotions ; 
then, recovering her self-possession, she composed her 
features and with severe gravity told me that monsieur 
was not at home. 

"I know ^he is not," I said. " I have' seen him. He 
passed me in the road. I did not speak to him. I did 
not wish him to know me." 

•* One can understand that," she replied signifi- 
cantly. " Has madame come to speak to me ? " 

" Yes, yes, Mdre Lucas," I faltered piteously. 

Her coolness and formality perplexed me. I could 
not understand why she called me madame now that I 
had revealed mjrself. 

She led me into her own sitting room adjoining the 
kitchen and placed a chair for me. But I did not know 
how to approach the subject I wished to sound. All my 
prearranged device was thrown out of gear by the break- 
ing down of disguise. 
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My embarrassment touched the good old woman, and 
she broke the painful silence. 

" Monsieur is quite well ? " she asked with hesitation 
in her voice. 

" Monsieur ? ** I echoed interrogatively. 

** Monsieur Gordon." 

"Yes, but it is a long time since I left him, and I have 
traveled a long, long way to come here, and I find every- 
thing changed and altered, and — and — " impulsively 
giving way to my feelings, I sobbed — "and I am 
wretched and unhappy." 

I rose and went toward her, and she, springing up, 
broke through the barrier of reserve and clasped me in 
her arms, shedding tears of affectionate sympathy. 

" Ah, my poor dear," she whimpered, " we are 
wretched and unhappy, all of us, and this is no time to 
bear grudges, one against^the other. My heart melted 
the moment you told me who you were, for I know how 
cruelly you must have suffered to come down to this. 
But I felt that I ought not to forgive you all at once for 
deceiving us as you did ; and, look you, it seemed as if 
you had no feeling for any of us, not to send one word 
to us in our trouble. No matter ; that is all past, and 
we will forget it as best we can. There, there," said she, 
drawing me down on a chair close by her side, and 
nursing my hand on her knee, " we are friends again, 
but you must not expect me to feel just the same to- 
ward you as if nothing had happened." Then, catch- 
ing sight of my loose fitting, shabby gloves, she ex- 
claimed in lugubrious pity, " Mon Dieu, what gloves ! — 
and you who used to be so particular about your hands ! " 

" They are the best I have now," said I. 

" Dear, dear ! And that dress ! One would say 
you had worn it for years." 
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" It was given me by a friend to come here." 

" Ah, it is as bad as that with you ! And I warrant 
she prided herself on her charity in giving you what 
she would not wear herself. Poor dear ! And you 
have spent all your money ?" 

"I have very little left." 

" Well, well ! '' she ejaculated, raising her hands and 
letting them fall on her knees. Then, still surveying me 
with pitying astonishment, she said : " And is it true, 
my poor soul, that your hair has turned gray through all 
these hardships?" 

" No — that is false hair. I don't want anyone to 
know me." 

" No, no ; of course not." 

" I didn't intend to let you know me, but I could not 
help it." 

" I promise you I will tell no one. No one shall 
hear a word of this from me — no, not even my poor 
master. And for a very good reason : it would break 
his heart to know that his little friend, as he used to call 
you, had come down so low. What a wreck ! what a 
ruin ! And to think I am to blame for it all ! " 

*^You?" 

" Certainly. Didn't I do all in my power to throw 
you together ? Did I ever let him go up to see Mon- 
sieur Taras before he had gone into the front room to 
pay his respects to you ? Didn't I flatter myself from 
the very first that he would make you his wife in the 
end?" 

" He ! who ? " I asked in bewilderment. 

" Why, that Monsieur Gordon, to be sure. Whom else 
could I mean ? " 

I saw at last what was in M^re Lucas's mind, and the 
discovery took my breath away 
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" And does Taras believe also that we eloped in that 
way — Mr. Gordon and I ? " 

M^re Lucas shrugged her shoulders, spread out her 
her hands, subdued an involuntary chuckle that shook 
her abundant person, and then, with becoming gravity, 
replied : 

" Mon Dieu ! what else could he believe ? " 

" Taras thinks I left him to do that ? " I murmured 
incredulously. 

I fancy M6re Lucas thought I was now going a little 
too far ; for she said in a tone of expostulation : 

**Be reasonable, now it's all over, madame. You 
must not expect too much. To be sure, my dear master 
has never uttered a word that betrayed the slightest 
suspicion of your fault ; but what could he think ? You 
and Monsieur Gordon disappear the same evening with- 
out leaving a word behind you, and all that we ever hear 
of you afterward is that Monsieur Gordon drew all his 
money out of the bank the day after your flight. For a 
week before he came to see you every day, and your be- 
havior was so odd as even to perplex me. You go out 
together one evening, and the next day you are so ill 
that anyone could see something serious had happened 
— that some final arrangement had been made and some 
great event was about to take place. Come, come, 
madame ! And how can one doubt what had happened 
when everything is done so secretly, and no word of ex- 
cuse or pretense is sent to give things a respectable ap- 
pearance afterward, look you ? " 



CHAPTER XLII. 

PAST EVENTS. 

I SHOULD certainly have blurted out the whole truth to 
clear myself and Gordon from this monstrous imputa- 
tion, but that, while I was pausing for the words to come, 
M^re Lucas said : 

" One may live to be sixty and yet be no wiser for it, 
look you. An old woman may mistake the good for the 
bad and the bad for the good like an inexperienced 
child. Look, for example, how shamefully I misjudged 
that good Monsieur Kavanagh." 

Again that name brought me to my senses. 

" Do you see Mr. Kavanagh often ? " I asked. 

" Oh, there's not a week passes but he comes down to 
spend a day or two with us. I don't know what we 
should do without him in our misfortune." 

I looked around, at a loss to know what misfortune 
she alluded to. 

" It seems very pleasant here," I ventured to observe. 

" Pleasant is not the word for it, my dear; it's a Para- 
dise," she said in a most melancholy tone. " I. should 
like you to see the rooms. They are beautiful, and it is 
no trouble to keep them nice; for here there is no dust, 
no smoke, no smuts, and the linen keeps its color and 
does not need washing every day. And the garden! 
it is a real picture already with spring flowers. And there 
are birds in every bush. That is one of the reasons why 
Monsieur Kavanagh bought it.'* 

" Mr. Kavanagh bought it! ** I said in perplexity. 
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" He bought it for my poor master, because, look 
you " — the old woman paused, her thick lips quivered, 
she put her apron to her eyes and sobbed — " because he 
said he must go where he could hear birds.*' 

I was touched by the old woman's grief, though still 
at a loss to understand the cause of it. 

" And there's a kitchen garden," she pursued some- 
what inconsequently. " The young radishes are ready 
for the table. To look at them gives one an appetite." 

She dried her eyes, but in the same mournful voice 
continued : 

** A poultry yard, too, and the fowls are laying more 
eggs than I know what to do with. Delicious eggs, with 
white like a curd. You saw the carriage ? " 

" Yes." 

'' Monsieur Kavanagh found that for us also, and 
Johnson the driver — a most obliging man, who manages 
the garden, and is always willing to do anything for me." 

She heaved a quivering sigh and shook her head 
mournfully. 

" Perhaps you don't care for a country life ? " I 
suggested. 

" Mon Dieu ! I would never leave it for an hour if I 
could help it." 

" Do you find the house too large ? IsChere more than 
you can do ? " 

" Not a bit. The house is large, to be sure, but we 
only occupy part of it yet awhile. Monsieur Kavanagh 
said we must have plenty of rooms for friends, when they 
come to see us. But up to now the master has not had 
the wish to invite many people here. It is enough for 
him to see Monsieur Kavanagh now and then, and to 
have Miss Judith to walk with him and tap the piano in 
the evening." 
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" Miss Judith ! *' They were not married, then. But 
my jealousy leapt into flame again as I learnt that Taras 
was satisfied with her society alone, and an envious pang 
shot through me to know that she had found a means of 
pleasing him that was beyond me. 

" Does she play well ? ** I asked hoarsely. 

Mere Lucas's lip twitched again. 

" I can't tell you," said she. " When they begin to 
play music I go up to my room. It is more than I can 
bear." 

" Is she always here ? " I asked. 

" She has been here ever since Christmas, and that 
was all through Monsieur Kavanagh. For, you see, she 
was a governess at his sister's, and he persuaded her to 
let Miss Judith come, seeing that the master could not 
do without someone. She has gone up to London to- 
day." 

" I saw her." 

" There are pigeons, too," M^re Lucas proceeded after 
a moment's somber reflection. " I heard young ones 
squeaking up in the hayloft a week ago. I must ask 
Mr. Johnson to fetch them down for me when they're 
big enough for the spit. Yes, there is everything the 
imagination can desire here ; but, mon Dieu, what are 
all these things worth if one hasn't the heart to enjoy 
them ? " 

" But," I urged in perplexity, ** why haven't you the 
heart > " 

" Because it is living — because it has feeling in it," 
she replied fiercely. Then, seeing by my face that it 
was not want of feeling that made me dull, she said : 

" You know what has happened to the master ? " 

"I know nothing. I came here to learn what has 
passed since I went away." 
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** You saw him this morning ? " 

" For a moment. He was smiling, I thought." 

" What, my poor dear ! You have heard nothing ? It 
was in the papers." 

" I have not seen any papers. I have been — a long 
way from England." 

" Forgive me/* she said earnestly, taking both my 
hands and looking with pity in my face, *' forgive me. I 
thought you must know, and that your heart had grown 
hard and selfish, benumbed with its own pain. Oh, my 
dear friend, if it is still sensible to the misfortunes of 
others, you have a terrible grief to bear. From my soul 
I pity you." 

" Tell me all," I entreated. 

'' Mon Dieu ! You shake like a leaf now. How can 
I soften the blow ? What can I say to give you courage? 
How can I begin ?" 

" Tell me. all," I repeated. " Begin from the day I 
went away." 

** Our troubles began then, to be sure. I was surprised 
when I took in the breakfast that morning to find the 
master sitting alone. ' I am afraid mademoiselle feels 
unwell this morning,' said he. * She was ill yesterday, 
and last night she did not come down to wish us '' good 
night." See if she would like a cup of tea in her room.' 
Then I went up, and finding your room empty and the 
bed unused, I called the master, feeling that he must 
see this with his own eyes to believe it. He looked 
very grave, but less astonished than I expected. He 
only asked if I could tell whether any of your dresses 
was missing. I found that your hat and jacket were 
gone. * That shows that she has gone out,* said the 
master. * We shall know more when she returns.' He 
said that to put an end to my questions, and went back 
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to his breakfast as though it was quite natural you 
should go out and stay away all night. But when I 
cleared the things away I saw that he had not eaten any- 
thing. He was working in his atelier when Mr. Kava- 
nagh came ; that was in the afternoon. ' Good- morning, 
madame/ says he, as I open the door; 'is Monsieur 
Gordon here ? * • No, monsieur; he has not been here 
for two days, and that is droll, because he has lately 
been in the habit of calling regularly to see mademoiselle 
every morning.' * Dear me ! * says he, * this is curious ; 
for example I went to his rooms this morning by ap- 
pointment, and found that he went away last night and 
has not returned. He is not at his club, and, in fact, I 
cannot find him anywhere.* * Mon Dieu! this is extraor- 
dinary,' says I; *for mademoiselle went away last night 
and has not yet returned.' * At what hour ? ' * It must 
have been before you left.' * How very strange ! * says 
he. * Why, the hall porter at the chamber says that a 
young lady came to see Mr. Gordon last night about that 
time, and from his description it might have been made- 
moiselle. But, of course, it couldn't have been her, for 
they went out together arm in arm, and Monsieur Gor- 
don had a large portmanteau with him.* " 

** A portmanteau ! " I exclaimed. 

** The portmanteau in which he took away many 
things that belonged to him; for when his rooms were 
searched they were found all in disorder from the hasty 
preparations he had made for a long journey. But I 
have no need to tell you that." 

" No, no — I don't want to hear anything about myself. 
Tell me about Taras." 

" Ah, my poor master ! That killed the joy in his 
heart; for, look you, he loved you more than you could 
have believed; more than I knew— perhaps more than 
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he knew himself. He was no longer merry and cheerful 
as he had been; he did not sing when he came from his 
atelier. And the house was as if some one lay dead in 
it. It melted one's heart to see him sitting alone at the 
table. He would have your cover laid, and we spoke as 
if you were coming back soon. But, for my part, I felt 
that there was more unhappiness to come— that Provi- 
dence had sent this warning to prepare us for still 
greater calamity. That was something more than super- 
stition and the fancy of an old woman. Before the end 
of the month a second warning came. The master's 
work was destroyed for a second time." 

" The group of statuary ? " 

** Yes — the beautiful group that he had toiled at so 
long and patiently. It was in the kiln ; the master saw 
the Ares lit, and stayed in the pottery till past midnight, 
watching the burning. I was sitting up, for he had 
eaten no dinner, and I had a hot supper to serve. Well, 
mon Dieu ! he had scarcely seated himself at the table 
when we heard a terrible crash, and a boy running in 
from the pottery cried out that the kiln had fallen in." 

" Had it fallen in by accident ? " 

" No ; for when the ruins were cleared away traces of 
dynamite were found. When Monsieur Kavanagh saw 
it, he said, * The mark of the Czar's hand is here ; this 
has been done by the Russian police.* * They have not 
beaten me yet,' replied my poor master ; and that very 
day he began to model the group again. Then that 
good Monsieur Kavanagh prayed him to abandon the 
attempt, or at least to turn his efiforts in some new di- 
rection, lest worse misfortunes should follow. I heard 
him say one day : * These warnings are not to be mis- 
taken. Next time these agents of the Czar — these hired 
assassins— may be ordered to destroy, not your work 
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but you.* * Yes, that may be,' answered the master. • If 
I do not yield the Czar will have me killed, perhaps ; 
but the disgrace shall be on his side, not on mine.* And 
he shook his head to every argument, working on to the 
last. Ah, how he worked ! One could see that he had 
nothing else to live for, my poor master. 

** But that was not for long. It seemed as if the Czar 
knew his intention, and had resolved to strike the blow 
before the work could be finished. One night — only a 
fortnight after the kiln had been destroyed — they came 
to the house, the assassins, and rang the bell. They 
must have known that I had gone up to bed, and that 
Taras himself would answer the ring ** 

She broke off suddenly, as the sound of wheels on the 
drive reached our ears. Taras had returned, and she 
went out to receive him, leaving me still in ignorance 
of the calamity that had befallen him. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

WHAT HAD BEFALLEN TARAS ? 

I WOULD have sprung up and retained Mdre Lucas to 
learn the worst and end my suspense, but fear unnerved 
me, and made me powerless to move or act. 

The carriage drew up before the door. I heard M^re 
Lucas's voice, and then Taras spoke in reply. I could 
not catch his words, but there was nothing in the tone of 
his voice to indicate that appalling change for which I had 
been prepared. What had the men — Kavanagh's agents 
— done to him that night when they called him to the 
door ? Had they inflicted such injuries as to deprive 
him of reason ? That was the greatest calamity I could 
imagine. 

He was in the hall now. Every word he spoke was 
distinctly audible. 

" Oh, there was plenty of time," he said ; ** we had 
nearly a quarter of an hour to wait before the train came 
in. The air is soft this morning. Spring has come 
again, mother. I will go in the garden till lunch time." 

There was nothing in this to Ssignify mental derange- 
jnent ; tthe only (thing that struck ime was that he spok-e 
]ij7ith less decision than of qld, th^t there was an accent 
fii dependence in bis tone. And i .observed that the 
sound of his footstep was not the same. At one time 
I should have distinguished it from a thousand ; now I 
should not have known it for his. It had been firm and 
light and quick ; now it was slow and heavy and shuffling, 
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like the step of old age. M^re Lucas went out with him 
into the garden at the back of the house, passing so 
near the room where I sat that I heard the rustle of her 
skirt. Did he need her support that she accompanied 
him step by step ? What had they done to him ? Was 
he maimed for life ? 

As their voices faded away, suspense became intoler- 
able. I stole cautiously out of the room and along the 
passage leading to the garden at the back. Approaching 
the door I perceived M^re Lucas coming alone across 
the lawn toward me. She saw me and raised her finger 
to bid me be silent ; then, stopping, she glanced back, 
raised her two hands, and let them fall in pity, and 
beckoned me to advance. 

I went as far as the door, and there on the threshold 
I stopped spellbound. Taras sat on a garden seat on 
the opposite side of the lawn, his hands folded idly on 
his knee. It was strange to see him, of old so nervously 
active, sitting motionless without a book, a paper, or 
sketchbook in his hand — with nothing to occupy his 
eager mind ; but it was not that which made my heart 
stand still. His face was turned directly toward me, 
and yet he took no notice of me. I moved forward a 
step, stretching out my hands involuntarily, and still he 
sat unmoved and motionless. Then I knew what had 
befallen him — what those hired villains had done that 
night. He was blind ; they had destroyed his eyes. 

My emotion was too deep and terrible for tears : I 
could only stand there clasping my hands in an agony of 
pity. 

The tears were running down Mdre Lucas's cheeks as 
she came to my side and laid her hand in sympathy upon 
my arm. She would have led me away, but I shook my 
head, refusing to go. 
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He will sit like that for hours,** she whispered, 

listening to the birds. It is all he can do.*' 

Silently I crossed the lawn and dropped upon my 
knees before him, awe- stricken by his passive unconscious- 
ness, his helplessness, and the calm, sad resignation in 
his noble face. 

One of the dogs bounded across the lawn, gave an 
inquiring snifif at me, and then, wagging his tail vigor- 
ously, approached Taras, and thrust his muzzle under 
the folded hands. 

" What, Jack ! " said Taras, passing his hand over the 
dog's head and patting his neck caressingly. " Come 
to see your old master ? Want to tell me what is going 
on in the busy world ? " 

Jack snifif ed a response, and stood slowly waving his 
tail for a few moments ; then he slipped away and trotted 
oflf, with a recollection, maybe, of Mere Lucas and her 
kitchen. 

I envied the dog who could relieve for a moment the 
awful monotony of that sightless existence ; who could 
give expression to the feeling of boundless love and 
devotion, and win a responsive touch from his master's 
afifectionate hand. By an uncontrollable desire I stretched 
out my hand and for an instant touched his arm. 

" Come back again ? " he said, thinking the touch was 
Jack's ; and he felt round and about for the dog, and, 
finding nothing, gently folded his hands upon his knee 
once more. 

" Come back," I said to myself ; " yes, I have come 
back again, beloved master, to devote my life to you 
with more than a dog's fidelity — to lighten your burden if 
I may — to find my happiness in taking away from your 



sorrows." 



In that sweet presence no bitter feeling could enter 
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my heart; but when"! left him my soul was stirred with vin- 
dictive passion, and a great craving for vengeance upon 
the remorseless villain who had wrecked the life of his 
friend, possessed me. I vowed that Kavanagh should be 
brought to account, that he should suffer as he had made 
Taras suffer, and that if justice refused to punish him, 
then my hand should strike the blow. 

This burning passion sharpened my wits, whipped up 
my flagging energy, and reanimated my courage. The 
necessity of secrecy was more evident to me now than it 
had been hitherto. 

" M^re Lucas and Taras both trust Kavanagh,** I said 
to myself. " They see him frequently. If they should get 
theslightest inklingof the truth, their manner would betray 
it to Kavanagh.** Even he could not maintain this hyp- 
ocritical part. He would read at once that some knowl- 
edge of his villainy had come to their cars, even though 
they should doubt the truth of my statements and con- 
clusions. He would at once suspect that either Gordon 
or I had found means to communicate with our friends, 
and he would take measures to outmatch us and save 
himself. If he intimated his fear of our escape to the 
police at St. Petersburg, increased vigilance on their part 
might prevent the return of Gordon ; and all depended 
on his return. 

" You will not betray me to anyone in the world ? ** I 
said to M^re Lucas. 

** Is it possible, my poor friend ? ** she asked. " Is it 
likely that I should expose your misfortunes when I my- 
self am chiefly to blame for all that has befallen you ? 
Besides, you forget that I still love you, my dear. Nay, 
I will do anything in the world to help you.** 

** Could I stay here?** I asked eagerly, seized with 
the unreasoning desire to live again under the same roof 
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with Taras, and to watch him day by day, even if I might 
not speak to him. 

" To be sure, my dear," answered M^re Lucas gladly. 
*' There are half a dozen spare rooms, and the master 
has begged me again and again to have my cousin, 
Madame Leroy, down here. Who is to know you are 
not my cousin ? Why, truly you may stay. Mademoi- 
selle Judith will not be back before Saturday afternoon; 
that gives you two whole days." 

" No more," I said with a sinking heart. 

"Why, my dear, you may stay longer if you think it 
would be wise. But, look you, mademoiselle, Judith has 
sharp eyes, and when one looks at you closely it is clear 
you are not so old as your gray hair. And mademoiselle 
has feelings like any other woman ; so you can't expect 
her to look kindly on you, even if she consents to stay 
in the same house with you." 

I saw how unreasonable, how impracticable, my idea 
was ; but, for all that, it was not easy to abandon it. My 
heart was wrung, not with mere womanly jealously, but 
with a sense of my terrible loss. It was dreadful to think 
that another had taken my place in Taras's heart, and 
that I could do nothing for him, nothing whatever, at a 
time when a woman's love and sympathy were needed 
to brighten his long days of darkness. And my grief 
was not lessened by the reflection that I had lost all 
that was dear to me in trying to save him. At such a 
time one cannot feel that virtue is its own reward. 

This was Wednesday. I promised that I would come 
again that evening or the next day ; and then hurried 
off, eager to see Mr. Pelham and learn what chance 
there was of sending the money to Siberia. 

My heart misgave me the moment I entered the so- 
licitor's oflSce. He was not nearly so eager to get me 
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into his inner office as he had been the day before, nor 
so smilingly confident as when we parted ; and there 
was a depressing absence of enthusiasm as he closed the 
door and slowly seated himself at his writing table. 

" I have seen Mr. Lazarus/' he began, crossing his 
legs, clasping his hands on his knee, and gently twid- 
dling one thumb round the other, " and I regret to say 
that he firmly declines to move in this affair until he re- 
ceives the cash/* 

''But did you tell him that the money would certainly 
be paid ? " 

" Yes, madame. I spared no pains to convince him 
on that point. I even went so far as to assure him that 
the order was as safe as government stock, and that I 
would guarantee the payment of a liberal bonus in con- 
sideration of the advance.** 

** What did he say to that ? " 

" Well, madame, he very pertinently asked why, if I 
were so sure of obtaining this advantage for him, I did 
not avail myself of the chance, and advance the three 
hundred on my own account.** 

" Ah, we never thought of that.** 

** It certainly had not entered into my calculations,** 
observed Mr. Pelham with a serious shake of the head. 

" Can't you advance the money ? " I asked entreat- 
ingly. 

" I could, of course ; but there are two or three seri- 
ous objections to that proceeding. One of these Mr. 
Lazarus pointed out in his particularly clear and busi- 
nesslike way. He said he had very little doubt about 
the genuineness of the affair, and knew that the money 
was to be employed in assisting the escape of an exile 
from Siberia ; ' but,* said he, * the escape may not be 
pulled off, and then where are you ? ' Obviously, if Mr. 
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Gordon does not return, he cannot pay the sum ad- 
vanced on his behalf — either capital or interest.'* 

"We must find some other means of raising the 
money." 

" Exactly the words of Mr. Lazarus — a most sensible 
man of business, and really quite anxious to do what he 
can. * Here is a telegram form,' said he ; * I have only 
to write the address and one little word on it, and send 
it, with three or four shillings, to the nearest post office, 
and in less than an hour, perhaps, this exile may be on 
his way to London. That one little word shall be written 
and sent the moment I see the necessary indispensable 
three hundred pounds." 

" Cannot you help me ? Think," said I; " this friend's 
life and happiness are at stake. He must starve in the 
forest or give himself up if the money is not found." 

The little gentleman uncrossed his legs, leant forward 
with his arms on the table, and looked at me in distress- 
ful hesitation. For a moment I thought he was about 
to yield, and venture the payment out of his own little 
capital ; then that birdlike, anxious look crept over his 
face and he shook his head dolefully. I feel sure he 
was thinking of his family at home. 

'' It occurred to me last night, when I was thinking it 
over," he said, " that we might make inquiries with a 
view to finding Mr. Gordon's solicitor and enlisting his 
services. But there is this objection. The man Kava- 
nagh is so intimately acquainted with all Mr. Gordon's 
affairs that he could scarcely fail to hear of our proceed- 
ings, in which case there is not the slightest doubt that 
he would realize every available penny of Mr. Gordon's 
fortune and bolt with it." 

If that had been the only result to fear I would have 
consented to the inquiry being made in order to procure 
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the escape of Gordon ; but there was a grave objection 
to giving Kavanagh a clew to discovery. 

** Kavanagh must know nothing ; it would be fatal," 
I said. 

" Then we certainly must not make the inquiries." 

" Can you suggest no other means ? " 

" None. I assure you it gives me great pain to with- 
draw from this most interesting case ; but, in justice to 
you, I am bound to admit that I see no alternative." 

" I must see Mr. Lazarus again myself," I said after 
some reflection. 

"Do you think it advisable in the circumstances?" 
Mr. Pelham asked uneasily. 

" It is my last chance." 

** The chance of moving that gentleman from his de- 
cision is, I think, absolutely nil ; but the chance of in- 
volving yourself in serious complications is great."* 

" How ? " 

" I am afraid, madame, Mr. Lazarus has not unlimited 
confidence in you." 

" But I understood you to say the contrary." 

" He told me, and I believe with perfect sincerity, that 
he was willing to believe every word you tell him when 
you produce the cash ; at present he seems more dis- 
posed to regard you as a possible impostor." 

" An impostor ! Why ? " 

Mr. Pelham lifted his eyebrows, shook his head, and 
played with a paper knife in silent embarrassment for a 
moment or two ; then, overcoming his reluctance, he 
replied : 

" Friendly consideration compels me to tell you, 
madame, that your disguise is not — not quite what it 
should be. Sitting opposite to you in the cab, Mr. 
Lazarus observed, on the way to Lombard Street, that 
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your hair was of two colors ; he also observed that undet 
the influence of emotion you spoke in a different tone of 
voice. These facts led him to surmise, when he heard 
that Mr. Gordon had no money in the bank, that you 
were trying to obtain money by false pretences ; for 
though disguise may have been necessary to enable you 
to escape from Siberia, he saw no obligation for your 
keeping it up in London ; and if you told him as much 
as you have told me — which I strongly advise you to 
avoid doing — he might still think that you were acting 
this part in complicity with Kavanagh. For these reasons 
I should strongly advise you to keep away from Mr. 
Lazarus for the present." 

" He, my friend Gordon, cannot be left to die out 
there ! '* I exclaimed in desperation. 

" You mentioned another name in our last interview. 
If you would authorize me to apply to anyone — any friend 
who might advance the amount " 

He paused ; but I made no reply. My thoughts were 
already turned in the direction he indicated. It seemed 
as if I must tell Taras, at all hazards ; might I not 
obtain the money from him without exposing Gordon to 
the risk of re-arrest at the frontier ? The cloud that 
darkened my mind suddenly broke, and, brightening 
with the ray of hope, I started to my feet and said : 

" There is a friend who will give me this money. I 
will ask him for it myself." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

I MAKE MYSELF KNOWN TO TARAS. 

I RETURNED to the Grange that evening. M^re Lu- 
cas, though she could not conceal the change in her sen- 
timents toward me, did her best to make me feel at 
home in her sitting room and supply all my physical re- 
quirements. For the first time she permitted herself to 
sit down to table with me, and we shared the same dish 
that had come from her master's table. There was sig- 
nificance in this : in her opinion I ranked no longer in 
social distinction with Taras and Mademoiselle Judith. 

" Fill your glass again, my dear," said she. " The 
master begrudges me nothing, as you know ; and when 
I told him I expected Madame Leroy, he bade me fite 
you." 

Presently she left me to answer the dining room bell. 
She returned with the coffee service, her under lip raised, 
and rueful misgiving in her face. 

" He wants to see you," she whispered. " * Tell 
Madame Leroy,' says he, * that it will give me great 
pleasure if she will come in and talk to me.* I begged 
him to excuse you, as you have a headache, and are hot 
fit for society to-night ; but I do not see how you are 
to get out of it to-morrow. We ought to have thought 
of this beforehand." 

** I have thought of it. I want to speak to him." 

" Mon Dieu ! I didn't think you had grown so hardy. 
Look you, you will have to mumble your words finely, or 

34» 
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he will know you by your voice, and then what will 
happen ? " 

" If he cannot forgive me I must bear it," said I. 
" But whether he forgive me or not I am sure he will 
never tell anyone of my disgrace, and that is all I fear." 

" No, that is certain. You can count upon his saying 
nothing about you to anyone as surely as you can rely 
upon my silence. Nevertheless, it's as good as confess- 
ing everything to make yourself known to him. How- 
ever," she added, with a sigh of satisfaction, "thank 
God, there's your clothes, that I brought away from 
Lambeth, upstairs in the press, and all your linen as 
sweet and clean as hands can make them." 

Clean linen and a neat appearance were much more in 
accordance with her views of true repentance than sack- 
cloth and ashes, and I doubt if she could have felt genu- 
ine respect for anyone in such a wayworn and bedraggled 
condition as mine. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning, she led me into 
the dining room where Taras was sitting, and, having 
hastily introduced me as her cousin, Madame Leroy, she 
as speedily withdrew, leaving me to take the consequences 
upon my own shoulders. 

After begging me to be seated, Taras said : 

" We would have sent a trap to the station if we had 
known you were coming last night. It is a long way 
from the station. I hope you feel better this morning, 
madame." 

I had intended to disguise my voice, but my heart 
revolted against deceiving my dear, stricken friend, and, 
after a moment's hesitation, in my natural voice I 
answered " Yes." 

At that one word, faint as it was, he started, and 
turning his head slowly toward me — for he had mistaken 
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my position in the room — he faced me. For a full minute 
he was silent, his closed eyelids quivering as if in conflict 
with the instinctive effort to penetrate the eternal shroud 
that hid me from him. 

" Madame Leroy ? ** he said interruptively, with emo- 
tion in his voice. 

" Yes." 

He bent his head to catch my response, and there was 
another pause. 

" You have come alone, Madame Leroy ? '* he asked. 

" Yes." 

" There was no friend you cared to bring ? ** 

" No." 

These faltering monosyllables must have betrayed me, 
even if he doubted the evidence of my voice ; but the 
belief that I wished to remain unrecognized was sufficient 
to withhold him from discovering his knowledge. 

" You are going to stay with us, Madame Leroy ? " he 
asked. 

" No ; I — I think of leaving this afternoon," I stam- 
mered. 

He made no reply, but a look of pain came into his 
face, and I was silent too, not having the courage to tell 
him why I had come. But he must have concluded that 
I was in trouble and in need of help, for presently, draw- 
ing some unopened letters from the inner pocket of his 
coat, he said : 

" These letters came last night. Will you open them 
and tell me who they are from ? " 

They were from sympathizing friends in London. I 
read the names and addresses to him. 

" Have you opened them all ? " he asked. 

« Yes." 

" I hoped there was one from a friend — a dear friend 
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of bygone days, from whom I have been hoping and ex- 
pecting to hear by every post. Do you mind looking 
through them again ? " 

I understood his motive in giving me the letters now, 
and, seizing the opportunity, I asked him if it was from 
a poor woman in distress that he expected to hear 
— a nameless creature who dared not show her 
face. 

" It cannot be my little friend," he said sadly ; " she 
would not fear me. We were comrades, she and I, and 
should be still — companions in adversity. To think 
that I could judge her harshly is to judge me yet more 
harshly." 

" She does not fear you, but she dreads those who 
have less charity." 

" She is in trouble, you tell me ; can I help her ? " 

'* She hopes you will. Her happiness — more than she 
can tell you — depends on that." 

"Tell me what she wants." 

"She is in need of money." 

" Does her happiness depend on that ? " 

" Yes." 

"You are sure she asks for nothing more than 
money ? " 

" Nothing." 

He bowed his head as if to conceal the pain that 
came into his face ; then, quickly recovering himself, he 
said gently : 

" Poor soul, if money can make her happy she shall 
have it." 

He rose, felt his way to a writing table, and seated 
himself before it. From a drawer he took out a check 
book, opened it, and passing his long, nervous fingers 
over the paper, he slowly wrote his name in the right- 
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hand corner. Then he tore out the check, and return- 
ing to his former seat, gave it to me. 

** I have left it open/* he said. " Ask her to write in 
— my unhappy little friend — the amount she needs ; and 
tell her, in case she doubts it still, that her secret is safe 
in my keeping, and that she has made me happy by re- 
membering me in her distress/* 

I took the check, faltering some incoherent words of 
gratitude. 

" You will stay with us a day or two ? " he asked. 

"No ; I must go away to-day." 

" Have you far to go home ? " 

" I am going to London," I replied evasively. 

" You are staying with friends there ? " 

" No ; I have no friend to go to." 

" And you are quite alone ? " 

** Quite." 

He was silent for a moment, seeming greatly shocked 
by this discovery ; then he said : 

" But you have friends." 

" None but M^re Lucas and " 

He held out his hand quickly, and as it closed on 
mine, a smile broke over his face. 

" And me," he said. " Oh, if my ear and reason 
deceived me the sense of touch would tell me whose 
hand this is I hold. Let us give up this game of crooked 
questions and cross answers, and be ourselves. Have 
/aith in me, little friend." 

For some minutes we sat thus, with our hands locked, 
,aod neither Sipoke. Some such feeling of mingled joy 
.and sympathetic sorrow as choked my utterance may 
have silenced him. Perhaps he was waiting for me to 
confide my sorrows to him — to pour out the history of 
past .troubles, that h^ might givjB mp porofp.rt. But J 
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dared not answer that silent appeal ; and the tear that 
slipped from my cheek and fell upon his hand as I bent 
over it was all the confession I could make. 

" Is there nothing I can do to help you ? " he asked 
in a tone of deep agitation. 

" Nothing — nothing more than you have done. No 
one can help me. I need no help now ; the worst is 
past. Better days must come ; then I may tell you 
more." 

" I want to know no more than that," he answered im- 
pressively. " If the worst is past we will cease to think 
of it. Let us go in the garden," he added in a brighter 
tone as he rose to his feet ; " the sun ought to be shin- 
ing to-day." 

He took my trembling arm. As we went to the door 
I glanced round the room. A book lay on the table, a 
paper knife marking the place where Judith had closed 
it. She had been reading aloud to him, perhaps. Some 
narcissus in a vase scented the air. She had placed them 
here for him. When we went into the hall I saw a pretty 
garden hat hanging on the stand. It was hers. There 
was a smile on Taras's face as he passe J his hand lightly 
over it seeking his own. 

" I must have left my hat in the other room," he said, 
quitting my side to enter the drawing room. 

I followed him to the door and looked in. The piano 
was there, with Taras's viola case beside it. The room 
was exquisitely furnished. I had never before seen any 
room like it. Oh ! it was much more beautiful than our 
living room at Lambeth ; and everywhere there was 
evidence of Judith's refined taste and of her occupations. 
By the window was a beautiful low chair, covered with 
delicate heliotrope satin, and beside it her work table ; 
a piece of embroidered silk was stretched on a frame ; 
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and there, opposite, was the old chair from Lambeth that 
Taras loved — his chair. It was here they spent their lives 
together — he and she. Even in her absence Taras found 
it pleasant to be Jthere ; that was evident by his having 
left his hat on the table. Perhaps he came back here in 
her absence because it reminded him of her. 

He found his hat, and then I turned to the passage 
leading to the back of the house. 

** You know the way ? " he asked. 

" Yes ; I walked across the lawn yesterday." 

" I knew it," he murmured. " Something touched my 
arm, and I felt that you were near. I have been expecting 
you to come. What is it — a kind of clairvoyance, second 
sight, the development of a new faculty in place of the 
one that is gone, or is it simply the belief that one's 
most constant hope must be realized — the faith of a gam- 
bler after a run of ill luck that leads him to stake every- 
thing on the turning up of a single card ? He's a poor 
player who throws up his hand under reverses. The luck 
is pretty equally distributed in this game of life : we get 
good and bad, but in the long run the balance is fairly 
level for those who have patience to play out to the 
end." 

He said this, I thought, to encourage me ; but the 
radiant happiness in his face surprised me, though I knew 
the vigor and fortitude of his character. One would not 
have imagined, but for those poor closed eyes, that he 
had lost the most precious gift of Nature. 

" Yes," said I ; "at the worst of times one can always 
find something to hope for, though it be only forgetful- 
ness." 

" Always ; and forgetfulness, 1 fancy, is a trick that 
one can learn with a little practise. It's only the knack 
of looking steadfastly ahead and resisting the tempta- 
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tion to look back. That seems to me the most melan- 
choly folly — looking back. If the retrospect is pleasant, 
the road before you — the one you must travel to reach 
your journey's end — suffers by comparison ; and if it is 
terrible, you run the risk of losing heart before the pos- 
sibility of worse difficulties to come. I have heard that 
in mountain climbing the guides at certain points warn 
the novice against turning round, for fear he should be 
seized with vertigo, and fall. We won't look back, for 
the simple reason that it is pleasant to look forward — at 
least, I hope you find it so." 

" Yes, it is true what you said — one must only look for- 
ward. It breaks one's heart to think of what is lost. 
One can do nothing to be better — nothing at all good 
and useful in such misery." 

He pressed my arm to his side, and spoke some wise 
words of assurance and encouragement, adding : 

"We have both had our misfortunes, little friend." 

" I think too much of my own." 

" Mine," he said to turn my thoughts, " is not so great 
as you would think. At first it was hard to bear ; the 
world seemed so empty. But I am learning to see now 
without my eyes ; and I find a multitude of beautiful 
things that had before escaped my notice. I never 
weary of sitting here and listening — puzzling out where 
all the sounds come from, and making a better acquaint* 
ance with the hidden world." 

" And in the evening you have Miss Bell to read to 
you, and play." 

" Yes ; she is a good, amiable girl, wonderfully pa- 
tient and untiring." 

There was a great whir of wings over our heads, start- 
ling me for the moment ; and then six or eight beautiful 
pigeons fluttered down and settled on Taras's shoulder 
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and outstretched arm. He gave them a handful of 
maize from his pocket, and they clustered about his 
hand with outstretched wings to take the grain. 

" Do they come down to Miss Bell like that," I asked 
with envy. 

**They will come to anyone who has something to 
give them/' he said smiling. 

I wondered if he regarded me in the same light. 

I held out my hand timidly to the pretty, fluttering 
birds ; but they had swallowed the last grain, and they 
took to their wings and flew away in a body. 

I could bear it no longer ; the pain at my heart was 
greater than I could endure. 

*' I must go away, too/' I said, choking down my grief. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Taras would have had me take his carriage to the 
station ; but I refused. I wanted to be quite alone, that 
I might relieve my heart of its burden in an unrestrained 
flow of tears. And, as soon as I got away from the gates 
of* the Grange, they came — those welcome tears — and, 
blinded, I stumbled along the road with down-bent 
head. 

When the paroxysm was past, I tried to think of the 
future ; but even the prospect of bringing Gordon back, 
and removing the illusion that must have lessened Taras's 
respect and affection for me, failed to lighten my spirits. 
Could the old tie ever be renewed ? Would Taras ever 
again feel as he had felt toward me? Had he not 
already given his heart to Judith ? I asked. Then the 
figure of G.eorge Gordon, as I had seen him at the last 
moment standing under the dark pines, waving his hand 
in a cheerful farewell, rose before my imagination ; and 
at the thought of his bitter disappointment in finding 
that Judith had transferred her love to Taras — as I felt 
she must have done, living for so long in close companion- 
ship with him — of his experiencing such bitter anguish 
and regret as this which tore my heart, I asked if it 
would not be almost more merciful to leave him there in 
ignorance of this greater misery. But the thought of 
doing my duty urged me on and overcame these hesitat- 
ing doubts. 

350 
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Mr. Pelham had given the finishing touch of newness 
to his office by the addition of a new clerk, who, when 
I entered, was engaged in addressing circulars at his 
desk. After taking my name, which I gave as Madame 
Leroy,this young man led me into the inner office, where 
I found Mr. Pelham waiting for clientstocome with the 
patience of a spider on the look out for stray flies, as 
it seemed to me. 

" I have got it," I said triumphantly, as I laid the check 
before him. 

** I am delighted to hear it, madame. You wish me to 
go with you to Mr. Lazarus and see this affair through — 
always the most advisable course in a transaction where 
proof of payment may be needed. No time is to be 

lost, I " His enthusiasm was abruptly checked and 

his countenance fell as he glanced down at the check he 
had unfolded. " But this is not filled in, madame." 

"That is why I came to you first. Tm to write in the 
amount, and I want you to show me how to do it," 

" I perceive," he said, but in a dubitative tone; and 
then, as if anticipating a repetition of the difficulty that 
prevented the cashing of Gordon's offer, he added, "It 
will be advisable, perhaps, to take this to the bank be- 
fore we see Mr, Lazarus. Business men are so particu- 
lar, you know." 

His spirits quickly rose again, however, as I filled up 
the check according to his directions, the prospect of 
handling money being, I think, as agreeable to him as 
to Mr. Lazarus himself ; and when I had done, he rose 
briskly and took his hat from the peg on the wall. 

" Oh, by the way," he said, coming back to the table 
and opening a drawer, "can you tell me if your Mr. 
Kavanagh has an office in Lambeth > " 

" In Lambeth ? Not to my knowledge." 
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" Ah, then, it is a singular coincidence, and nothing 
more. My clerk," he explained^ " is engaged in address- 
ing circulars to certain capitalists respecting a company 
that is being formed. This envelope was among them; 
and the name catching my eye — your interesting case is 
continually in my mind — I looked in the directory, and 
found, to my astonishment, that the office to which this 
letter is addressed was occupied by Messrs. Bell & 
Gordon. I say was advisedly, because probably the 
directory was compiled last autumn. Now the associa- 
tion of these two names 

" The Old Lambeth Pottery ? " I interrupted. 

*• Yes; that is the address." 

"That may be Kavanagh's address now. What is in- 
side the envelope ? " I asked eagerly. 

" We will see." 

He opened it. 

" Only a circular. If you think there may be more in 
this than mere coincidence, I will question Mr. Brett 
before you — here now, if you please." 

" Yes," said I, feeling that I could not rest in uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the clerk's connection with 
Kavanagh. . 

Mr. Pelham placed a chair for me where I could sit 
with my back to the window, and touched the bell on 
the table. The new clerk came to the door. 

" Come in, Mr. Brett," said the solicitor. " I saw a 
circular addressed to a Mr. Kavanagh, Old Lambeth: 
Pottery. Do you know him ? " 

"Client of my late employers — Evans & Evans — 
sir." 

"You don't know him personally?" 

The clerk shook his head with a smile. 

" A little too high up for that, sir," said he. " A gen- 
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tlenian of fortune — holds a post in the House, I be- 
lieve/* 

«* He Speculated, of course ? " 

" Not sute, sir. I know he has bought up two or 
threa little potteries;** 

'♦ What potteries ? '* 

•• Well, there's the Old Lambeth ; but he took that up, 
I believe, more from charity than as a paying concern.'* 

**But the Old Lambeth— why, that's Bell & Gor- 
don's, surely ? " 

" Was, sir, before Mr. Gordon bolted." 

** Mr. Gordon bolted ! " exclaimed the solicitor in a 
tone of incredulous astonishment. ** Why, this is the first 
I have heard of it." 

** Last November. A young lady In the case, I be» 
lieve," said the clerk with a mild grin, which he wqu|4 
certainly have kept for another occasion had he suSt 
pected that I was the young lady in question. " Don't 
know much about that; but I do know that he left his 
affairs in a regular muddle, and behaved shamefully 
toward his partner, poor old Colonel Bell." 

" This is bad news, madame," said Mr. Pelham, turn- 
ing to me with a grave shake of the head. " In what 
way did he behave shamefully, Mr. Brett } " 

" Took Colonel Bell into partnership and invested in 
a pottery that was worth nothing at all ; incurred con- 
siderable debt in building kilns and improving the place, 
and then, when he found that the colonel's affairs were 
not so good as he expected, he realized what he could 
i^n4 bQlJed, leaving this poor old gentleman to get out 
pf bis difficulties ^% l^e ppifl^.."' 

** Ah, well, wba^ bappepeflf tl?ei??" 

'* Things went worse ancj wgrs^e w^tb tlje jcoioi^ej. JJi,? 
kiln that be still b^d to pay fpr i^\\ ip the fifs^ tiipe jt 
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was fired ; then, to meet his creditors, the poor old 
fellow tried to raise money on some mining stock, and 
found the shares worth nothing. Mr. Kavanagh intro- 
duced him to us, and I had to go into the affair, so I 
know all about it." 

** And the result of your examination showed " 

'* Showed that Colonel Bell had not sixpence in the 
pound to pay bis creditors. 

" But he could call upon bis partner, Mr. Gordon." 

"Couldn't find him — not a trace of him anywhere; 
and his solicitor — Cunningham of Lincoln's Inn — refused 
to produce a penny without his order, naturally." 

" Oh, Mr. Gordon had means, then ? " 

" Plenty ; but it's all tied up. No one can touch it 
until he is found, or an order is obtained from the Court 
of Bankruptcy." 

" Dear me ! And what did Colonel Bell do in that 
emergency ? " 

" Just what might be expected of an honorable old 
gentleman and a bad man of business — sold up all his 
private property and paid over every penny to the cred- 
itors of Bell & Gordon. Evans & Evans did their 
utmost to prevent him making such a disastrous sacri. 
fice, and advised him to declare himself bankrupt at 
once. But he would not be persuaded. Yielding in 
most things, he was as stubborn as — as anything on this. 
Old-fashioned notions, you know, sir, about honor and 
the disgrace of being whitewashed." 

" Of course, the sum realized was insufficient to satisfy 
the creditors of the firm." 

" Didn't satisfy a quarter of them, and left him with- 
out funds to work the business. That was foreseen by 
Evans & Evans, who told the obstinate old fellow that 
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he was only throwing his money away and postponing the 
evil day." 

" So that after all he had to close the works and de- 
clare himself insolvent ? " 

" He would have had to do so to a dead certainty, but 
just at the last moment Mr. Kavanagh came forward and 
lent him a sum of money to clear off the debt, rebuild 
the kiln, and start afresh/* 

" Did Mr. Kavanagh advance the money without 
security ? " 

" Not exactly, sir ; he took a mortgage on the estate." 

" I don't see any great generosity, Mr. Brett, in ad- 
vancing money on a mortgage." 

" There was in this case, sir. Evans & Evans had 
thought of raising money by a mortgage, but on looking 
into the deed of partnership they found an impediment 
in the way. Mr. Gordon could repudiate any obligation 
made without his consent." 

" I see ; Mr. Kavanagh relies upon Mr. Gordon fulfill- 
ing the obligation when he returns ? " 

" Just so, sir. And, considering all things, that's not 
very good security." 

" Supposing Mr. Gordon should not trouble himself to 
return — what then, Mr. Brett ? " 

" Then Mr. Kavanagh will come out all right. Every 
farthing the gallant old colonel can screw out of the 
affair is made over to Mr. Kavanagh's account toward 
the payment of the mortgage, and if he only has time he 
will certainly clear it off. The business is looking up at 
the pottery now; three kilns are in working order." 

" I think you said that Mr. Kavanagh has invested 
capital in other potteries ? " 

" Two or three small ones. He snapped them up the 
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moment he heard that tlintotis were going to turn their 
business into a company, knowing that the first object of 
the company would be to extend the works, which cotild 
only be done by buying up these potteries. And the re- 
sult proved the justice of his forethought. The company 
would give him a check for the whole lot at a day's 
notice." 

"And transfer the mortgage on Bell & Gordon's 
ypottery ? " 

" Oh, yes; they would take the risk of pulling that 
'.through all right. A young company, you know, sir, 
idoesn't stick at trifles." 

'** And if the company chose to foreclose — as I suppose 
<hey would — Mr. Bell would be forced to abandon every- 
thing and go in the workhouse." 

•'* Oh, of course, as a man of honor, Mr. Kavanagh 
would indemnify him out of the handsome profit he must 
nake oa the speculation." 

^ Jiist«o, as a man of honor, he would,'* assented Mr. 
Pelham; aad then, turning to me, with the slightest indi- 
cation of a wink, be said in a tone of assurance, " Well, 
madame, you ^eey^r money is quite safe. Thank you, 
Mr. Brett. If anyoii^ ^Is you can say that I shall be 
back in an hour." 

The cab which had brougiiit m^ from Waterloo stood 
at the door. We got in, and Mr. f^Mm^, having di- 
rected the driver, said, as he took the seat beside m^; 

" I conclude the persons referred to by Mr. Brett are 
tthe same that you are acquainted with, madame ? " 

'^ Ves, they are the same." 

^ "'Well, you see how matters stand." 

^".I'thifijk I understand what he said." 

(Of. course, a gr<eat deal was less clear to me then than 
Jlhave tried tto Make it in this narrative. 
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*' It^s pretty clear that Kavanagh is getting all his 
eggs in one basket for the convenience of selling out and 
bolting at a moment's notice. All these arrangements 
are clearly made with a view to the possibility of Mr. 
Gordon's return. I need not impress upon you the tre- 
mendous importance of secrecy. The merest suspicion 
on his part that you are here will involve a catastrophe. 
There's one thing I can't quite make out," he continued 
reflectively, after a pause of some minutes, " and that is 
why he has not made his position still more secure by 
accepting at once the offer made by this company. He 
knows as well as most people the value of a bird in the 
hand. It isn't likely that a man, who has shown himself 
devoid of principle and feeling, should be restrained by 
consideration for an old man — that he should jeopardize 
his own future, though only in a slight measure, merely 
to keep Colonel Bell out of the workhouse. I think we 
shall find that he has some stronger motive for this de- 
lay." 

When the cab stopped, Mr. Pelham left me and took 
the check into the bank ; in a few minutes he returned 
with a jubilant expression in his face. 

" It is perfectly correct," he said, stepping briskly into 

the cab. Then he directed the cabman to drive to 

Houndsditch, and as we rattled on, proceeded to count 

over the bundle of notes caressingly, as if the touch of 

ithe crisp paper was a real pleasure to him. 

Mr. Lazarus received us with unctuous civility, and 
Ihaving counted over the notes in his turn, opened a 
(drawer and brought out the letter from Peter Schemyl, 
which he carefully read through once more. 

^* You have come only just in time, my dear lady," 
said he, as he began to fill up a telegram form. ** Mr. 
Scliemyl leaves Moscow to-morrow." 
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" But my friends are not in Moscow," I said. 

" No, they are at Vorontskaya, I suppose. It would 
never do for Mr. Schemyl to receive a telegram there 
from London. Do you know whom he left in charge of 
the post house when he came away ? " 

" His brother Borgis, I think." 

" Ah, a clever man, Mr. Borgis Schemyl, very clever. 
I congratulate you — one of the cleverest men in the 
business. He will get a telegram from his brother at 
Moscow to-morrow, in all probability, and put your friends 
well on the road before Mr. Schemyl returns." 

" You think they will get away safely ? " I asked 
anxiously. 

" There's every hope, if Mr. Borgis has the manage- 
ment. The only difficulty will be in crossing the frontier ; 
but if you have no "enemies here who are likely to warn 
the police, you may reasonably expect to see your friends 
in three or four weeks' time." 

Commenting on this interview as we left Carter Street. 
Mr. Pelham said : 

" Everything points to the necessity — the vital neces- 
sity — of keeping Kavanagh in ignorance of your escape. 
Even when Mr. Gordon returns, Kavanagh ought not to 
know it before we have obtained an order for his arrest. 
At the first intimation of danger he will try to slip 
through our fingers. Now, where is Mr. Gordon likely 
to go when he reaches London ? " 

" To Lambeth," I replied without hesitation. 

" Why, that is the very place he ought to avoid. Can 
you think of no means of communicating with him before 
he arrives here ? " 

After a moment's consideration I said that it was prob- 
able he would call upon the people who had helped me 
in Berlin, Mr. Hoffman and his wife. 
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** Considering all things Excuse me, madaroe/* he 

broke off, with an apologetic cough, " but your hair be- 
hind has worked a little on one side. Considering all 
things, as I was about to remark," he continued, when I 
had replaced the false hair, ** do not you think it would 
be advisable to go to Berlin and wait there with these 
friends until Mr. Gordon comes ? " 

" No,** I said ; " I could not do that. I must be in 
England. I will write to Berlin ; that will answer the 
same purpose.*' 

He shook his head doubtfully and glanced nervously 
at my treacherous knot. I, too, felt that it would be 
wiser to go away ; but I could not reconcile myself to 
the idea of going so far from Taras, even for a few 
weeks, little as I had to hope in staying near him. 

" May I ask where I may write to you in case I have 
anything of importance to communicate?" 

** I will let you have an address. I do not know yet 
where I shall stay. I think near Woking.** 

" Woking. Of course, you have no reason to suspect 
that Mr. Kavanagh might by chance go to Woking ? ** 

'* I know he passes through the town occasionally ; 
but,** I added hastily, to allay the alarm expressed in the 
little solicitor's face, " the place I thought of staying at 
is a roadside inn quite out of the town, where he would 
never think of stopping." 

" Still, many people visit a roadside inn. You could 
not stay always in one room out of sight, and — excuse 
my saying so — your appearance might excite curiosity 
and give rise to gossip, which would be in the highest 
degree undesirable. I positively think, madame, that 
out of respect to the gentleman who has advanced this 
money " 

" I will not go there," I said, already convinced of the 
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folly of yielding to a merely morbid and sentimental 
motive. " Tell me what I ought to do and I will da k^" 

" Have you any idea where Mr. Kavanagh lives ? "^ 

" At Sydenham, I think." 

" Ah, well, if you took a lodging at Stoke Newington, 
say, I think you would be perfectly safe— especially if 
you laid aside your disguise." 

I feel sure my hair had gone wrong again. 

" And what shall I do then ? " I asked, feeling that 
the long period of suspense would be intolerable with- 
out some occupation to divert my thoughts. 

" What should you have done at Woking, madam% ?** 
Mr. Pelham asked pertinently. 

" I think I should have walked a great deal in the 
woods." 

" Unfortunately, there are no woods at Stoke Newing- 
ton ; but there are other attractions for a lady. There 
are shops and Are you fond of music ? " 

" Music ! " I echoed, jumping at the suggestion. 
" That is the very thing. I want to learn the piano." 

" In that case I think I can suggest the very thing^ 
that would meet all requirements. I have a sister living 
there who gives lessons in pianoforte playing. She 
would be happy to give you board and lodging, and 
there would be no necessity for explanations, which 
might be required elsewhere. , I myself live at Stoke 
Newington ; and, if it is agreeable to you, we will go at 
once to my sister Janet and arrange the afifair." 

I accepted this offer eagerly ; for the notion of learn- 
ing music fired my imagination with the wildest hopes. 
In my ignorance I thought that by working all day I 
might in a month be able to play as well as Judith Bell. 
And that night I took up my quarters under the roof of 
Miss Janet Pelham. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

I DISCOVER THE FIRST CAUSE OF KAVANAGH's VILLAINY. 

Miss Janet Pelham was the dearest little old maid 
that ever lived. She had the birdlike alacrity and cheer- 
fulness of her brother, but with a sweet and amiable 
disposition, which was less perceptible in his character, 
because of the restraint imposed by considerations of 
professional etiquette, maybe. But indulgent as her 
nature was, Miss Pelham could not permit me to prac- 
tise scales on Sunday. Possibly she felt for her neigh- 
bors ; for the walls were thin, and they certainly heard 
enough strumming for six days of the week to entitle 
them to a day's rest on the seventh. But the inaction 
which was a godsend to them was intolerable to me ; 
and so, on the second Sunday, I put a little parcel of pro- 
visions, which I had bought over night, in my pocket 
and left Stoke Newington at an early hour. 

There was but one place in the world that had any at- 
traction for me, and that was Betterford ; and with a wild 
feeling of freedom and hope, heightened by my love of 
adventure and the sense of the risk I ran, I took the first 
train from Waterloo to Woking. 

I was alone in the compartment when the train started, 
and taking advantage of this opportunity, I carefully 
pinned on the pieces of false hair I had'brought with me 
and put on the thick, spotted veil to complete the dis- 
guise. 

I think I have said that a fir wood lies at the back of 
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the GraDge ; it slopes down to the common, and, from a 
path winding round the hill, at a certain point one obtains 
an unobstructed view of the Grange and its surrounding 
grounds below. A seat has been fixed there, for this 
opening commands one of the finest views in Surrey, the 
undulating country spreading out beyond the common as 
far as the eye can reach. 

It took me by surprise when I looked down and saw 
the Grange lying open to my observation below ; it 
seemed as if something more than hazard had guided me 
to this spot 

** It must be lunch time," I said to myself, seeing no 
one in the garden. " I am hungry too. Perhaps by the 
time I have eaten my lunch, Taras will have finished his ; 
then he will come out to smoke a cigar and look into that 
wonderful world he spoke of." 

I sat down and ate the sandwiches I had brought ; then, 
after waiting with eager hope and expectation for about 
half an hour, my heart bounded as Taras came out from 
the house and walked slowly over the lawn. He was 
not alone ; a thin old gentleman walked by his side. I 
knew Taras the moment I saw him, but it was some 
time before I felt certain thet his companion was 
Colonel Bell. Instinctively I drew aside, screening my- 
self behind a bramble. It was not likely that the old 
gentleman would descry me at that distance ; still less 
that, perceiving me, he could recognize who I was. 
Presently a young lady with a sunshade appeared, im- 
mediately followed by a gentleman. Him I knew at 
the first glance to be Kavanagh, by his height, carriage, 
and smart appearance. They crossed the lawn to Taras 
and Colonel Bell, and a few minutes after sauntered 
away, disappearing beyond the shrubbery that hedged 
the lawn. I was glad when she went away ; for I 
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knew it must be Judith, though her sunshade concealed 
her head and face from me. While she was there only a 
feeling of jealousy embittered my thoughts ; when she was 
gone my heart beat more calmly, and I could look down 
upon my dear friend with that tender sentiment which I 
had made the pilgrimage to indulge in. 

M^re Lucas brought out a glittering liquor set and a 
box of cigars, and set them on a table before the garden 
seat. Even there I could hear her laugh. These and 
many other trifling incidents I noticed with untiring 
interest until the sound of voices startled me from my 
reverie, and looking downward, I perceived, through the 
intervening growth, a bright speck of color. It was the 
sunshade I had seen in the garden. Judith and Kavanagh 
were coming up through the wood by the winding path. 
I stepped back noiselessly and looked round for a hiding 
place, not knowing by which path to escape meeting 
them. A deep trench bordered the inner side of the 
path, overgrown in parts by straggling brambles and 
dead brake. I crept round the seat and dropped in the 
trench behind it, thinking that I should be secure there 
while they passed. It was not likely that they would stop 
to pry into the ditch at the base of the seat. They had 
ceased to talk, but as they drew nearer and nearer I heard 
the sound of their footsteps ; I could see nothing but 
the banks and the loose growth about me. The sound 
ceased, and then, quite close, I heard Kavanagh exclaim 
in admiration : 

" By Jove, what a glorious view ! " 

" This is my favorite walk. When it is fine we come 
and sit here for a time," Judith answered. 

" A pleasant suggestion. Shall we rest a bit ? " 

I heard the rustle of Judith's skirts as 'she seated 
herself, and then Kavanagh speaking again ; 
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** Ah ; there's the Grange below there, and Taras with 
yottf father." 

^ Poor papa ! Even from here I see the change in 
him. He used to sit so erecL" 

" It*s that detestable office. He sticks at it too close. 
He is there bendiug over his desk .from morning till 
night. It is too much for a man of his age. Why 
should he ? A lad at fifteen shillings a week could do 
the work he docs." 

^ Happily, he does not know that." 

** Unhappily, I think he does. That blundering idiot, 
the accountant, made it clear to him that his share in 
the business is practically nil ; and, knowing that, bat 
little persuasion is needed to make him retire." 

" How can he retire if he has nothing ? " 

" He might have all he needs." 

" You are thinking of Taras's generous offer." 

" No ; I know your father's character too well to be- 
lieve that he would accept any offer from Taras or from 
me that carries the smack of charity with it. It is only 
from his daughter that he could take a gift and still feel 
independent. You owe him still for all he has bestowed 
on you." 

*' When the trouble came last year I gave up all I had 
saved. It barely covered the house debts. I cannot 
rely on receiving to the end of papa's life the salary 
Taras pays me. It is more than I ought to take. I 
know that, but I have sacrificed my own little share of 
pride with this very hope you point to. Oh, I have 
thought of it over and over again. But how can I give 
papa a home when my own future is so uncertain ? It 
would be dreadful to take him away from business and 
then find that I had not enough to support him." 

''But your own future need not be an uncertain one. 
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You have it in your power to offer him a home and sur- 
roundings as pleasant as the ^Grange below there— a 
home in which you might be to him what you now are to 
Taras." 

" I could do this — I ! " she murmured in a tone of be- 
wildered surprise. Then, after a moment's pause, she 
exclaimed in expostulation, '* Mr. Kavanagh ! " 

'* No, I cannot let this hand go until you have heard 
me out and I know whether there is hope for me or not," 
he answered with low and passionate firmness. ''It is 
time to speak ; I have been silent as long as silence was 
endurable — masking my feelings toward you as only one 
with my earnest desire could. I love you, Judith ■ I 
have loved you for more than a year — from the first day I 
met you. I loved you hopelessly until George Gordon 
threw away the treasure that his soul was too base to 
value. Since then I have built every hope upon the 
possibility of making you my wife. 

In that instant it flashed upon me that here was the 
secret motive for which we had been searching — a motive 
stronger than avarice. It was to rob George Gordon 
of his sweetheart and his fortune that we had been kid- 
napped and sent to Siberia. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

PREPARING FOR POSSIBILITIES. 

" Oh, I cannot marry ! " said Judith, her voice betray- 
ing extreme agitation. 

" With Gordon's infidelity fresh in your memory the 
idea of marriage must have been repugnant to you," 
Kavanagh replied. " For that reason I have subdued 
the natural impulse of my heart and controlled the ex- 
pression of my dearest hopes, even to the extent, I fear, 
of seeming reserved and cold. If Gordon were dead, 
and had died faithful to you, I should feel that his 
memory was still a bar which respect for widowed love 
forbade me to pass. But the proofs of his preference 
for a worthless woman, of his heartless treachery toward 
you, must long ago have extinguished every spark of 
affection you felt for him, or I am utterly mistaken in 
your character. No ; I would rather have you refuse to 
be my wife for another cause, much as that other cause 
would strain the bonds of a dear friendship." 

*• That other cause — I do not understand you quite 
now." 

" I will speak plainly, though I betray my own weak- 
ness. I am jealous of Taras. I have been jealous of 
him since you came here, and this feeling has grown, 
not without reason, until it is too great to be concealed. 
It urges me on to this last point. I can be silent no 
longer — hide my passion no more. I must speak, and 
^nd the torment in which I live. The vitriol that was 
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thrown into his eyes is nothing to the corroding venom 
that scars my very soul and blinds my reason when I see 
him take your hand " 

^ Oh, Mr. Kavanagh ! " 

" No, no — you must hear me out now that I speak, 
for it may be the last time. You are all in all to Taras. 
You are with him every hour of the day. He loves you — 
you must know that." 

" If I knew that, I should not, I could not stay with 
him." 

" Tell me that again," he said eagerly, " for if you do 
not know that it is because you do not love him." 

" He does not love me. If I thought it necessary to 
defend myself I could tell you why." 

" I do not ask for explanation. It is enough for me 
that you say it is so, and I thank God for it. Forgive 
me if I have offended you. You must forgive me, know- 
ing how deep my passion is by the mad lengths to which 
it has led me. Look in my face — see how my hand 
trembles, ph, if you knew, as one day I hope you shall 

know, what I have done to make you mine " He 

paused, as if perceiving that his passion had brought him 
to the edge of an abyss. 

** You frighten me. Let us go. You hurt my hand," 
Judith said in pain. 

<* It is past. See, I am a rational being again now. 
There, you are free to leave me if you will ; but, for pity's 
sake, give me an answer now. I swear to abide by your 
decision, and if you bid me go I will go, and you shall 
never see my face again. You have told me you cannot 
marry, but not why." 

" I do not know. It may be only sentiment that 
makes it seem impossible — a feeling that I ought not to 
marry." 
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" If it be only sentiment, reason will in time prevail. 
Take time to consider my offer. It is too grave a ques- 
tion to be decided in one moment. Until now the idea 
of being my wife has not presented itself to your imagina- 
tion." 

" Indeed, it has never entered my thoughts. I have 
regarded you always as a friend — a most generous and 
loyal friend — but not — not " 

" Not as a lover. No manner is against me. 

Flirtation is odious to me. Love seems to me too great a 
thing to be frittered away. A man should have one 
passion and no more ; a grand passion, to which all ends 
are subjected, and such a love I offer you. Think of me 
during the coming week, not as a friend only, but as a 
lover, and next Sunday let me know my fate. I ask you 
now only to promise me that." 
I promise," said Judith faintly. 
With all my soul I thank you. Rest assured that I 
shall not attempt to alter your decision. It shall be final. 
If you tell me that you cannot be my wife, I shall throw up 
everything on the morrow and leave England forever. 
Come, let us go back mere friends as we came. Your 
father is still there — see ! " 

Judith made no answer. She may have been thinking, 
as doubtless Kavanagh intended she should think, of 
what would befall her father if she refused to marry. 

I thought it advisable to tell Mr. Pelham of the dis- 
covery I had made, or, at least, part of it, and that, I 
confess, not the least important part in my estimation. 
An opportunity occurred that evening. 

Mr. Pelham had brought his sister home from church, 
and, being induced to stay to supper with us, we were 
left together while the precise Miss Janet was changing 
her churchgoing dress upstairs. 
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" I am delighted to see yoii luoking s« vfcll." mkI h«, 
stniling, as he seuted himself opposite to lueiHd Ort-wolf 
his gloves. " Vou took tco years yoiiDger than when t 
saw you last Tuesday," 

"1 feel ten years younger," I rci)lieil ; imWil. I had 
not felt so happy and hoi>efuI since the day t rviurnrd 
to London, " I have been in the cuiuUry to-day, and -■' 
and ] have something to tell you." 

" It must be good news to have had such an elt'ect 
upon you." 

" It is good news. Oh, belter than any 1 have darr<l 
to hope for ! " I said, thinking only of Judith's |)OMtive 
assurance thai Taras did not love her, " I have found 
out Kavanagh's motive — a motive which explatuii every 
act of villainy he has commiUed." 

" That is a very satisfactory discovery. At any rate, it 
is to me; for, as yon may recollecl, I inliniaied thai some 
special purpose must have induced him to take (.'olonel 
Bell's affairs in hand." 

"He had a special purpo.ie. He is in love with Mr. 
Bell's daughter, Judith, who was cngaK''*) !*> (ieorge 
Gordon, and to-day he has made her an offer of mar. 
riage, threatening to throw up everything ami Ivavt 
England at once if she refuses," 

" You don't say so! "exclaimed Mr, I'elhnm. rcKitrd- 
ing me in astonishment, not unmingled with prL'iilcxily, 
The poor man must have been quite al a Ions lo under- 
stand the connection between my present elated cuiidl- 
lion and llie revelation of poor Judith's dixtresH, 

" Has Miss Bell consented, to marry Mr. Kavaiiogh^" 

" No ; she is to give him a decisive uiiNwer next Sun- 
day." 

"Next Sunday — hum!" He held his head ini one 
side, and looked down on the ground, exactly like u bird 
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at an empty husk; and then perking up he asked, with a 
little hesitation, " Have you anything else to add ? " 

" No; that is all I have to tell you." 

He regarded the husk again; seriously this time, and 
twiddling his thumbs, observed: 

" Well, really, I do not see any great cause for exulta- 
tion over this afifair; for if Miss Bell consents, your friend, 
Mr. Gordon, may lose his sweetheart, and if she refuses 
he may as certainly lose a considerable part of his for- 
tune." 

" I was not thinking of that," I confessed, sobered at 
once by this plain statement of the position. " But 
George Gordon will be back before they could be 
married." 

"That depends on a variety of circumstances over 
which we have no control. In the first place, we must 
not count too surely upon Mr. Gordon's escape. We 
have to trust in the honesty of Mr. Lazarus, the good 
faith of Peter Schemyl, the dishonesty of a long line of 
officials, and at any point we may be deceived. Then 
again, three weeks is a long time, and a clever rascal 
may do much before it expires. If Miss Bell consents, 
he will naturally hurry on the marriage. With a special 
license they might be married in a few days. If Miss 
Bell was engaged to Mr. Gordon only three or four 
months back, she would probably wish to avoid public- 
ity, and be glad to get it over as quickly as possible. 
The moment they are married, it is pretty certain that 
Kavanagh will accept the terms offered by th'e Potteries 
Company and decamp, taking Miss Bell with him, 
and leaving her father to make the best terms he can 
with the company. That, I think, is fairly presumable, 
when we bear in mind the nature of this unmitigated 
scoundrel, and the extreme danger in which he stands. 
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On the other hand, if Miss Bell refuses to be his wife we 
may be equally confident that he will immediately put 
his threat into practice — sell up everything and fly — 
the one inducement to expose himself to the risk of 
discovery and punishment being gone. Do you follow 
me?" 

" Yes; you have made it more clear to me than it was. 
I did not think that they might be married so quickly. 
Oh, if George Gordon comes home too late ! It is ter- 
rible to think of that." 

" We must prevent anything of that kind happening if 
we can." 

" Tell me what we can do," I said eagerly. 

At that moment Miss Janet Pelham, having changed 
her silk, came down in her stuff, and appeared at the 
door. 

" A little five minutes ? " her brother suggested with 
the cheerful manner and chirrupy tone of a canary ask- 
ing for sugar. 

Miss Janet withdrew with discreet celerity. 

*' Do you think it probable that Miss Bell will accept 
Kavanagh ? " asked the solicitor. 

"She has known him a long while, and they have 
always been friends. George Gordon has been made to 
appear false and wicked. She does not love anyone 
else, and she looks upon Kavanagh as a good and most 
generous man ; and he is handsome to look at." 

" Then the probability is she will accept him. JVow I 
understand your delight in making this discovery. Be- 
lieving that the marriage would be delayed for the ordin- 
ary length even of a short engagement, you perceived 
that Kavanagh would be detained in London until the 
time when Mr. Gordon may, and, as we hope, will, arrive 
to confront him." 
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'' No ; I did not think of that. It was a selfish con- 
sideration that made me happy." 

" Well, be that as it may, my dear young lady, such a 
consummation is possible, and encourages us to regard 
the affair in a hopeful spirit. Now, do you think you 
can find means of learning what answer Miss Bell 
gives?" 

•* Yes ; I believe I can learn that." 

" How soon after the event, do you suppose ? " 

" The day after, perhaps — on the Monday." 

" That would do. Where will you acquire this infor- 
mation ? " 

" In Surrey." 

" You could telegraph at once to me — the single word 
•Yes' or* No.'" 

" To you, at your office ? ' 

" Precisely. If Miss Bell refuses, we must take 
proper measures to prevent the Potteries Company making 
any payment to Kavanagh ; if she consents, we must 
find means of warning Miss Bell to delay the marriage. 
The course to be taken in either case necessitates the 
utmost possible precaution ; but we have all the week be- 
fore us for consideration and reflection, and so, I think, 
we may safely dismiss the subject for the present and 
let the maid bring up the supper." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

JUDITH LEARNS THE TRUTH. 

On the following Sunday I went again to Woking, 
rather because inactivity at West Hackney was unendur- 
able than from expectation of learning Judith's decision 
that day. It was not likely that she would go up into 
the wood to give her answer to the offer made there the 
week before, or that accident would again favor me as it 
had then. In this I was not undeceived. A drizzling 
rain fell all the afternoon, and from the opening in the 
wood where I sat shivering hour after hour I saw no one 
in the grounds below. 

I stayed the night at the " Wheatsheaf ** ; and from my 
little room in the front of the house I watched the road 
the next morning until shortly after nine, when the car- 
riage passed on its way to the station with Kavanagh 
and Colonel Bell. Kavanagh had a cigar in his lips and 
a magazine in his hand, indifferent to his conipanion, 
who sat with his thin hands on the pommel of his stick, 
and a careworn, wistful look on his poor old face. 

I started off at once for the Grange. Neither Taras 
nor Judith was in the garden when I looked down from 
the wood ; but when I reached the entrance gates and 
looked through, I perceived Judith in the long walk 
strolling listlessly toward me, her hands at her back and 
her eyes on the ground, as if in meditation. 

I had made up my mind as to what I should do on find- 
ing her alone ; and so, hastily whipping off my veil and 
false hair, I pushed open the gate and entered. 

373 
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At the sound of my step she raised her head, but she 
continued to advance at the same pace ; for she had seen 
me but once before, and then very differently dressed, 
and so did not at once recognize who I was. 

Suddenly, however, as we drew nearer to each other, 
she stopped, and, drawing herself up proudly, regarded 
me with such scorn and loathing in her white face as I 
have never seen in another. 

I paused also, smitten with pity for her, my heart 
aching in sympathy for the humiliation and sorrows she 
had suffered. Then I hurried on to make sure that we 
were quite alone before I spoke. As I passed her she 
drew her skirt aside, as if she feared pollution by the 
mere contact of our dress, and all the time she kept 
her eyes fixed upon me, terrible with hatred and con- 
tempt. 

I went as far as the top of the walk, and, seeing 
neither Taras nor M^re Lucas, I returned to where 
Judith still stood as if, reversing the fable of Galatea, 
Hate had transformed her to marble. 

'* I must speak to you," I said in a low voice as I ap- 
proached her. " Wheie are Taras and M^re Lucas ? " 

" They are in the house," she answered hoarsely. 
"/ will 'hear nothing that you have to say. If you are in 
need, I will not help you ; if you were dying, I would 
not move a step to save you. You have crushed out all 
the goodness from my heart ; you have made me what 
I am." 

The tone of self-abandonment and misery in which 
these last three words were uttered belied her asserted 
heartlessness. 

'' The goodness is not crushed from your heart, thank 
Heaven ! " said L ** Love is stronger than hate. I 
know, for I have suffered, too." 
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" I will not listen to you," she said vehemently, turn- 
ing to leave me. 

" Wait ! " I stepped before her, barring the way. 
" You must listen to me ; *' and seeing she was deter- 
mined to pass by me, I added, " I have a message to 
give you from George Gordgn." 

She hesitated for an instant ; then, with a gesture of 
refusal, she said indignantly : 

*' He is nothing to me. It is an insult to speak to me 
of him. Let me pass." 

"He is all the world to you, and you are all the world 
to him. See," I said, offering the little packet poor 
George had given me on the eve of my departure ; "he 
has sent you this from Siberia." 

She would not take it from my hand ; but, looking at 
me as if she would pierce my very soul to read the truth, 
she repeated my words, " From Siberia ! " in a low tone 
of incredulity. 

I tore open the paper and revealed his signet ring, 
upon which he had tied an end of pale blue ribbon — 
some treasured trifle from her dress, which had its 
pretty story, doubtless. 

" From Siberia ! " she repeated, but with an accent of 
tender alarm, the color rising to her pale cheek as she 
recognized the objects that lay in my hand. 

"The 'carriage is coming back," I said, catching the 
sound of wheels. " I must not be seen here. Take me 
where I can tell you all unseen and unheard." 

" If your intentions are honest, what need is there of 
secrecy ? " 

" The need of cheating one who is not honest. What 
have you to fear from me ? Is it likely that I should 
come to insult you or do you injury ? Come this way," 
I added eagerly, stepping toward an alley that turned 
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from the drive as the soand of the returning carriage 
suddenly became more distinct. 

She hesitated to comply. 

** What if I refuse ? " she said half aloud, as if putting 
the question to herself. ^ 

"Then God forgive you ; for the ruin of the man 
who loves you may be your doing." 

She followed me down the alley as the carriage came 
in sight. A dozen paces brought me to an arbor cut in 
the thick yew hedge. I stepped quickly into the recess, 
and Judith followed me. I rested myself on one of the 
rustic stools, but Judith stood before the little table that 
separated us. When the carriage bad passed the end of 
the walk, I laid the ring on the table before her, say- 
ing : 

" Let it He there till your heart bids you take it. It 
should not lie there long. Is it not a proof of his con- 
stant love and fidelity that he sends this token and that 
I bring it?" 

" You brought it from Siberia ! " 

** I brought it from Siberia, He was taken by treach- 
ery — my treachery. Oh, I am not guiltless. I deserve 
all the reproaches that you can heap upon me. I aided 
his enemy, knowing that I was blighting your happiness ; 
but I myself was taken in the trap I had laid for him. 
We were carried off to St. Petersburg and sent away 
into Siberia. An accident enabled us to escape from a 
prison on the road. We reached the forest, George 
Gordon and I. There was no path in the endless forest 
— no track in the field of snow to guide us. We had no 
food; we were lost. I must have perished but for him. 
He never left me, though by himself he might have 
reached some village. Day after day we crept along, he 
helping me, never failing to find a kind and cheering 
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word, though his strength gave out so that his hand was 
weaker than a child's." 

I stopped, for poor Judith's spirit at this point suddenly 
broke down. Sinking with a faint cry upon the stool 
beside her, she snatched up her lover's ring, and, laying 
her arms on the table, buried her face in her hands, and 
burst into tears of joy and grief. 

Presently, looking up — her face wet, her eyes blinded 
with tears— she asked fiercely : 

*' Did he know that it was through you he had come 
to that ? " 

" Yes." 

" And still he forgave you ? " 

" Yes." 

" I cannot," she exclaimed passionately ; " I shall 
never forgive you ; " then, brushing her tears away, she 
gazed at his ring for a moment, and, covering her face 
again, moaned fondly, ^^My George ! my George ! " 

As her emotion subsided, she raised her head and 
said imperiously : 

" Tell me more — finish this history of your crime." 

" We found a friend, and the means by which one of 
us three could escape. George Gordon decided that I 
should go." 

" And you consented to come away and leave him 
there ? " she asked, her brows bent in contempt and 
anger. 

** Would you have had him come and leave me there ? " 
I asked. 

** No, no, no — my George could not do so. I forgive 
you that." 

" At the last moment he gave me that ring. * Tell my 
sweetheart/ he said, * that I am coming.' " 

" H^ is coming ! " she gasped, looking wildly around 
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her as if expecting to see him. ** Where is he now ? 
Oh, my God ! " she exclaimed, starting to her feet in 
consternation ; then, turning upon me in fury, she said, 
" This you have to answer for — I have given my hand 
to another." 

I was glad to hear this, knowing who that other was. 
She must have seen the signs of satisfaction in my face, 
for she added passionately : 

" Have you no heart ? Does this fail to sting your 
conscience with remorse ? " 

" I expected it. I was at the opening in the wood 
when Kavanagh made you the ofifer. I came here ex- 
pressly to find out if you had accepted him." 

** And you rejoice to think that the man who gave you 
freedom shall return to find me married ! What devilish 
malice possesses you ? " 

" You have said many bitter things to me without re- 
flection, condemning me unheard. Am I not to have my 
revenge ? " 

" Enjoy it while you may. Your vengeance will be 
short. Mr. Kavanagh will release me when he knows 
the truth." 

** He must not know the truth. You must not breathe 
a word that would lead him to waver in his determina- 
tion to make you his wife." 

She regarded me in silent perplexity, probably divin- 
ing, as she regained her power to reason, that I was merely 
playing with words ; and, indeed, she must have seen by 
the expression of my face, and the telltale tears that had 
risen to my eyes, that I had no malice in my heart. 

" When have you promised to marry ? " I asked. 

" Soon ; in a week or a fortnight," she answered 
readily, with the growing assurance that my question 
was not due to an idle or vindictive purpose. 
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'* That is too soon. You must be HI and postpone it 
a little while. You must not marry before George 
Gordon retufns ; and he may not be here for three 
weeks." 

" I do not understand you," she faltered. " I — I think 
my passion has made me unjust ; you cannot be in 
earnest. Why am I not to tell Mr. Kavanagh ? " 

"Because, if you do," I replied with unmistakable 
earnestness, ** if you suffer him even to guess that you 
have seen me or heard one word about your lover, 
George Gordon will never return." 

Mute with fear and astonishment, she seated herself 
again, entreating me by the mere expression of her face 
to tell her more. 

" You want to know why. I will tell you. It is be- 
cause Kavanagh is a villain — the most cunning, wicked 
villain that ever lived. He told you that he had never 
loved any woman but you. He has married one, at any 
rate, and he will be made to answer for her life. He is 
an agent of the Russian police. He betrayed his wife's 
brother, for money, and sent him into exile. He has 
tried again and again to make his friend Taras prisoner, 

and put him away ; and, failing that " I stopped, 

shuddering. 

" It was he who blinded Taras ! " Judith exclaimed in 
horror. 

" He, or the man he paid to do the work for him. He 
sent George Gordon away, forged his name to get the 
money he left behind him, and ruined your father that he 
might obtain you. He is prepared to sell all his posses- 
sions at any hour and leave the country, knowing the 
danger he runs in staying here where, at any moment, 
his villainy may be discovered. He only wants to get 
possession of you to complete the list of his crimes," 
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" This is terrible. It is difficult to realize that the 
man I have trusted as the best friend " 

** If he could not deceive a woman he would not be 
an agent of the Russian police. You must believe it. I 
cannot leave you until you are so convinced of his 
treachery and power that nothing can lead you to dis- 
close what I have revealed. At a word from him fresh 
vigilance will be employed on the frontier ; Gordon may 
be detected, and sent away to some place where men's 
lives end in madness or in suicide.** 

" You should not have told me this,*' Judith said with 
recoiling terror. 

" It was necessary. The solicitor who advises me 
pointed out that Kavanagh would press you to an early 
marriage. The risk was too great to run, and I relied 
upon love giving you strength and courage to outwit 
Kavanagh. You have revenge as well as love to aid 
you. Think of your lover's peril ; of your father's 
suffering " 

" Tell me again," she said fiercely. " Let me know 



more." 



I told her at greater length what I knew of Kavanagh, 
and then recounted many incidents to prove Gordon's 
devotion to her — his generosity and kindness to me. In 
the end she took my hand and pressed it warmly — see- 
ing that I had true sympathy with her — and begged me 
to forgive her for the many bitter things she had said, 
and the still more bitter thoughts she had left unex- 
pressed. 

" You may trust me now, dear," she said more firmly, 
in conclusion ; ** I will be a match for Kavanagh in 
duplicity if there be need." 

Then, giving her an address where she could write to 
me if occasion arose, I left her. 
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She wrote at the end of the week, telling me that she 
had pleaded illness as an excuse for not seeing Kavanagh 
the following Sunday. " And indeed, dear," she added, 
" I am greatly shaken by anxiety and this terrible sus- 
pense. Oh, that the next fortnight were past ! " 

But we had less than a fortnight to wait. In the 
middle of the second week after our interview at the 
Grange, I received a telegram. My heart stood still 
when, on opening it, I found that it came from Berlin. 
The message was short and purposely guarded : 

" Safe. Dover pier, Saturday morning. Ivan Dqntre- 
member." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
Gordon's return. 

My first impulse on reading the telegram was to tele- 
graph the joyous news to Judith, but Mr. Pelham, to 
whom I had communicated little by little, as my confi- 
dence in him increased, all the principal facts of the case, 
overruled my desire. 

" Probably, as you suggest,'* said he, " Mr. Gordon's 
name has been omitted for prudential reasons, but there 
is nothing in it to prove that he is in Berlin ; and it 
would be unwise, not to say cruel, to convey that belief 
to Miss Bell until we have positive assurance that he is 
beyond the reach of the Russian police. She does not 
expect him so soon, and it seems to me worth the delay 
of a couple of days to avoid even the possibility of giving 
bitter disappointment." 

The bare supposition that Gordon might not arrive 
with' Ivan Dontremember inspired me with such poignant 
regret that I readily yielded to my solicitor's direction, 
so that Judith was at least spared the somber fears that 
clouded my bright hopes. 

Mr. Pelham and I went together to Dover, and on 
Saturday morning, hours before the boat was due, I 
stationed myself on the end of the pier, straining my eyes 
over the gray waters. At length a seaman, who knew 
what I was looking for, pointed out a speck in the distance, 
and told me it was the Calais boat. Nearer and nearer 
it came, and almost as soon as I could distinguish one 
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passenger from another on the deck I saw a handkerchief 
fluttering on the bridge, and I made out the stalwart figure 
of George Gordon. He wore a light-colored Inverness 
that added to his bulk. Presently I discovered the 
inseparable pipe in his mouth ; then I was sure that it 
was he. 

" That's he — George Gordon," I cried, pointing him 
out to Mr. Felham. 

"And Mr. Dontremember— do you see him?" 

I had forgotten him in my delirious excitement, but 
now I perceived his elfish figure in a tightly buttoned 
coat ; his appearance made more grotesque by a large 
fur cap with the lappet turned down and tied under his 
chin. Then looking at George Gordon again and see- 
ing the grin of delight that spread over his face — a fine 
brick red from exposure to the wind — I felt that I must 
burst into tears or laughter, or go to some such foolish 
excess. Even Mr. Pelham smiled in complaisance with 
me. The only one whose face expressed no joy was 
Ivan Dontremember's. The voyage had made his com- 
plexion livid, and his eyes had the pathetically stolid 
look of the ape, as if he were at a loss to know what 
there was in the world for men and women to lajigh at. 

Then came the meeting ; George Gordon taking me 
by both hands and kissing me on each cheek in the ex- 
uberance of his happiness. 

** Judith — is she all right ? '* he asked. 

" Yes, yes," I replied. 

" And old Taras ? " 

" He is with Judith." 

His countenance fell as he noticed the change in my 
expression and the hesitation with which I replied. Ivan 
Dontremember craned forward to hear my reply, when 
Gordon asked : 
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" What's the matter ? " 

I could not reply. The words choked me. I shook 
my head, coverings my eyes with my hand. 

" He has lost his sight," Mr. Pelham said, coming to 
my rescue ; " they have blinded him." 

" I told you how it would end," observed Ivan Dont- 
remember calmly : " exile, mutilation, or death." 

George Gordon passed his arm through mine and, 
leading me away, said gently : 

" Bear up, little woman. We have got him still with 
us, and now they have done their worst they will leave 
him in peace. A fine fellow like Taras is not dependent 
for happiness on the realization of one idea. He has 
fought a good fight, and can afford to lay down his arms 
and enjoy the pleasures of a peaceful life ; and we'll find 
'em for him, don't you know." 

We went into the hotel to get breakfast, and there for 
the first time I bethought myself of introducing the little 
solicitor, who had been trying to make himself agreeable 
to Ivan Dontremember, but with very little effect. 

" This is Mr. Pelham,*' I said — " a solicitor who has 
helped me a great deal ; indeed, I think you would not 
have been here now if he had not advised me how to act." 

" Doubly glad to know you, Mr. Pelham," said Gordon, 
grasping his hand and shaking it cordially. " We shall 
draw still further on your kindness, for there's a lot to 
be thought of. But not a word of business till we've had 
breakfast. Waiter, bring me a quart of bitter beer to 
begin with." 

While we were eating he gave me a description of 
their flight from Siberia. 

" Borgis Schemyl is a brick," he declared ; " as honest 
a man, for a tax collector, as you would wish to meet. 
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What he doesn't know in the way of bribery and corrup- 
tion isn't worth knowing. As soon as he received the 
tip from brother Peter at Moscow, he just tucked up his 
sleeves and set to work like a weasel in a rabbit hutch. 
As luck would have it, you know, those two blackguard 
Cossacks who kept us company from St. Petersburg had 
been dispatched to hunt us down, and were spending a 
day or two at the post in getting drunk, so what does our 
little Borgis do one night when he had tucked 'em up 
comfortably on top of the stove, but he takes away every 
rag of clothing that belonged to them — their accoutre- 
ments, papers, everything, and brings them to us. I 
squeeze myself into one uniform ; Dontremember pads 
himself out in the other. We were lovely to look at ! 
Dontremember didn't need any further adornment, but 
it was thought advisable to swathe up the lower part of 
my face in a great blood-stained handkerchief. This 
gave color to the theory that my jaw had been fractured 
in a desperate encounter with brodyags, and obviated the 
necessity of answering questions on the road, except by 
mumbled sounds, which Dontremember alone could 
interpret. When these arrangements were made, we 
went into the post house, where Borgis bound his sister- 
in-law hand and foot, and laid her on the floor with a 
gag in her mouth, and at his request we served him in 
the same manner. This was done for the satisfaction of 
the drunken Cossacks, who, when they awoke from their 
slumbers, were to conclude that we had broken into the 
house while they were under the pernicious influence 
of drink, overpowered the postmaster, and stolen their 
belongings, do you see ? Borgis bade us farewell with a 
wink as he lay on the ground, adding a nod and a grunt 
to signify that he would like us to shut the door after us 
to keep out the cold, and off we went. The Cossacks' 
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horses were in the stable, saddled aod ready ; we had 
only to jump into the saddle and canter away in the star- 
light. Dontremember knew the road, and we pushed 
along as if we were after a fugitive and thirsting for ven- 
geance on the rascal who had broken my jaw. At every 
post we changed horses, but we didn't sleep there — oh, 
no ! we were much to eager to overtake our fugitives for 
that. But we made up for it by requisitioning food and 
shelter at isolated farmhouses and places where there 
was no likelihood of being troubled by inquisitive offi- 
cials. We had lots of adventures — pretty risky ones too 
— but we pulled through all right, and ultimately arrived 
one fine night at the outskirts of Moscow, where Dont- 
remember has friends. There we were transformed 
into an American merchant and his courier, who very 
kindly lent us their passports, and without any further 
difficulty passed through St. Petersberg and reached 
Berlin." 

When Gordon began his narrative, Ivan Dontremem- 
ber pulled a book from his pocket and began to read, as 
though these past adventures had no longer any interest 
for him ; and during the conversation that ensued he 
still read on. One might have thought him deaf and 
dumb from his silence and perfect indifference to what 
was going on. The book absorbed his attention until 
Gordon, having finished his long meal, said, '^ Now let 
us talk about what we are going to do next." Then he 
quietly marked the place, and, having slipped the book 
in his pocket, tilted his chair back, clasped his hands at 
the back of his head, and fixed his eyes listlessly on a 
stain in the ceiling. 

'' Yes, let us decide that soon,'.' I said ; *' I want to 
telegraph to Judith." 

" Where is she ? " asked Gordon. 
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" She is with Taras io Surrey." 

" Well, we had better go there at once." 

I cast an inquiring look at Mr. Pelham. 

" There is a great deal to discuss, and there may be 
some legal formalities to transact this morning," said he. 
" But I think you might go there this afternoon, to-day 
being only Friday." 

Gordon looked perplexed. Ivan Dontremember, still 
slowly swaying to and fro in his chair, kept his eyes on 
the ceiling. 

" You will explain what has happened," said I to Mr. 
Pelham, " while I go to the post-office." 

He acquiesced, and I left the room. It was a private 
room. At the post-office I wrote with feverish eager- 
ness my message to Judith : 

" He is here. We are coming to you this afternoon. 
Tell Taras everything." 

When I returned to the hotel Mr. Pelham, with raised 
eyebrows, was gravely twirling his thumb on his crossed 
knees ; Gordon was pacing the room with violent 
anger marked on his face, and in striking contrast to him 
Ivan Dontremember sat with one elbow on the table and 
his chin in the palm of his hand, idly scraping the 
crumbs on the cloth into a long line with the bread 
knife. 

"What are you to do with a confounded villain like 
that ? " exclaimed Gordon wrathfully, referring evidently 
to Kavanagh. 

" Well," replied Mr. Pelham, with judicial slowness, 
"there are two or three indictable offenses. We can 
take immediate proceedings for his arrest on the charge 
of forgery. The forcible abduction is another very 
serious " 

" I am not thinking of that," interrupted Gordon im- 
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patiently. ** What punishment is good enough for the 
wretch who blinded Taras ? " 

" That, of course, depends upon the evidence." 

" Evidence ! " exclaimed Gordon scornfully. " Must 
you see an adder strike before you hit him on the head ? 
We know he blinded Taras." 

" The presumptive evidence is strong, but I doubt if 
it is sufficient to obtain a conviction." 

" Of course it isn't ; and if it were, what then ! A 
year or two in prison ; is that sufficient for blasting the 
life of such a man as Taras ? You may muzzle a vicious 
dog, but this is something more than a vicious dog — he 
is a tiger." 

" And tigers are exterminated," observed Ivan Dontre- 
member quietly. 

" Still, gentlemen, seven years' penal servitude for the 
forgery," suggested Mr. Pelham with persuasive suavity. 
** Seven years I may safely venture to predict." 

" A good thrashing suits my views better." 

" My dear sir ! " expostulated the solicitor, shocked by 
the lawless views of his new client. 

" It will come to that. I don't see anything else that 
a man can do. I'll thrash him within an inch of his life." 

" Leave him an inch. I shall want that," said Dontre- 
member, still scraping crumbs together. 

" Really, gentlemen," Mr. Pelham interposed, in plain- 
tive remonstrance, " as a legal adviser, I cannot counte- 
nance your taking the law into your own hands. It is 
quite illegal and altogether inadvisable from every point 
of view. Why, he might bring a cross action for as- 
sault." 

" Hang it ! I only wish he may make some opposi- 
tion. Thrashing a limp rascal takes the nerve out of 
your arm." 
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"Your blood will warm when you begin," remarked 
Ivan Dontremember. 

"Oh, dear, dear ! *' exclaimed Mr. Pelham, raising his 
hands and shaking his head mornfully. Then, brighten- 
ing up a little, he added coaxingly, " Now, suppose we 
could get \\\m fourteen years?" 

" Get him as much as you can," said Gordon doggedly, 
" but he shall have his thrashing to begin with." 

** My dear sir, you quite lose sight of the purpose of 
punishment, which should never be administered in a 
passionate, a vindictive, or a revengeful spirit. Our laws 
are mercifully framed, not to avenge past misdeeds, but 
to prevent their recurrence. Now^ any breach of the 
peace is calculated to lead to further crime." 

" Make yourself easy on that score," said Dontre- 
member. "He will sin no more ! " 

" I beg you to consider what will happen, my dear 
sir," said Pelham, making a last appeal to Gordon. 
" To-morrow, in all probability, Mr. Kavanagh will go 
to Betterford Grange to pay his customary visit." 

"That will be time enough. Give him till to-mor- 
row." 

" Then, if you still adhere to your present purpose, 
you will thrash him?" 

" I will," said Gordon emphatically. 

Mr. Pelham gulped, as if swallowing a very bitter pill, 
before he continued : 

" This proceeding will take place probably to-morrow 
evening. To-morrow is Saturday, remember. Now, 
having regard to the circumstances of the case, what do 
you think he will do on Sunday ? " 

" Stay in bed, I should say." 

" No, he will not, sir," said Mr. Pelham, his meekness 
giving place to something like asperity. " He will make 
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shift to get to the office at the Lambeth Pottery, knowing 
that no one will be there on Sunday and that we cannot 
take legal action against him before Monday. You may 
be sure that he keeps all his available property in the 
safe there. I am convinced of this, for I passed the 
place one night and perceived that a grating had been 
let in the shutter, and a gas light was directly in front 
of the safe, that it might be under the eye of the police- 
man on the beat. Over five thousand pounds of that 
property belong to you. He will take it and leave the 
country before Monday morning. Knowing the char- 
acter of the man, you cannot say that the thing is im- 
possible." 

" No ; but that's another argument on my side. He 
may get off with my money, but hang me if he shall get 
off without that hiding." 

" But the hiding, sir, is the very thing that leads to the 
loss of your property." 

" It looks as if I should lose that anyhow," said Gor- 
don. 

" But you won't," said Ivan Dontremember, in the 
impassive tone of conviction. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE MEETING OF FRIENDS AND FOES. 

George Gordon went out to buy himself an English 
pipe and some English tobacco — exile had given him a 
rage for everything English — and the little solicitor, with 
indomitable perseverance in the cause of law and order, 
accompanied him with a wheedling murmur of ^^ deposi- 
tions" and "warrants." As soon as they were gone 
Ivan Dontremember drew a notebook from his pocket 
and, opening it, pointed to a rough diagram, and said : 

" There is where you used to live ; can you tell me 
who inhabits the house now ? " 

Looking closer at the drawing and the lettered parts 
described below in Gordon's bold handwriting, I saw 
that it represented a ground .plan of the pottery, the yard 
at the back, Taras's 'workshop, and our former dwelling 
house. 

" Nobody lives there now,*' I replied ; " the house is 
empty." 

He gave a nod of satisfaction, closed the notebook, 
put it back in his pocket, and then, with more geniality 
than he had yet shown, opened a conversation about my 
escape from Siberia, which lasted until Gordon and Mr. 
Pelham returned. 

Gordon carried a stout stick he had purchased ; Mr. 
Pelham looked as if the end of the world was within 
measurable distance. 

We went together to London, and, after lunching there, 

39* 
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Gordon and I took a cab to Waterloo, leaving Mr. Pel- 
ham and Ivan Dontremember behind us. It was a sur- 
prise to us when, at the last moment, Dontremember held 
out his hand and said : 

" Good-by, George Gordon ! " 

" Why, you are coming with us, old fellow ! " exclaimed 
Gordon. " You must come to see Taras." 

'' No, not now. A death's head is not wanted at your 
feast. Perhaps I shall come to you on Monday — per- 
haps not," he added, dropping Gordon's hand and turn- 
ing away with a last nod to me. We looked after him 
in silent speculation ; but little thinking that we were 
to see our friend no more. We found a fly at Woking 
station that carried us to Betterford. Taras was stand- 
ing at the gate with Judith by his side. As Gordon 
stood up in the carriage waving his hat, she ran to meet 
us, leaving Taras. Gordon leapt out of the fly before 
it stopped, and the next moment she was wrapped in his 
big arms, standing on tiptoe to reach his lips. 

Taras took my hands in silence — we were both greatly 
moved — but, as he led me through the open gate, he 
murmured : 

" Brave, dear friend — my unchanged, unchanging 
Aura ! You have come back not to go away again ? *' 

" Never, never," I answered fervently. " Oh, if I may 
stay with you till the end of my life 1 That is the wish 
of my heart : and I have no secrets from you now." . 

" Ah, you have guarded your secret well, and I was a 
poor seer not to guess the truth. I could only tell that 
there was something hidden, that none of us had the 
true clew to the mystery. But in one thing I was not at 
fault. I said that you would come back to me, and even 
you could not shake my faith in that When Judith told 
me she must leave me, they would have had me advertise 
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for a companion — a stranger to fill your place, think of 
it^! They thought me mad when I told them you would 
come back in time. But you have come, dear, brave, 
self-sacrificing friend. The luck has turned." 

" I should think it had," cried Gordon, overtaking us, 
" and not a bit too soon." 

Then the two friends grasped hands like a couple of 
giants, and stood smiling in each other's faces, Gordon 
with a tremulous movement of the lips as he looked at 
the closed eyes which used to shine upon him, and could 
shine no more. 

** Something like a jolly meeting, this," he said stoutly 
as he mastered his emotion; " worth going to Siberia to 
feel like this when one comes back; but hang me if I go 
again ! " . 

•* You have no friend to save — that's why," said 
Taras. " The Czar is satisfied. They'll leave me alone 
now." 

" Ay, old chap, but we march out with flying colors, 
and can hang up our swords with pride." 

That was the only reference made to the past. 

" By Jupiter, what a jolly old place ! " Gordon ex- 
claimed as we came in sight of the house; "but what's 
the meaning of all those shuttered windows?" 

** That is the part we have not yet found use for. 
Eight or nine rooms are about as mapy as M^re Lucas 
can comfortably manage." 

** The best part of the house is unoccupied," added 
Judith. 

"The best part, do you say? That sounds as if it 
might be good enough for us. What do you think, 
partner mine, shall we build our nest here ? " 

" Like the swallows, without asking whether we are 
welcome or not ? " suggested Judith. 
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** Yes," said Taras, *' and like them, bringing happi- 
ness to the house." 

Judith and I went upstairs together. We had a great 
deal to tell each other. Looking from the window we 
saw Taras and Gordon on the lawn. Oh, it was good 
to see them filling their pipes from the same pouch, 
strolling across the smooth grass with their arms linked, 
puffing out clouds of blue smoke, and still better to hear 
them joining in a hearty laugh. 

** It is the first time I have heard him laugh," said 
Judith. ** His patience has sometimes pained me ; his 
endeavor to find a cheerful outlook in the future only 
proved how' persistently memories of the past haunted 
him, how tedious the present moment was. Now you 
have changed all that." 

" I ! " 

** Yes ; you were more to him than sight. The loss 
of you was the real grief, not the loss of his eyes. That 
he looked upon almost as a foreseen calamity — 'the 
chance of war,' as he says. He has always maintained 
that you would come back. The next room is yours ; it 
was furnished expressly for you, and all that belonged 
to you in Lambeth is in there. * Nothing yet from my 
little friend,' he has asked sometimes after I have read his 
letters to him. You have always been present here to 
him. I felt that. It hurt me sometimes to feel that I 
could never be so much to him as you were. I am sure 
that my presence irritated him sometimes, and that he 
was glad to be left alone. In those moments he was 
thinking of you ; something in my manner compared 
unfavorably with his recollection of you. I can afford 
to tell you all this now, dear. At one time it wounded 
my pride to suspect it, and I would not have confessed 
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the fact to myself. But it gives me joy to tell you all 
now." 

She left me as Mdre Lucas tapped at the door and 
humbly begged to speak to her dear mademoiselle. I 
wished I could escape also. I thought the poor old 
woman would never be comforted, or cease to beat her 
ample breast, and call herself hard names. 

" To think of the indignities, the afifronts, the insults 
I ofifered you, my dear, my most respected mademoiselle ! 
What a brute I was, what an animal, what an imbecile ! 
To ofifer you a place as domestic servant in this house ; 
to take you into my own room when I ought to have led 
you into the best drawing room ; to permit myself to eat 
at the same table with you ; and to offer you the little 
wine and the remains of food that are only good enough 
for a fool and a dolt such as I am — though certainly 
they are better than I deserve. And to think that you 
had behaved unworthily at the very time when you were 
risking your life to save my dear master ; and, what is 
more, to believe ill of that dear Monsieur Gordon, who 
could not do wrong to save his life, God bless him ! as 
droll as ever and as kind. But I am richly punished 
for it, look you, for I broke three things since lunch 
and let my milk boil over for the first time in my life. 
Ah, mon Dieu ! that it should come to this at my 
age. 

Happily, the fear of some further culinary disaster put 
an end to her sobs and self-reproaches ; but for a long 
while after I never passed her without hearing her ad- 
dress herself as a camel, a pig, or some other object of 
contempt. 

George Gordon, going to the window after dinner, 
exclaimed : 
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" A glorious night, by Jove I How would it be if we 
went out for half an hour ? " 

" Very agreeable, I should say," replied Taras. 

The idea was equally acceptable to Judith and me, 
and when we had put on our wraps we joined Gordon 
and Taras in the garden. Chatting and laughing we 
strolled down the broad walk in a row, but passing 
through the gate, Taras and Judith took the lead, and 
in that order we sauntered along the Woking road, Judith, 
I believe, intending to take the bypath to her favorite 
seat in the wood. 

At the angle of the road Gordon stopped to relight 
his pipe. 

" This is the old box," said he, scratching a vesta. 
" Do you remember that day when we found there were 
only two matches left ? " 

I made no reply, for looking down the road I saw 
Taras and Judith, who were a dozen yards or so in ad- 
vance, suddenly stop. 

'* Bother the wind ! " exclaimed Gordon, throwing 
away the dead vesta and taking out another. 

But he paused in the act of striking it, for we both 
heard a well known voice saying : 

" Taras — Judith ! Why, this is a surprise for me, and 
I suppose my coming is for you ? I thought I might 
steal a few hours to satisfy my anxiety." 

It was Kavanagh. His voice had dropped from a tone 
of cheerful astonishment to uneasy perplexity, and he 
added : 

" Has anything happened ? " 

" Come on," muttered Gordon, catching my hand in 
his; "we'll show the villain what has happened." And 
tie shook ttiat fine new stick pf his, 
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I heard Taras speaking in a terrible tone as we hur- 
ried out, but I could not catch his words. Then we 
came up and stood before Kavanagh, near enough for 
him to distinguish our faces in the pale starlight. 

" I understand now," he said with forced composure. 
" You have come back." 

" Yes; come back to call you to account," thundered 
Gordon. " What have you to say for yourself, you con- 
founded villain?" 

" Nothing, if you take that tone," Kavanagh replied, 
tapping the palm of his left hand lightly with the cane 
he held in his right. " When you can listen to reason, I 
shall be able to justify every act that may seem inscruta- 
ble to you now." 

" You'll have plenty of scope for your ingenuity in 
that way when you are in the dock. The lawyers will 
fight you there; here you have to settle matters with 
me. 

There was no mistaking what he meant as he threw ofif 
his Inverness. 

" Take this warning," said Kavanagh, closing his left 
hand tightly on his cane, and stepping back a pace. " If 
you attempt to offer violence, the result may be fatal — 
to you. I am not unprepared to protect myself." 

As he spoke, he gave the head of his cane a twist, 
whipped out the rapier to which it was a handle, and, 
throwing aside the stick, placed himself in an attitude of 
defense. 

With a cry of terror, Judith attempted to throw her- 
self between Gordon and Kavanagh, but Taras, who 
had caught the sound of the steel, forcibly restrained 
her. 

For my own part, I could neither moye nor utt^r ^ 
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sound. The long, thin sword was scarcely visible in the 
dim light. I had heard that Kavanagh was an expert 
swordsman; it was impossible for Gordon to face him 
with a stick, and it was impossible that he should close 
with his adversary without exposing himself to the thrust 
of that almost unseen weapon. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE END OF KAVANAGH. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Gordon threw him- 
self upon his antagonist, striking at his sword arm. The 
blow fell, and was followed by a howl of pain from Kav- 
anagh. I thought Gordon had escaped injury by some 
happy accident; but the next moment, as he stepped 
back, I saw the rapier hanging down from his side under 
the left arm. Shifting his stick for an instant, he drew 
the bent weapon out and flung it aside. In that brief 
space, Kavanagh turned and took to his heels, but Gor- 
don pursued and overtook him before he had gone a 
dozen yards, and a struggle ensued, Kavanagh grap- 
pling close to give Gordon's stick less play. But he was 
no match for Gordon at wrestling, and presently he 
went over Gordon's shoulder, falling in the road with a 
thud. He would have been content to lie there, but 
Gordon dragged him on to his feet, and running him 
along at arm's length, thrashed him without mercy, un- 
til the miserable wretch threw himself down again in the 
road, and shammed unconsciousness. 

Gordon declared he was unhurt, spoke scornfully of 
Kavanagh's rapier, and wondered how an old hand 
could rely on a twopenny-halfpenny sword stick for de- 
fense. But when we returned to the house, he helped 
himself to a liberal dose of whisky, and said he thought 
he would '' just go upstairs and put himself straight a 
bit." He was in his room some time, and came down in 
another suit of clothes. 

399 
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" I've helped myself to a suit of yours," I heard him 
say to Taras. " That beastly spit pricked me under the 
arm, and made my togs in a bit of a mess. I couldn't 
make out how it was I felt wet all down that side." 

^ We can't afford to let you trifle with yourself," said 
Taras; " if the wound is serious " 

" Wound ! hang it, it's only a scratch, man ! I've stuck 
a lump of wadding out of your dresscoat on the place — 
the muscle under the arm, don't you know — and I shall 
be as right as rain after supper." 

About the same time the gardener, who had been sent 
to look after Kavanagh, returned and informed us that 
the " gent " was getting on pretty nicely — seemed a little 
upset, like — kind of knocked up in a manner of speak- 
ing; but he had found his hat, and could manage to limp 
along pretty lively if we understood what he meant. 

What happened to Kavanagh after this was witnessed 
by William Wright, one of the kiln hands at the pottery 
at Lambeth. 

At five o'clock on that Friday, the ofl&ce was closed as 
usual. Old Mr. Bell was the last to leave. Before go- 
ing, he went through the works and stopped to chat with 
William Wright, who was coaling up the brown-ware 
kiln; talked about the quantity of fuel used; and asked 
Wright whether he didn't think a cheaper coal would 
answer the same purpose as that they were burning, and 
so on. Always on the look out for means of economiz- 
ing, Mr. Bell. Nevertheless, be gave Wright twopence 
for a pint of ale when he bade him ** good-night " in his 
friendly way. Wonderfully nice old gentleman. At six 
o'clock the bell rang, and all hands went away from the 
pottery except Wright, whose turn it was to keep the 
fires up till Stevens came at two to relieve him. 

About seven, Wright, having coaled up, went to the 
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side door in Ferry Street to get a breath of fresh air. 
While he was standing there smoking half a pipe, an 
odd-looking little fellow came up to him, and passed the 
time of day. He had a queer, monkeyish sort of face, 
with a short, bristly red beard, and he wore a fur cap. 

" Is Mr. Kavanagh in the works ? " he asked. 

" No," answered Wright. " He went away this after- 
noon, and won't be back till Monday." 

"Can you tell me where I might find him?" 

"You'll have to go to Betterford — that's beyond Wok- 
ing — to find him." 

" Woking ; that's a long way. Are you sure he is 
there ? " 

" Certain, 'cause I had to post the letters to him there 
as they came in by the last post." 

" This is very awkward. I'm a potter, and I counted 
on getting a bit of work." 

" You're a Russian, aint you ?" 

"Yes; how do you know ?" 

" Because you talk like the parties who come to ask 
after Mr. Taras." 

"You work late here?" said the little man after a 
pause. 

"We knock off at six; I'm here to fire up. Friday's 
salting day with us." 

He had to explain the process of $alt-glazing before 
the foreigner understood this. 

" We don't glaze like that in our country. I expect 
your kilns are quite unlike ours. Have you any objec- 
tion to my looking at them ? " 

"Well," said Wright, after a little hesitation, "it's 
against the rules to let strangers in, but as you're going 
to be a hand in the works, I don't mind." 

Wright took him round the kiln, and showed him the 
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fire holes ; the foreigner looking about, taking notice 
of everything with his round, deep-sunk eyes; then he 
led him up to the throwing floor, where the foreigner 
was interested in the potter's wheels, and the boards of 
clay jars set round the body of the kiln to dry; thence 
Wright took him up the steps on to the salting floor, 
which is level with the dome of the kilns. The huge 
kiln here begins to taper into a funnel passing up 
through the roof. In one side is an opening about the 
height of a man, and three or four feet wide, and through 
this one sees, on a level with the floor, the dome covering 
that part of the kiln in which the pottery is exposed to 
the flames. In the middle of the dome is an opening 
through which the flame rises in a compact body. Wil- 
liam Wright took his visitor to the opening in the side of 
the kiln, and pointed out the holes through which the 
salt is poured to glaze the earthenware; but not content 
with this, the little foreigner went inside, right on the 
dome of the kiln, and looked down into the inside. 
Wright says he looked like a demon in a pantomime as 
he stood almost within singeing distance of the flame, 
grinning down into the fiery pit below. 

" It's better than anything we've got in Russia," he 
declared when he came out. 

** There's nothing more to see; now we'll go down 
again," said Wright. 

But when they reached the throwing floor, nothing 
would satisfy the foreigner but he must go poking about 
right as far as the warehouse steps leading down to the 
office. 

" Here, come on, mate, you've seen enough," said 
Wright, who by this time began to suspect that he had 
not done well to infringe the rules. 

At this remark, the foreigner followed Wright to the 
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ground floor ; and there again the spirit of inquiry was 
strong upon him. He would go round to look at the 
fire holes again, and Wright following, with sulky slow- 
ness, no doubt, lost sight of him on the other side of the 
coals. Couldn't make out where he'd got to; looked for 
him high and low, lit a lantern, and went right out into 
the yard behind Mr. Taras's house. Wasn't anywhere. 
Finally, he concluded that, being a foreigner (and conse- 
quently mean) the little man had sneaked out into Ferry 
Street, and gone off in that unceremonious fashion in 
order to avoid standing a drop of beer for the trouble 
Wright had taken to explain things nicely to him. 

Nothing occurred until just about midnight, when 
Wright had another surprise as he was breathing the 
cool air of Ferry Street. Mr. Kavanagh came down 
Ferry Street from the front office. He was limping ; 
his coat was torn, his hat broken, his hand thrust into 
the breast of his frock coat. Never saw him look any- 
thing like it before, William Wright hadn't — wouldn't 
have known him if he hadn't spoken. 

" What the deuce is the matter with the front door ? " 
he asked angrily. " I can't open it with my key." 

" I expect Mr. Bell double-locked it inside. He did 
come out through the works, and he's so wonderful par- 
ticular." 

" Cursed old idiot ! " growled Kavanagh, passing him. 
"Bring a light. I must go down through the ware- 
house." 

Wright lit a lantern and lighted the way through the 
throwing room, the warehouse, and the passage leading 
to the shop and office. There Kavanagh tried to open 
the front door with his key, but found that something 
fouled the wards of the lock and prevented the key 
turning. He swore again at Mr. Bell for a muddling, 
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meddling old fool, and, giving up the attempt, said to 
Wright : 

•* You can go. Leave the lantern there. I will come 
back by the warehouse." 

Wright went back and fired up his kiln, wondering 
how the governor, always so spick and span, had fallen 
into that battered condition, and what on earth he had 
come to the office for at that hour. Whatever did he 
want there ? 

He had just banked up the last fire hole when he 
thought he heard a voice calling faintly in the distance, 
" Wright ! Wright ! " He stood quite still to listen, and 
heard beyond doubt the cry repeated — " Wright ! 
Wright ! ** — in a shriek of supplication and terror, and it 
was the governor's voice. 

He answered and ran upstairs. 

As he was crossing the throwing room Kavanagh 
rushed out of the darkness from the warehouse, and 
came to his side panting for breath. He had a stone 
jar in his hand which he had caught up for defense, and 
he looked back into the darkness and round him with 
wild terror, his face white as a sheet of paper. 

" Do you see him ?*' he gasped. 

" Who, sir ? " asked Wright. 

" A man with a red beard and a bald head." 

" No, sir." 

'' Lay hold of that jar. If you see him, brain him. 
He's a madman." 

Wright armed himself with a jar from an instinct of 
self-defense ; but not being a strong man he determined 
to bolt if he found himself in danger, and got the 
chance. 

" You must have passed him in the warehouse," whis- 
pered Kavanagh hoarsely. " I heard a bottle knocked 
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over soon after you went. I thought it was you prying 
about. When I went up and turned round I found him 
just behind me. He knocked the lantern out of my 
hand. I don't know where he went. He was behind 
me one moment — in front of me the next. What's that ?" 
he exclaimed, suddenly dropping the jar and clutching 
Wright's arm. 

Then, gaping with fear, he shrank back, nodding and 
glaring at the hopper through which Wright had come 
up. 

Wright looked that way too, but saw nothing. He 
thought the governor must be ** gone off " or seized with 
** the jumps," or something. It made him feel shaky 
and queer to see a man usually so self-composed so 
completely unnerved and panic stricken. 

" Go down and look if he's there," whispered Kava- 
nagh, laying his hand on the rail of the upper stairs, 
ready to fly at a moment's warning. " You shall have 
ten pounds if you stun him with that jar. If he's not 
there, run to the door and scream for help. I left a cab 
round the corner — the man will hear you — but come 
back here quick." 

Reluctantly and with care Wright proceeded to obey 
these orders. He descended three stairs, and then, 
crouching down, looked round the stoking floor, lit only 
in patches by the light from the fire holes. Right in the 
further corner there were two twinkling points of light ; 
probably it was nothing but a piece of coal reflecting a 
flickering ray from the kiln, but it looked like a pair of 
fiendish eyes, and that was enough for Wright. He ran 
back to the governor. 

" He's down there," said he, only less apprehensive 
than the shaking wretch he spoke to. 

" Where ? " 
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" At the back of the kil* — 'twixt the steps and the 
door." 

Without a word Kavanagh crept swiftly up the stairs 
to the floor above. Wright was about to follow when 
someone brushed past him and ran up the stairs like a 
cat. It was the impish foreigner who had gone over the 
works earlier in the night, only now he wore neither 
boots nor hat, and his head was bald and shining. 

Wright stood there breathless, at a loss to know what 
to do between duty to his master and duty to himself. 
He would have been glad to get out into Ferry Street 
and leave the governor to settle his own affairs as he 
best could ; but the dread of an accomplice of the for- 
eigner starting out from beyond the coal and knifing 
him, foreigner-like, withheld him. Presently, gaining 
confidence by the perfect silence above, he stole up the 
stairs till his head rose just over the level of the floor 
and he could see right along the salting room. In front 
was the cone of the kiln, with the opening or " archway " 
directly facing him, filled with a glare of yellow light. 
On each side was deep, impenetrable shadow, thrown 
by the walls of the cone. Wright saw neither Kavanagh 
nor the foreigner ; both were somewhere in that deep 
shade. 

Suddenly there rose a scream of terror from the dark- 
ness, and Kavanagh rushed out into the light. He was 
making for the steps when, catching sight of a head be- 
fore him, and' not recognizing that it was Wright in that 
instant, he stopped as if he had run against a wall. 

In that moment the foreigner leapt out of the obscu- 
rity and sprang upon him. 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " cried Kavanagh. " I can explain 
about Vera." 

But the foreigner made no answer, and there was only 
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a rattle in the governor's throat as he tried to speak 
again. 

They struggled furiously in the light that streamed 
through the archway : but Kavanagh could make but a 
poor resistance, for his right arm was powerless, and his 
adversary had the agility and muscular vitality of a 
panther. 

Wright did not know what to do — he hadn't time, he 
says, to think of anything — besides that, he could not 
tell what the foreigner was after. He only saw that the 
little man was dragging and shoving the governor nearer 
and nearer to the archway. Kavanagh must have known 
though, for his struggles grew more and more frantic as 
they approached the opening in the kiln. Wright per- 
ceived the purpose of the foreigner when Kavanagh, 
with a wild scream, made a desperate effort to cling to 
the side of the archway. Then Wright found strength 
to run to his assistance, but it was too late. The for- 
eigner had torn Kavanagh away from the wall, and got 
him right on to the dome, and they were swaying to and 
fro in the death struggle within a foot of the hole in the 
middle of the dome. For a moment they swayed there 
right over the steady flame ; then Kavanagh *s foot 
slipped, and, locked in each other's arms, they both fell 
and toppled down into the body of the kiln. Then, 
William Wright says, the yellow flame turned a red 
brown for a minute or two with the thick smoke that 
streamed up. 



CHAPTER LII. 

I BECOME A PRINCESS. 

When Mr. Pelham brought the news of Kavanagh's 
death to us, he exclaimed in accents of horror : 

'* What a shocking event ! What an awful tragedy ! " 
And he added, with still deeper pathos, " What a beau- 
tiful case we have lost ! " 

** There is plenty left for you to do," said Gordon. 
" Affairs at Lambeth must be in a very complicated con- 
dition." 

" Terribly complicated, I should say, sir. The heirs 
of the late Mr. Kavanagh will naturally put in a claim 
upon the estate." 

" You will settle what is due to them, and if they 
claim more, fight 'em." 

"Fight them, sir? — yes, with pleasure. Then there's 
Mr. Bell's claim as partner." 

" Well, I beg you to do the very best you can for 
him." 

" Certainly ; but there's your own solicitor. He may 
raise objections in your behalf." 

" So much the better for you. You can fight him. 
Make a good job of it, you know. Don't hurry it." 

" You can depend upon that. I allude, of course, to 
making a good job of it." 



The next great event was the marriage of George 
Gordon and Judith Bell. That was a very grand affair, 
(or George would have it so. There were eight 
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bridesmaids, and I was one of them. The Grange was 
full of visitors at that time ; every room was occupied, 
and the place rang with the pleasant sound of laughter 
and young voices from morning till night, and, indeed, 
from night till morning sometimes when there was danc- 
ing. M^re Lucas consented to have a cook under her, 
and the whole management of the house was given to 
me and a bevy of new servants. 

All this was very strange to me ; that, perhaps, is why 
I find it so difficult to describe. It was delightful to 
find myself surrounded by cultivated girls who led event- 
less lives, to listen to their eager talk about dress and 
trifles, and to feel that I, also, was free from care and 
anxiety. I shared their pleasures to the full, and joined 
with excitement in all their amusements. I was light 
hearted and happy through the whole round of hinocent 
dissipation, and yet — well, I was happier still when it 
was all over, and we were left, Taras and I, to renew 
our quiet life. 

Taras seemed to regret the absence of his friends 
more than I ; he was unusually grave the morning after 
Gordon and his wife went away. 

" You miss the hum of voices ? " I said, as we were 
walking in the garden. 

** Yes. It is like evening after a busy day." 

" It cannot always be day," said \ gently, to console 
him, " and, after all, evening is the most beautiful time." 

" Do you think so? " he asked quickly. 

" I am afraid I do. I love calm too much, perhaps, 
I can think of nothing more beautiful than a quiet life, 
such as we lived in the old days. You see, I am unused 
to society ; but," I added hopefully, " in time I shall 
fall in with the ways of other people and like them more. 
I mu^t like all that you lik^," 
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" Would you never want anything more than I could 
give you — nothing more than a share in the joys of a 
man like me ? *' 

'' There is no other man like you. If I share all that 
befalls you — joys and griefs — and be always your com- 
panion, your little friend ** 

" You must be more to me than that," he said, stop- 
ping and speaking with passionate fervor as he took me 
into his arms. '' You must be my wife ! " 

We were married quietly before Gordon and his wife 
returned from their honeymoon ; and thus Taras gave 
me a second name — more than that, indeed ; for those 
who like the sound of titles call me the Princess Bor- 
gensky. 



THE END. 
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